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6 HE Trial of Mr. Hastings has 1 
so much of the attention of the people of 
every country, that We trust the present 
publication, which the Editor has made as 
perfect as he possibly could, will be gene- 
rally acceptable. It includes the whole 
Proceedings, except the Judgement, which 
is not yet pronounced, and the Debate in 
the House of Commons on the Motion of 0 
Thanks to the Managers. 

The murder of the King of France viths 1 
out any trial at all, and the unprecedented =" 
and unconstitutional length of the Impeach- 
ment; are the striking events of the present 
era, and vil be the vonder of future 
ages *, 1 . 

The minutes of 3 on mw trial of 
Mr. Hastings, e So many thousand 
folio : 


2 


Abe following 3 was voted by the 1 * 
Commons on the 26th of February 1701-2. 8 
Resolved, © That it is the undoubted right of every mbit | 


$6 of England, under any eee either by impeachment, 
; | | i 6, -or 


—— 
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| folio pages, that ey are less likely t to be 
read, except by those intimately connected 


with that gentleman, than the present pub- 


; lication, which would be imperfe&t were we 
not to give a concise account of the origin 


of this singular cause. 0 
In the year 1783, his Majesty was com- 


pelled much against his own inclination, 


and in opposition to the general sense of 


his subjects, to take into his councils the 


heads of two long hostile parties, who by | 
their junction secured a majority of the 


House of Commons. 


The great measure of that administra- 


. tion was known by the name of Mr. Fox's 
India Bill, which after having passed tri- 


umphantly through the Houſe of Com- 
mons, was thrown out by the Lords, and 
the immediate change of ministers which 
followed gave great satisfaction to a 0. 


rity of the people. 


Mr. Hastings was at that IR the 
Governor General of Bengal. It had been 5 


* 05 r otherwise, to be brought to a Speedy trial, in order to 
% be acquitted or condemned,” If this resolution does de- 
clare what the law is, the length of Mr. Hastings's bats is 
certainly unconstitutional, 


the 


) 
the invariable practice of Mr. Burke, in 
| which Mr. Fox closely copied him, to re- 
present the Proprietors of East India stock, 
either as the tools, or the dependants of Mr. 
Hastings; consequently the successful op- 
position which that great body made to 
Mr. Fox's. bill, was deemed by the defeated 
party, to be a high political offence, on the 
part of Mr. Hastings. 
That gentleman arrived in England in 


June 1785, and was received with every 


mark of distinction due to a man who had 
confessedly performed great and important 
services to his country. 
Mr. Bruce, whom the Company at the 
particular recommendation of Mr. Dundas, 
have complimented with an annuity for a 
late publication, speaks of those transac- 
tions which Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox have 
considered in so very different a 1 in 
the following terme: 

* The pride of a great people will lead 
* them to wish, that they could drop the 
. * curtain (and for ever) over the events of 


this fatal war“; for the sake of chese na- 


The American war. 5 
a 2 | e tural. 
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e. tural PAT honourable leelings, » we. hall 


e suppose the memory of it to be obli- 
*«« terated, and rather look to the East, where 


Britain was ultimately successful. 
Whether we ought to refer the pre- | 


6: servation of our Asiatic empire to acci- 5 


« dents, or to the talents and wisdom of 


„ the servants of the East India Company, 


« it is not our province to decide. The 
11 Vall admits not, happily, of any doubt. 
If, in the Western world we had pro- 
« vinces to relinquish; if at home, we had 
« debts of an alarming magnitude to dis- 
charge; our dominions and trade in the 
« East still remained entire, and had even 
« been encreased. The nation, therefore, 


looked to the East Indies, as the most 


« important foreign dependency it pos- 


e gessed; by its trade to Asia it hoped to 155 


6 revive its arts, diffuse its manufactured 


60 productions, restore its revenue, and, once 


* more, to give splendor to its empire“. x 


* This is a quotation een that work, ſor which Mr. 


Bruce has been rewarded by the East India Company; and 


it is so much . by Mr. Dundas, that he has sent 
e 


On 
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On the abs Mr. Hastings are in ER 
don, public notice was given by Mr. Burke, 
that early in the next session he would 

institute an enquiry inte his conduct, as 
Governor General of Bengal. 

' The parliament met in January 1786, 

and though Mr. Burke when first applied 

3 evaded a positive avowal of his senti- 

„„ me yet a short time after, he. renewed 

his notice, and solemnly declared that he 

deemed it to be, * the greatest, and most 

important criminal prosecution, that had 15 

e ever engaged the attention of any human I 

c tribunal*.”” 7 \3 

On a subsequent t when he moved 
for the necessary papers, though no oppo- 
sition was made, much rancour and vio- 
lence appeared i in the debate, Mr. Burke, 
and Mr. Fox making a strong personal at- : 
tack upon Mr. Dundas, and that gentleman 
| boldly affirming in reply, © that though it 


copies of it to several gentlemen. If Mr. Bruce peals 

truth, what must we think of the Impeachment voted by 

the last Parliament, or of the bold assertions of the ah 
men who have supported it? 


* Debrett's Debates, 8th F ebruaryg1 786. 
+ Ditto, 17th F W 1786. : | | 
MEE AE. © Was 


(vi) 
«© was true, he had at one time moved to 
* recal Mr. Hastings from Bengal, he re- 
e joiced that his resolution had not been 
« carried into effect, because in such a case 
" he should have proved the means of de- 
“ priving the Company of a most valuable 
and useful servant, and the public of a 
„ Governor General of India, remarkable 
a for uncommon ardour, abilities, and ca- 
5 pacity.” 15 | | 
On a 1 day 1, Mr. Pitt als 
paid the highest compliments to the zeal 
and abilities of Mr. Hastings, and speaking 
of the Maratta peace, which Mr. Burke 
and Mr. Fox had censured, Mr. Pitt de- 
clared, 1 that © Mr, Hastings made it at a - 
« time when the continuance of war, would 
6 have proved absolute, and inevitable rum, 
4 and he completed it with an address and 
5 ingenuity which did ham immortal 32 
e er 
Most earnestly do: we pray, chat the” un- 
impeached Mr. Pitt, may acquire the same 
immortal honour, by bringing Great Bri- 
tain as Successfully and as creditably out of 


* Debrett's Debates, oo wm 3 el, 7 1786,—Ditto, 
2d Maße, 1786. a 
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the important contest in which he is now 
engaged, as the impeached Mr. Hastings did, 
cout of that in which she was engaged, in 
India, when the world was in arms against us. 
On moving His first charge“ in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Burke very fairly, and 
very fully detailed his motives for impeach- 
ing Mr. Hastings; Had he so conducted 
* his government, as to leave a country 
« which he found rich, and fertile, increased 
* n its cultviatian and produce had he 
left its venerable nobles in possession of 
their ancient honours and fortunes; its 
* merchants in the pursuit of an improved 
„ and advantageous commerce, productive 
* of a still more enlarged return of wealth 
upon their capital; employed its husband- 
* men in carrying ther victorious plough» 
* Shares into desarts, and woods, and war- 
4 ring against that destruction, solitude, and 
famine which warred against mankind, 
* he would in that case have said to the 
* Governor General,” * I enquire not into 
your particular conduct; I am Satigſied 
with the result; I want not to know whe- 


* Debrett's Debates, Ist June, 1786. . Z | 
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ther you have made two, or three, or 
* five hundred thousand pounds ; keep what 
you have got. You have made a nu- 
© merous people rich and happy. You 
increased the commerce of the country, en- 
* larged its means of weatth, and 7 
ls revenues. 5 
' In the same debate Mr. F OX pe need 
his opinion, very explicitly, =I read,” said 
he, Mr. Hastings's character, in the ruin F 
_ Hindostan.” 

These two gentlemen, Mr. 1 Fo: OX SIP Mr. 5 
Burke led the opposition with very few * 
exceptions, through every Stage of the f im- 
peachment. | 


* 


= 


5 A very respectable country gentleman (Mr. Bastard) 
voted with Mr. Burke in the last Parliament for the im- 
peachment; but unable to resist the force, even of the 
evidence called by the prosecutors, nor the mass of evi- 
dence adduced by Mr. Dundas, in each year of the trial, in 
order to prove the flourishing and improved condition of 
Bengal, most honourably declared, that his former opinions 
were erroncous. He read the passage in his place that I have 
quoted, and affirmed that there was ample evidence before 
the House, to prove that Mr. Hastings had done all that 
Mr. Burke said he ought to have done, and upon bis own 
principles, ther gore, he must abandon an useless prose- 
Suan. . 


The 
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The first charge which ey presented 
was negatived. The second, was carried; 
and all further proceedings were eee 
to the following yea. 
In the next year, 1787; the remaining ar- 
ticles were voted, and carried up to the 
House of as ce contain the _ | 
lowing assertion 05 
»That Mr. Hastings in a goremabest of 
thirteen years had desolated the most 
flourishing provinces; that he had 
pressed, ruined, and destroyed the Autlves 
of those provinces; that the public re- 
venues had been diminihed during his ad- 
ministration; that the most solemn treaties 
had been violated; that presents had been 
corruptly received; that inhuman eruelties 
had been inflicted; that extravagant and 
improvident contracts had been granted to 
favoured individuals; that the welfare of 
the East India Company had materially 


suffered; that the honour of the nation 


had been wantonly, and wickedly degrad- 
ed; and that in the commission of these 
several acts, Mr. Hastings was actuated by 
malice, and by a desire to acquire for him- 
self and his dependants exorbitant wealth. 

| It 


It was not to be expected chat charges so 
extensive in tlieir nature, and so pointedly 
contradicting every statement made to the 
House of Commons by his Majeſty's Mi- 
nisters could pass without opposition. Mr. 
Pitt and other gentlemen expressly denied, 
that the revenues had been diminished by 
Mr. Hastings, or that he had oppressed, or 
 Tumed, or destroyed the natives of Bengal. 
Mr. Pitt also most ably defended the r2ght 
of the Company, to demand extra aids 
from Cheyt Sing in time of war. Mr. Pitt 
also declared, that every charge of cruelty 
preferred against Mr. Hastings, was un- 
founded. | 
Mr. Pitt also affirmed, that the agencies 
| granted by Mr. Hastings, entitled him to 
the applause, and not to the censure of the 
House of Commons. 

But alas! as now, in the National Con- 
vention, so in the late House of Commons, 
the current was too strong to be resisted !!]! 
Twice Mr. Pitt, did divide the House, and 
twice, he was in the minority. He, there- 
fore, left Mr, n, to has fate, and as 
that 


(9 


that gentleman boldly told the House of 
Commons, in Westminster Hall, he had 
been compelled by them to answer as 4 cri- 
minal, for the adoption of measures, which 
continued to operate to the present moment; 
Which had received the fullest approbation 
ol his Majesty's Miete and, ee of 
the Hou ite. . 
In this point of view, the case 5 5 Mr. 1 
Hastings 70 unexampled i in the 4 ** the © 
world! . 
After che hen had beim wha 
the late House appointed twenty gentle- 
men, all taken from Opposition, to make 
good these articles. They were assisted 
by two Doctors of Civil Law, four Bar- 
risters, and two Solicitors. The public 
Exchequer supplied them with money. 
The four patriotic leaders, Messrs. F. ox, 
Burke, Sheridan, and Grey, unequivocally 
declared, that their object 1 in the Impeach- 
ment was *, © To obtain Justice for the peo- 
* ple of India, for injuries which ey had | 
60 suffered. y | 


* See their letter to the Lords _ the Treasury, dated : 
I rae April 1788, WES. 
| With 
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6 
Wich his, as their proſessed object, they 
eee the trial to the close of the last 


% 
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The Present Heuse of Commons FONG 
m— that a dissolution did not abate an. 
Impeachment. It also determined, that the 


Managers should close the prosecution after 


they had finished the article of Contracts. 
But it instituted no sort of enquiry into the 
nature or truth of the articles voted by the 
last House of Commons; and to this possibly 
it is owing, that the nation is involved in an 
endless mass of absurdity and eontradiktion, 


on the subject of India. 


If a foreigner, in any one day for the 11 
six years that Mr. Dundas has opened his 
India Budget, had spent his morning in 
Mestminster Hall, and his evening under the 
gallery of the House of Commons, what must 


he have thought of our consistency? 


In Westminster Hall he would be told, 
that the Government of Great Britain in 
India, had been a curse to the people; 
* that the character of Mr. Hastings was to 

be read in the ruin of Hindostan ;—that 
& the British nation, from the conduct of its 
| | 25 ects 


(*) 


6 ab in India, was become the scorn 
and contempt of Europe.“ All this, and 
much, very much more, he would hear 
from gentlemen, speaking for, and in the 
name of the Commons 55 Great Britain 1 in 
Parliament assembled. 97 
In the House of 3 he 5 
have the satisfaction to hear from the re- 
sponsible Minister of India, that under the 
British government, * India had eminently 
" prospered ;” that it was © the brightest 
« jewel in the British crown ;—that the re- 
« venues and resources of Great Britain i in 
2 India, exceeded seven millions sterling a 
« year,” with many other assertions, diame- 
trically opposite to the accounts that had 
been delivered in the name of the e 
Commons, before dinner. 
But the events of former years ; are insig- 
nificant indeed, on a cen with chose 
of the present. 
Ih be trial of Mr. Hastings has not t only 
outlived one Parliament, but it has actually 
gurvived the East India Company's Charter. A 
negociation for its renewal was opened, and 
has most fortunately been. concluded, on 
terms 
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terms highly favourable to the nation and 
the Company. 
But in the Toe of this long. pending 


niegociation, the champions of the distressed 


heople o, India those who have continued 
a criminal trial for seven years, with no 
other view or motive, as they have so often 


said, © than to obtain justice for the people 


« of India, for the injuries they have suf- 


„ fered; those patriotic gentlemen never 


once remonstrated against the injustice the 


nation was about to commit, in going to the 


division © of millions,“ ere it was deter- 
mined in whom the property of those mil- 
lions ought ultimately to vest. 
Men of reflection, who 166k back upon 
the Impeachment, will find that in one par- 


ticular it bears a wonderful analogy to the 


late American war, and to the recent F rench 
revolution. 

The original JPET for the American 
war was, that a revenue might be raised in 
America, in order to enable the Minister to 
diminish the weight of taxes, to which the 
people of England were subject. In the 
progress of the dispute (as Mr. Burke often 

observed) 


( xv ) 
abeeryed) the ground Wos e We 
next fought to preserve the dignity of Par- 
liament; and when half Europe had armed 
against us, we contested for the future se- 
curity of Great Britain. | 
| The first object of the F rench revolution 
was, to give liberty to a great proportion of 
the human species, and honest men rejoiced 
at the dissolution of a government, de- 
scribed by Mr. Burke in better times, as 
* the determined foes of the freedom of 
„ mankind.”. But unhappily for France, 
the true patriots were expelled—scenes dis- 
| graceful to humanity succeeded, andthepeo- 
ple of France are now held in detestation 
even by those who do- not approve of the 
attempt to improve the morals of a na- 
tion, by the point of the bayonet. 

The Impeachment of Mr. Hastings, osten- 
sibly originated in motives which no honest 
man can disapprove, viz. To obtain jus- 
« tice for the people of India, for injuries. 

they have received.” But that object has 
been long abandoned. It was publicly affirm- 
ed in the House of Commons, in this year, by 
Mr. 
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( xvi ): 
Mr. Burke, © that if Mr. Hastings escaped, 


« the dignity of Parliament was gone ;— 
« there never would be another impeach- 
«* ment; not only would all the money 
« that had been expended be thrown away, 
« but Mr. Hastings would present his bill 
« of costs, which the House would have to 
« discharge.” Such arguments are serious 
indeed, and give rise to the most serious 
reflections. On another occasion, Mr. Burke 
said, Infamy must rest somewhere, let the 
trial of Mr. Hastings end as it will.“ A 
sentiment closely copied by one of the mur- 
derers of the late King of France, who said 
in the Convention, If Louis is innocent, 
« we are guilty.” 

But far different, indeed, 1s the feeling of of 
the House of Commons and the country ! 
The House of Commons can have no wish, 

but that strict and impartial justice should 


be done; and it will be infinitely better 
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#leased, most undoubtedly, if in the end it 
shall appear, that all the statements given 
by Mr. Dundas, and assented to by the 
House, are true; that the many respectable ; 

| witnesses 


WET 


witnesses examined in Westminster did not 


perjure themselves, when'they spoke of the 


flourishing state of India, under the admini- 
stration of Mr. Hastings; that the testimo- 
nials transmitted by the Marquis Cornwal. 
lis to the East India Company, from all 
ranks and descriptions of persons in Hin- 
dostan, speak their real sentiments of Mr. 
Hastings, and properly express their sense 
of the benefits they enjoyed under his go- 
vernment. We say with confidence, that the 
House and the country must be better 
pleased, if these several facts should be 


established, than to find that the gloomy | 
and dreadful representations of Mr. Burke, 


Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. e : 
were founded in truth. ; | 
As these gentlemen habe afted 80 con- 
spicuous a part in the Impeachment, we 
shall attempt a slight argen of their Porn. 5 
cal characters. | 
Mr. Fox is 80 univereally allowed to be 
a a man of abilities, that it may be deemed a 
sort of political heresy to doubt the fact. 
It happens, however, that in the four prin- 
cipal events of his public life, he has sunk 
b = ls 
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in the public opinion, by. following the sug- 


gestions of his pretended friends. These 


are, the Coalition, the India Bill, the Re- 
gency, mi the een of Mr. Has- 
tings.” F 

It is W lid that when the 
Gettiion was first proposed to Mr. F ox, he 
received the proposition with that sort of 
horror which it generally excited, but that 
Mr. Eden overcame his scruples, and per- 


suaded him to give up the flattering appel- 
lation of the Man of the People, for a mi- 
nisterial situation, which he could only 


retain by the establishment Bf, « an unconsti- 
tutional power in the country. 8 
His India Bill was, in fact, the: measure of 
Mr. Burke; ; nearly ten years are elapsed 5 
since it was submitted to the public view. 


The subject of India is now well understood, 


and the sober part of the people are asto- 


nished at their former infatuation. It will 


be sufficient to say, that time has proved the 
fallacy of Mr. Fox's Statements most com- 


pletely. 
When the King's indisposition was an- 


nounced, Mr. Fox was abroad. He re- 


turned 


turned just in time to Ward an opinion, 
which it is confidently said he received from 
Lord Loughborough, and which his Lord- 
ship most strenuously defended in the House 
of Lords. This opinion Mr. Pitt affirmed 
* tobe little less than treason to the con- 
stitution.“ Mr. Fox is just where he was; 
and Lord Loughborough, whose law Mr. 
Fox adopted, is Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain, and Keeper of His ih 
Conſcience!!! ä 
The Impeachment was originally the aft 
of Mr. Burke, though it has since been 
taken up, and eagerly promoted by Mr. 
Fox. Perhaps there is no instance through > 
the whole course of his public life, in which 
Mr. Fox has shewn so great a degree of 
inveteracy (which is no part of his cha- 
racter in general) as towards Mr. Hast- 
5 ings. From the commencement! of the 
cause to the present moment, there has 
been nothing that marks a great, a good, 
or a consistent mind, in his conduct. In 
one instance, he went a length which 
deeply affected his moral character. Mr. 
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Burke had introduced a story in his firſt. 


opening speech, which had no sort of rela- 


tion to the charge voted by the late House 


of Commons. Mr. Law dared Mr. Burke 
to put this matter n a questzonable shape, 


and invoked the vengeance of Heaven upon 


the head of his Wb if he did not prove 


the story was un founded. Mr. Fox, to take 


off the effect which so solemn an appeal had 


Produced, when fe Spoke on a subsequent 
day, invoked the vengeance of Heaven on 


his own head, if the story told by Mr. Burke 


were not true. The fact is undoubted, that 


Mr. Law was correct, and that he had gone 
most accurately through the whole sub jekt, 
before he ventured his character, by assert- 
ing what he did. Mr. Fox, it is charitable 
to believe, depended upon the information 
that he received from others. It is quite 
in the order of things, that Mr. Burke should 
have requited him in the manner he has 
done for such unjustifiable generosity. In 
another point of view, the conduct of Mr. 
Fox contains nothing of that manliness 
and candour, which his friends represent 
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as the leading features of his character. 
Professing for his object, the attainment 
* 0 justice for the people of India, for 
* the injuries they have suffered, he ought 
to have opposed any division of the plun- 
der of India between the public and the 
proprietors, while the trial of Mr. Hast- 
ings was pending. But it does not ap- 
pear that he once took that manly ground, 
or that he ever denied the truth of the as- 
sertion annually repeated by Mr. Dundas, 
“That India had eminently prospered un- 
« der the British Government.“ The © mil- 
lions, taken from India, are now appro- 
priated, and Mr. Fox cannot do justice, ac- 
cording to his own ideas, to the people of 
India, without giving a mortal stab to the 
credit of Great Britain. Yet it was to 
do justice to the people of India, that he 
« framed his own India Bill, and voted: to 
« impeach Mr. Hastings.“ The most par- 
tial of Mr. Fox's friends will not be able to 
discover common-sense in this part of his 
public conduct. 
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Mr. Burke is the most singular man in 
his walk, that the age has produced. — Al- 
ternately the libeller, and the panegyrist of 
Monarchs —alternately the calumniator, and 
the champion of nobility—at one time ex- 
posing the House of Commons, as far as was 
in his power to the contempt and indigna- 
tion of the people; at another, the most 
strenuous advocate for its privileges. This 

singular man quitted literature for politics, 
in the year 1765, when Lord Rockingham 
appointed him his secretary. He retired 

with his Lordship, 1 in 1766, and was for six- 
teen years in opposition, the representative 
of that nobleman, 1 in the House of Com- 
mons. | 
In that long SG he was a writer of 
political tracts, and a publisher of his own 
speeches. During the American war, no 
man spoke so disrespettfully of Kings and 
Parliaments, as Mr. Burke. He introduced 
that freedom of expression, which is now, in 
his opinion, so criminal, when applied to 
public men and public measures. 

In April 1782, when his party had üttven 
out Lord North, he came again into office, 

2 * Wt 
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but soon retired with Mr. Fox, on the death 
of the Marquis of Rockingham. | 
In April 1783, he was re-appointed Pay- 
master General, and was dis missed with the 
Portland Administration, in December ; or, 
rather, he himself brought about the re- 
moval of that Administration, by mislead- 
ing them so grossly on the subject of India. 
He was not only a ſtrenuous, but so fu- 
rious an opposer of Mr. Pitt's India oystem. 
as to merit the name of an enrage, and 
he abused that gentleman, and Mr. Dun- 
das, with as much virulence as he has 
since abused Mr. Hastings. The concur- 
rence of those Ministers in the Impeach- 
ment, and their aſſent to the articles by their 
votes, in opposition to their sentiments, so 
repeatedly and so publicly delivered, took off, 
for a time, the edge of his opposition, but 
it returned with its old violence, when the 
indisposition of His Majesty gave him a 
prospect of succeeding to office. Those 
who remember the express:ons which Mr. 
Burke then, uttered, the places which he then 
visited, and the use to which he applied 
the information which he received at-those 
places; will not wonder that he was the most 
D 4: unpopular 
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unpopular man in a kingdom, and amongst 
a people who loved and revered their So- 
verelgn. 
In the year 1790, the affairs of F. rance 
attracted universal attention, and divided 
the opposition into parties. Mr. Burke 
alarmed the fears of the aristocratic Whigs, 
and spoke the sentiments of a very great 
majority of the people of England, by pub- 
lishing his remarks on the French Revo- 
lution. The loyal University of Oxford, 
which had invariably looked up © with awe 
% to Kings—with reverence to Priests— 
© and with respect to Nobility,” was so well 
| Pleased by Mr, Burke's conversion, that 
many of its members were inclined to for- 
get how zrreverently he had spoken in 
former times of Kings, Priests, and Nobi- 
lity; or that he had very Severely censured 
the University itself, for presuming to be 
loyal, when ke was the advocate of men 
whom the Law and the Cy termed 
rebels and traitors, 

From 1790, Mr. Burke adopted new 
principles, and new connections. He has 
forgotten humself, and thinks, possibly, the 

world 


world ought to forget too, that he publicly 
accused Mr. Pitt of acting more corruptly, 
and more iniquitously, than the most profli- 
gate tyrant of antiquity. He has had the 
happiness of accomplishing two favourite 
points ; the firſt, to be allowed to att just as 
he pleases in the Impeachment of Mr. 
Hastings ; the second, to see Great Britain 
completely involved in the war which so 
fatally rages on the continent of Europe. 

For the honour and the interest of this 
country, we sincerely pray, that Mr. Pitt 
may display the ability of Mr. Hastings inthe 
conduct of the war; and that he will have 
equal good fortune in restoring the blessings 
of peace to us, even though he should not 
be able to eradicate French principles, by 
the point of the bayonet, from he breasts 
of French madmen. 

As to the Impeachment, we will take 
upon us to affirm, that no serious and ho- 
nourable man can view the conduct of Mr. 
Burke, through every stage of it, without 
feeling the strongest sentiments of indigna- 
tion and contempt. 
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The object, which Mr. Burke proposed to 
have in view, in 1786, when he instituted 
the prosecution, and which he also pro- 
fessed to have in view, in 1788, after one 
Fourth of the trial was over, was, to obtain 
a. Justice for the people of India, for the 
95 injuries they had suffered.“ 

It is indispensibly necessary, therefore, to 
consider how] Mr. Burke has acted in tie 
House of Commons, as well as in Westmin- 

ster Hall, while this Trial has been pend- 
ws | 

On what 3 can an honest man 

account or ſus Silence during every debate on 
the past and present state of India, in the 
last seven years? What must we think, 
of his acquiescence in the justice of a re- 
mark so often repeated by Mr. Dundas, 
that India had eminently. prospered un- 

« der the Britich Government?! —an asser- 
tion, which, i true, fixes upon Mr. Burke 
the criminality of stating in Westminster 

Fall what is grossy false / 

The next observation that will occur, is 

infinitely stronger. Mr. Burke had said, 


and 
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and said very truly, in the year 1784, chat 
Mr. Pitt's Bill did in fact continue that 


[- system, which the preceding Parliament had 


reprobated; that though it gave additional 
powers to the Ministers of the Crown, it left 
every injury done to the People of India un- 
redressed. 

In the year 1785, Mr. Burke repeatedly 
attacked Mr. Pitt's system, and, in one de- 
bate, used the following expressions in the 
House of Commons 
Met who will shrink back, I shall be Gn 
e at my post. Baffled, discountenanced dis- 
« credited, as the cause of justice and hu- 
© manity is, it will be only the dearer to me. 
„ Whoever, therefore, shall, at any time, 
* bring before you any thing towards the 
6 relief of our distressed fellow- citizens in 


AIndia, and towards a Subversion of the 


« present most corrupt and oppressive Stem 
for its Government, in me shall find a 
* weak, I am afraid, but a steady, carnest, 
and aitſiful assistant. 
This is not a quotation ſoon a 5 as 
given by a Parliamentary Reporter, but it 
is taken from the last splendid edition of 
| Mr. 
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Mr. Burke's works. The speech was writ- 
ten by himself, and published by himse lf, 
some months after he had spoken the words, 
in the House of Commons. 5 
The same language he held to the Lords 
of the Treasury, when they expressed some 
alarm at the great expenditure of the pub- 
lie money in this Impeachment.—“ Some 
thousands of pounds might well be spared 
. from the many millions, taken with so 
free and so strong a hand from the peo- 
ple of India, when the object of the ex- 
75 penditure was to afford them relief for 
the injuries they had suffere. | 
Mr. Burke knew both from his Majes- | 
ty's speech at the commencement of the 
last session, from the frequent notices given 
y Mr. Dundas, and from the papers moved 
for and laid upon the table in the House of 
Commons, that the King's Ministers in- 
tended to propose a renewal of the Com- 
pany's charter for a long period. He was 
silent. He chose to forget his Ssolemn and 
voluntary pledge. At length Mr. Dundas 
opened „nis plan. He affirmed, that © India 
/ © had * prospered under the Bri- 
x | 6 tiſh 
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00 dan government. ”"—Mr. Burke Was abs 
| zen!—Mr. Dundas further gave notive, chat 
he meant to continue with some trifling mo- 
a rfications the System of 1784; namely, 
« that most corrupt and oppressive system,” 
which Mr. Burke had pledged himself to 


|  oppose at all times. On a subsequent 


day, Mr. Dundas produced. has plan drawn 
up in the form of an aft of parliament 
- Xr. Burke was absent Mr. Fox complain | 
cd of his absence, but complained in vain; 
for not once did Mr. Burke make, his ap- 
pearance. The bill provides, that the pub- 
lic shall receive a bonus of half a million 
sterling a year, the proprietors a dividend 
of ten and a half per cent.; the directors, 
an increase to their stipend ; and the crown 
the disposal of three new offices with hal 
some salaries, annexed to each. All 
arrangement, however advantageous and 
honourable it may be for this country, to- 
tally deſtroys the edifice which Mr. Burke 
has attempted to erett for so many years. 
It will naturally be asked, where are the 
assets by which the Company can be ena- 
bled to make such very large annual pay- 
ments. 


(* 


ments! 55 The answer is obvious they are, 
the millions taten from Cheyt” Sing; 5 Ie - 
millions taken from the Begum, the mil. 
lions taken, with So free and so Strong @ hand 
from the People of India. In other words, 
the resources of Bengal, raised by Mr. 
Hastings from three, to more than five mil e 
lions cterling a year, enable parliament, at 
the recommendation of Mr. Dundas, to 
afford great pecuniary assistance to Madras, 
Bombay, and China, to give the public of 
Great Britain half a million sterling a year, 
and the Proprietors a dividend of ten and 
a half per cent. Touch but Bengal, and 
the Minister's hopes are at once destroyed; 
and yet upon what principle, could Mr. 
Burke permit the Minister to take credit 
for such an immense annual sum from Ben- 
gal? On no principle undoubtedly ; he 
therefore kept away from the House, broke 
his word, deserted his friends, and when 
* that most corrupt and oppressive system.” 
his own expressions) was continued by anew 
law for twenty years, he returned; in order 
to repeat, indeed, as often as the name of 
Mr. * was mentioned, that that gen- 
tleman 
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tleman had Ty the cinForrithie! na- 


tives of India, of millions; but not to add 


that his own objecꝭ was to obtain justice for 


| the people of India; —No—He 18 no CON- + 
tent that the plunder Seized by Mr. Has- 


tings, * shall go for the current services of 
the year into the Exchequer, where God 


knows, it is very welcome in the present 


expenſive days, and he puts the impeach- 


ment upon perfectly new ground. 


« Mr. Hastings had had the insolence 


„ to boast of his own important services, | 
* and to accuse the nation of persecution 


« and ingratitude. If the trial was then 
e to be closed, he would certainly escape, 
“ for he had appealed” to the feelings of 
e che Judges, and he had made an impres- 
sion upon them. The Commons would 


be foiled, and there never would be ano- 


« ther impeachment. He would venture 
« to tell the House, that if acquitted, Mr. 
Hastings would. present them his bill of 
* costs, which the House would have to 
discharge in addition to the sums they 
* had already paid for the prosecntion.” 


Such were the expressions uttered by a 


man, 
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man, who originally professed, to have no 
other object in the impeachment, + than to 
« obtain. justice for the people of India, for 


tie wynries they have Suffered”—strange, 


disgraceful, and miserable inconsistency !!! 
In the course of the last year, the King's 


Ministers called Mr. Shore from his retreat, 


and appointed him to succeed the Marquis 
Cornwallis in the office of Governor General 


of Bengal, confessedly the first office under 


the British Government. 
To shew his royal approbation of Mr. | 
Shore's former conduct, and to add dignity 


to his new appointment, His Majesty was 


graciously pleased to create Mr. Shore a 


Baronet of Great Britain. When this gen- 


tleman had kissed hands on his appoint- 
ment, and taken leave of the Directors, he 
went to Bath, on his way to the place of 
his embarkation for Bengal! The day he 


arrived there, Mr. Burke, who was then at 


Bath, wrote a public letter to the Court of 
Directors, remonstrating against the pro- 


priety of Mr. Shore's appointment; stating, 
that the Managers had ſound him to be very 


materially implicated in the charges prefer- 
1 | red 
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red against Mr. Hastings, under whom he 
filled a high office in the Revenues for 
many years; telling them, that he was also 
implicated in other offences which the Ma- 
nagers had opened, and might find it ne- 
cessary to go into, and warning them of 
the consequences which might attend their 
disregard of the opinion of the House of 
Commons. | 
The Directors had the complaisance to 
answer this remonstrance, and to inform 
Mr. Burke, that they had unanimously ap- 
pointed Sir John Shore, from the fullest 
conviction of his abilities, integrity, and fit 
ness for the office. 
Mr. Burke took no ' Further notice of Sir 
Jom Shore, except in the course of the 
trial this year, to object to his competency 
as a witness, when his opinion in writing 
was offered as evidence. The objection 
was over - ruled; but what must we think 
of Mr. Burke's principles, or his consistenqy. 
Here was a man in the highest office in 
Bengal, deeply implicated as he says in 
the crimes charged upon Mr. Hastings, and 
alter threatening the Directors with the 
„ vengeance 
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vengeance of parliament, ſor an appoint- 
ment, which he knows was made by the 
King's Ministers, he drops the subject for 
ever; probably because he could not resume 
it without bringing a direct e 8 85 
the King's Ministers. 5 
That Mr. Burke has now many „ 
amongst those who formerly disapproved 
his principles, as much as they execrated 
his conduct, we are well aware. But we 
are confident no man who has studied his 
character, or who vill use the means of 
information which are easily to be pro- 
cured, namely, his own works, will think that 
the preceding sketch of it, is in the slight- 
est degree exaggerated. 

Mr. Sheridan added very considerably to 
his parliamentary fame by his speech on the 
Begum charge in the House of Commons; 
but his conduct i in the following year, and 
the influence which he was supposed to 
possess at a very important moment excited 

the jealousy of many of his own party. 
His subsequent difference with Mr. Burke, 
has much drones him from the aristo- 

cratic 
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cratic whigs, * it has been the fachion 
to impute designs to him which we do not 
believe him to have formed. He also may 
be very justly accused of inconsistency— 
independent of the letter to the Lords of 
the Treasury in which he joined in avowing 
| that his object was © to obtain justice for the 
«' beople of India,” he declared on opening 


the. Begum charge, that the House of Com- 


mons © were anxious to do justice by fe- 
dressing injuries, and punishing offen- 
“ ders.” He also talked “ of oppressions 
La practised on millions of unfortunate per- 
« sons in India,” and much more in the 
same style, which must be downreght non- 
Sense, provided it be true, as Mr. Dundas 
athrmed it was, © that India had eminently 
pros pered under the British government.” 
Mr. Sheridan took no part in opposition 
to Mr. Dundas bill, as it applied to India; 
he cannot therefore now offer relig to. the 
people of India, without: committing a very 
great fraud upon the people of England. 
This gentleman affirmed in March, that it 
the trial of Mr. Hastings was not coneluded 
in that session, it would render the very term 
e 1 empeach- 
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imbeacſiment, contemptible thro ughout Eu- f 
roße. In June, he voted to put off the 


_ Teply, to the following session 1. 


Mr. Grey did not come into parliament 


until 1787. He took no part in the im- 


peachment in the House of Commons, but 
was appointed one of the Managers, and 
in that character he opened a part of the 


Beneares case. This gentleman 1s involved 


in the absurdity and contradiction, which 


attaches upon the characters of all the lead- 
ing Managers, though in somewhat a less 


degree than on Mr. Burke. He explicitly 
declared that Mr. Hastings had desolated, | 


and ruined the country which he was sent 


to govern, He also avowed that his only 


object in the prosecution was, © Zo obtain 


justice for the people of India yet he 
gave no opposition, to the division of the 
plunder of India, which took place under 
Mr. Dundas's bill. Mr. Grey has been 
very much calumniated in common with 
Mr. Sheridan, for endeavouring by the very 


means which Mr. Pitt himself recommend- 


ed. ten years ago, to excite a wish in the 
- people 
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people for a parliamentary reform. These 
two gentlemen and Mr. Fox have also been 
very much abused, because they did not 
think with Mr. Burke that a war with 
France, was the best mode of eradicating 
French principles from the minds of the 

inconsiderable and contemptible number of 
persons in this country who may be sup- 
posed after all that has happened, to en- 
tertain them. It is possible that having suf- 
fered in these instances so unjustiy them- 
 selves, they may be led to reflect upon the 
infamous calumnies which have been cir- 
culated, by the adherents of the party to 
which they belonged, while it was a party, 
against the gentleman whose trial is now 
pending; and they may be inclined, per- 
| haps, to ask themselves what advantage 
they have gained, or what honour they have 
attained, by cordially co-operating with 
Mr. Burke in this cause, after they had 
differed from him upon every other subject. 
They may possibly think there was a great 
deal of truth, in the remark of their friend 
Colonel M- Cleod, that they had been made 
cats paws of,” for many years. 
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Mr. Spesen and Mr. Grey are # be 
Members of a society called, the Friends 
eto the Liberty of the Press. It is a prin- 
ciple adopted by the society, that English- 

men have a right to discuss freely and 
fully the public characters and actions of 
public men. The writer, is himself a Mem- 
ber of that society, and has used that free · 
dom very often; yet it has happened that 
some Members of the society have adopted 
a strange opinion; and though they think it 
perfectly right to abuse a Minister, or a Mi- 
nister's Secretary, or to apply the hardest 
epithets to public measures, or to affirm 
when harsh necessity compels the Minister 
to extend the excise laws as the only means 
of collecting a tax from a people who were 
so taxcd, ten years ago, by Mr. Burke's ac- 
count, that the ingenuity of our Finan- 
cier was exhauſted, and supplies could no 
longer be raised ; we Say that these gen- 
tlemen, and their partizans, think it per- 
fectly fair to accuse a Minister, reduced to 
this hard necessity, of a design to de- 
stroy che — of the subject. But if an 


English- 


3 
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Englishman is impeached, if he is 1 - 


seven years upon his trial, subject during 


that whole period to every species of scur- 
rility and abuse that party poets, and party 


prose writers can load bim with; and if a 


friend of the gentleman so impeached shall 


venture in very temperate language to state 


facts, the truth of which no man living can 


deny. — If he shall affirm that the late 
parliament preferred twenty articles a- 


gainst the person impeached, without read- 


ing a line of thirteen of that number. —If he 
shall say that these articles condemn as cri- 
minal, systems which the King's Ministers 


have completely approved. —If he shall 
quote the letters containing that complete 


approbation, and if the names of Henry 


Dundas and William Wyndham Grenville, 
shall be signed to those letters.—If he shall 
shew, that the Ministers have taken for the 
public all those sums, which the impeached 
person is accused of having obtained by 
criminal methods.—If he shall oppose the 
statements of Mr. Dundas in the House of 
Commons, to those of Mr. Burke's in West- 
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minster Hall, and shall affirm that both 
cannot be true.---If he shall profess his be- 
lief in the veracity of Mr. Dundas; and if 
he shall venture to say, that such contra - 
dictions are in the highest degree disgrace- 
ful to the country then he is a libeller— 
he must be reprimanded--Prdsecuted Son- 
demned — imprisoned. — Then the Whit- 
breads, the Sheridans, and the Greys, who 
meet at a public dinner, and subscribe their 
money, to defend those who are prosecuted 
for publishiug opinions, on the conduct of 
government, join most cordially in pro- 
secuting the man, who ventures to arraign 
the justice or the consistency of the Ma- 
nagers of an impeachment. Then we are 
told that the Managers represent the people 
of Great Britain, and to arraign their con- 
duct, is to libel the whole people, in whose 
name they prosecute; a doctrine of a very 
dangerous nature, properly scouted by Mr. 
Dundas in the House of Commons, and a 
direct attack upon the liberty of the press. 
A law was passed in the year 1784, 
after much debate in both Houses, This 
law 
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law Mr. Burke in the following. year. af: 
| firmed to be © a corrupt act; and to mark 
his opinion of it the more strongly, he 
printed his speech, that posterity might 
know his sentiments. Is it consistent with 
justice that Mr. Burke should thus mention 


an existing law with impunity, and be a- 


mongst the first to censure a freedom of ex- 
pression in another, far, very far indeed 
Short of that which he himself used? 
Mr. Fox has published a very excellent 
letter to his constituents, in which he well 
defends his own conduct, in differing in 
opinion from a great majority of the House 
of Commons, and the nation. Does any 
rational man blame Mr. Fox, for so doing ? 
The truth is, that no man in the kingdom 
has written and spoken so freely of the acts 
of majorities as Mr. Burke, and Mr. Fox 
have done. The fiction, as it may well be 
called, of a Manager speaking in the name 
of all the people of Great Britain in the 

case of an impeachment, would apply 
equally to every other case. A man who 

calls an act of parliament « a corrupt act,“ 
not __ by this mode of reagonmng, libels 
i; 
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© the Conant of Great Britain,” by whose 
representatives it was passed, but the Lords, 


and the King also, whose concurrence Was 


necessary to make it a law. 


The act so denominated by Mr. Burke, 


was passed by a majority of three to one in 


Mr. Hastings was voted zn t/e late parlia- 
ment by one hundred and seventy-seven 


against ninety- one, which is not 2¹ to one; 


therefore the reasoning is stronger against 
Mr. Burke. In the same manner that the 


impeachment: is in the name of the people, the 


American war was so—the war which now 
unhappily rages 1c go too, and indeed every 


public transaction, which has received the 


sanction of a majority of the representatives 
of the people. | 

Let it be understood, that if a law 1s 
made, no man in argument shall presume 
to call it © a corrupt act.“ If a war is 
declared, no man shall dare to question its 


justice or its policy; and if an impeach- 


ment is voted, no man shall venture to 


point out the instances in which the articles, 


and the statements made by the King's Mi- 


nisters, are as different as light from dar k- 


ness 
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ness, and then Englishmen wil know that 
they are not to intermeddle in state affairs. 
But most fortunately for the freedom of ; 
the press a jury of Englishmen have deter. 
mined the point. Mr. Fox made a com- 
plaint to the last House of Commons, of a 
publication, written by a very ingenious, 
and a very learned man, in which he exa + 
mined into the nature f the charges pre- 
ferred against Mr. Hastings contrasted 
the character of that gentleman, who” had 
done 50 much to serve his country, with the 
characters of many others, who had: never 
Served their country at all, and affirmed 
amongst other things, that the late House had 
voted thirteen articles without reading them 
Ea passage particularly selected by Mr. 
Fox as libellous. The jury retired; read 
| the whole pamphlet through, and brought 
in a verdi& of Not Guilty; thereby agree- 
ing, that it was no crime to examine into 
the nature of the charges preferred against 
a man who had performed, by Mr. Pitt's 
confession, * great and meritorious services 
* to the state, and had actually saved the 
British empire from utter ruin to whom 


the 


the East India Company had returned their 
unanimous thanks for his long, faithful, and 
able services, and whom all ranks and 

descriptions of persons in India, natives and 5 
1 unite in justifying. Ec 

We have the fullest 3 that 
| every Englishman approved the verdict 
pronounced by that respectable] jury: and 
we are confident, that every honest man 
must reprobate the doctrines which some 
persons have attempted to support; viz. 

that the conduct of a Manager upon an 
impeachment, is not as fair a subject of 
investigation, as that of a Minister of . 
upon any public transaction. 
Upon the idea that public men, and . 
lic measures, of every description, may be 
commented upon vith decent freedom, with- 
out a violation of the law, we have endea- 
voured in this account of the origin of the 
trial, to render the following detail of 


each day's proceedings, io to our 
readers. 0 


we 


SY 


We hm 1 a resolution from the 
Journals of the Houle of Commons, “That 
« jt is the undoubted right of every subject 
of England, under any accusation, either 
« by impeachment or otherwise, to be brought 


« t0.4 sþeedy trial, in order t to be 1 


© or condemned.” 

We shall now give a list 1 6f the Changes 
in the Court, which are both Judges and 
jurymen, order to shew. the CONSEQUENCES 


with which a deviation from so constitu- 


tional a resol ution have been attended. 
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A L1sT of the desk who have died, or + betgme by | 


Creation, Election or Descent , from the Commences 
ment to the Close of 1 the TrxzAL of Mr. Hains. 


DECEASED PEERS. 
DUKES—IO0. 
Cumberland 1 Montague 
Chandos „„ oo” Somerset ä 
Manchester Manne, 
St. Albans Ry Newcastle EY 
Leeds Webb, D. of Somerset 
| |  MARQU1S—I 1 | 
Hertford. 
| EARLS—28. | 
8 : Hardwicke 
Ferrers ä 
Paulett | Abercorn 


Effingham Mansfield 
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= . POR E. of Guildford ” "1 \Kimmoul : 
JJ Torr OT 
9 ; e 0 Sandwich Oxford 8 
8 E Strafford FED 
kt _ 2 Cowper DP Buckinghamshire 
Bag i Waldegravre HBathurstt | 
| N | Pembroke _ Hillsborough 
1 | Darlington Camden 
1 Pomfret Digby 
| N Fred, F. of Guildford 8 Exeter | 
1 | e - VISCOUNTS—5.. 
a 5 Dudley and Ward 
Bolingbroke Montague 
Courtney | 
| BARONS—I7. 
Le Despencer Gage 
Say and Sele Dover 
Grantleß Mulgrave 
Boringdon Puoley 
Berwick Camelford 
Heathfield Ilphinston 
Craven Dacre e 
: A Romney | 
Rodney . 
BISHOPS—I2. 
Drs. Lowth, of London Drs. Thurlow, of Durham 
Shipley, of St. Asaph Ross, of Exeter 
Halifax, of St. Asaph Horne of Norwich. 
Beauclerck, of Hereford Wilson, of Bristol 
Harley, of Hereford Thomas, of Rochester 
Law, of Carlisle Hinchliffe, of Peterbro' 
| | SCOTS 
4 Lg 
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„„ scors PEERS | 
'IN THE LAST AND NOT IN THIS PARLIAMENT=7. 
Marquis of Lothian Earl of Galloway 
Earl of Casselis Dunmore 
Aberdeen Baron Kinnoul 
Dalhousie 
| | | CREATIONS—24. | 
Duke of Clarence Barons Aukland 
Barons Heathfield e ta 
3 Kenyon : Upper Ossory 
Dover Henry, Ld. Mulgrave 
Malmsbury 1 | 
Fisherwick Clive 
File... - Selsea 
Grimston Dundas 
John, Baron Mulgrave Mendip 
Douglas, E. of Merton Bradford 
HFarewood Yerborough 
Dogs Lord e Omen | 


NEW BISHOPS— IO. 


Dr. Douglas, of Salisbury Dr. Buller, of Exeter / 


Cleaver, of Chester Courtney, of Briatol _ 
| Beadon, of Gloucester Madan, of N 
Sutton, of Norwich Horsley, of Rochester 
Vernon, of Carlisle Stuart, of St. Davids. 
NEW PEERS OF SCOTLAND=—. ; 
Earls of Kelly Earls of Glasgow N 
Lauderdale Toorpichen 
Dumfries Somerville. 
Elgin 3 
5 PEERS 


- ne * 
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( xlviii. * 
PEERS wHo HAVE SUCCEEDED BY DESCENT=—4I. 
Dukes Manchester Fals Albemarle 
Somerset 1 Pembroke 
Newcastle Camden 
Montrose Bathurst -- 
Marquis of Hertford isi Hillsborough 
Earls Ferrers | Dighys:!t . 
Poulett Visc. Montague 
Clarendon © Bolingbroke | 
Pomfret e Dl Courtney 
Sandwich 1 Dudley and Ward 
Strafford Barons Craven 955 
Effingham | Montague, of Bough- | 
Guildford ton | 
Darlington Rodney 
Buckinghamshire 5 Camelford 
Hardwicke Foley 
Orford | T> Dynevor 5 
Abercorn | Say and Sele 
Kinnoul Grantley 
Stanhope _ Heathfield 
Oxford | Romney 
ee GENERAL TOTAL. 
Nesse Peers and Bishops oo 7 
Scots Peers in the last, not in this Parliament 7 
Creations 3 — — 24 
New Bishops ny” — "T9 
New Scots Peers _ - 7 
Peers e by Descent 41 
81 1562 


N. B. Two Dukes of Somerset, two Earls of Guild- 
ford, two Viscounts Montague, two Bishops of Hereford, 

two Bishops of St. Asaph, have died during the Trial of 
Mr. * 


THE TRIAL, 4 


FIRST YEAR, 1788. 


FIRST DAY, Feb. 13. 


THE IMPEACHMENT. 


WENT. HaAL. 


Taz temporary building for the trial of Mt. 
Hastings was arranged in this manner: 


The Chancellor at the upper end from the hall 155 


gate, under a state canopy; the Judges and Mas- 
ters in Chancery below them, fern mw 2 
ing officers about them. 


The royal box was on the right bt of the | 


Chancellor; on his left, the box for the Princes. 


Dukes, Marquisses and Viscounts were — 4 


the latter; the Bishops on the side With: the for- 


mer; the Earls and Barons sat on six rows be- 


tween thñe. « * 
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Pp Chancellor; his counsel on his right hand; the 


box for eyidence between the counsel for prose- | 
cution on his left. b 

Committee of the House of Coming : be- 
' hind their counsel; the short - hand writer, black 
| rod, &c. on the other side. | 
The House of Commons, Foreign Ministers, 
and Duke of Newcastle, fill the left side of en- 
trance. On the right hand are Peeresses, Boards 
of Works, and Lord Salisbury. | 

The seats for Peers tickets are echoining the 
courts of Chancery and the King's Bench. 
The opposite end of the hall, has on one side 
six more rows for Peeresses; on the other, the 
remainder of the House of Commons; the Lord 
High Chamberlain's box is between them. 
| To the praise of Sir P. Burrell, Sir William 
Chambers, Couse, &c. all is well ordered within 
doors. Without, the guards, both horse and 
foot; General Buekley, &c. &c. have the credit 
of the order, no less good. | 
There were about 350 men, in detachment from 
the three reginients—Of the horse a field oth- 
cer's party. _ | 

The Westminster magistrates, Wright, Adding 
ton, Hyde, &c. a were on duty, and did it very 
bs, vell. i 
"91 Time 
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,. Time—about nine oclock, the galleries for 
Peers tickets, &c. filled. At eleven the House 
of Commons. came; at twelve the Lords assem- 
bled. . e elaine Ba 
And 800n aſide, i. 
Mr. Hastings was zummoned to the loc | 
Aſter Mr. Hastings had knelt, pro formd, and 
was standing at the bar, he was addregzed I the 
Lord Chancellor: 
„ Mr. Hastings, 
4 You are now upon your trial, on changita 
. brought against you by the House of Commons. 


4 The Court upon your application admitted you | 


ce to bail, allowed you the assistance of such 
& counsel as you chose to select, and ample time 
« to prepare your defence. These are not indul- 
* 6 gencies—they are what every British subject in 
ce your situation has a right to expect from every 
British tribunal. In proportion to the high 
„ rank and character of the prosecutors, and to 
5 the magnitude and extent of the charges, should 
E be your attention to the proceedings, relying 
e at the same time with the fullest confidence on 

5 the justice and the impartiality of the Court.” 
To this, which the Lord Chancellor delivered 
with a dignity beyond all imagination to conceive 
or praise, Mr. Hastings bowed, and replied thus, 
with becoming brevity, and wich some embarass- 
5 2 ment, 
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ment also, not a little becoming. 

„ My Lords, 12285 | | 
I come before your Lordchips' 5 im- 
pressed equally with a consciousness of my own 
integrity and the justice of this high Court, 
& upon which I have the most firm: and perfect 
6 reliance.” - 

While the Lord datei ad Mr. Aenne | 
thus spoke, the whole assembly were fixed in ea- 
ger gaze, and the most approving astonishment. 
The scene, and its accompaniments were at the 
moment irresistible. The heart felt them there 
were ideas as well as objects; not only Westmin- 
ster Hall but the British Constitution. 

Then the charges were read; and after each | 
charge, the answer. | 

The nn of the day closed 2 at balf pas 
hoe: 

The Queen 0 the Princesses, the Prince of 
Wales, and Dukes of York, Cloucester, and 
Cumberland, were present. 

The Prince spoke much to the Lord Chancel- 
lor. | | 

The Peers, bf course, in their dress of state 
they all, on entering bowed to the throne.— The 


Bishops did not bow. 


The Managers, Charles F ox and all, were in 
full dress. 5 
But 


g * 
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But a veiy few of the Commons were full 


dressed —some of them in boots. Their seats 


were covered with green cloth, the rest of the 


building was © one red.” i 


If there could have arisen any question be- 


tween the sexes, the women would have carried 


it, for they were twelve to one. 
Mr. Hastings was in dark blue. He a for 


some time—On a motion from a Peer the Chan- 


cellor ordered him a chair; and he sat the whole 


time, but occasionally, when he spoke to his coun- 


sel. 1 | 
His. counsel were Mr. Law, Mr. Plomer, Mr. 
Dallas—For the Commons, Dr. Scott, and Dr. 
Lawrence;—Messrs. nu Pi bot, W 
and Douglas, 


SECOND 
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\ SECOND DAY, Feb, 8 
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Tur . of yesterday, was — rough 
the charges. 

They were all read, from the seventh to the 
end the answer to each, followed each. 
One of the clerks who read, was generally au- 
dible; and by a good fortune which seemed to 
gratify most people, it was his lot to deliver the 
eloquent address of Mr. Hastings, in the con- 

clusion of his answer. 
This address is very strong and none of is 


strength is wasted on needless prolongation—the _. 5 


clerk, to do him justice, read it as well as he 
could —he was impressed himself, and of course 
he was impressing on most of those who heard 
him. Indeed the general ideas of exculpation, 
the many maintainable pleas for allowance and 
regard, are not easy to be resisted. | 
The forms were the same as the preceding day. 
Mr. Hastings, summoned by the man with the 
mace, entered with his bail, and bent, as if to 
kneel on entering, when the Chancellor aying 
rise, he stood and sat, as before. . 
There was of course no change as to distribu- 
tion of place. 
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very chin —the ber of members, ſhe” a few 


minutes near the elose was forty through the © "2 


greater part of the days _ were not twenty, 'Y 
present. une «i 


Of the Managers, were were Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, Mr. North, and two or three more 
Mr. Burke did not appear the whole day. 

The audience too was comparatively thin. 
Many of the benches for Peers tickets, were = 
empty from the beginning ; and many OTE Rn = 
tied before the end of the day. Y 

The time was twelve o'clock, when the Peers 
took their seats; and half past four when they 
left them. |, 

There were present near 80 temporal Peers 
and 15 Bishops, including Vork and Canterbury. 

The Bishops this day bowed before the throne. 

The Prince, the Dukes of Vork, Gloucester, 

and Cumberland, were there but not the Queen, | 

nor the Princesses. 4 
There were no foreigners of dininftionLady 
Reade, Lord Hood, and eleven persons more, 4 
had the whole length of the building, viz. the WM 
Duke of Newcaxtle's box, all to themselves. = 
The Peeresses were also very far from nume- 
runs 
Of the Judges Buller, Wilson, and Lord 
Loughbourough were absent. 
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THIRD 


| TY Log N . 
THIRD: DAY, Feb. 15. 


Tax Lord Chancellor, though be had no par- | 
ticular exertion, was contemplated with that ge- 
neral veneration, which is almost involuntary, 
when primary talents are in the first place. 

The Lords and Commons being assembled, in 
due form, as on the two preceding days, Mr. 
Burke, as in order, rose, to make what is called 

the general opening. 

During this important trial, it would not be 
decent in us to report at length the speech of dne 
of the Committee. Of its character, perhaps, 
some account vill be expetted from us bY the 

public, | | 

Prepared as Mr. Burke has been—by time 
and better judgment for his speech, it is not 
surprising that the extrayagancies of his manner, 
and the Iricisms, if we may say so, of his utter- 
ance, should be done away. Throughout, he 
was very audible, and sometimes very animated. 
In the exordium, his manner had some solem- 
nity, and looked like alarm indeed, the awful- 
ness of the scene, and the magnitude of the sur. 
rounding multitude might well inspire it. 85 
. 0 In 


i, 5 1 
In speaking of Mr. Hastings, he was hot 

sparing of invettive. He described him as guilty 

of Avarice, Oppression, Cruelty, and Insolence 

That he had a heart as black as the blackest © gi 

could mate it—and so black, that the imagination . 

an accuser could not paint it, as it was. "He! . 5 


Am e off the. Bos ths Black 
ee very animated, and very fine: and 
o were the peaceful and innocent 8215 27 
. the happier days of the Hindoos. Ns 
Mr. Burke began his speech at F mi- 3 
nutes after eleven at a quarter past two, he 1 
complained of fatigue, and requested the Lords 2 
to adjourn to the following day. , _ 
The attitude and manner of Mr. Burke was \ 
not ungraceful. He addressed himself to that 
vast assembly with a command of voice that filled 
every part of the court, and impressed his sub- 
je with force. 
In the course of his pee he twice intro- 
duced a story but it was of a grave kind. 
The committee were yesterday very numerous. 
Mr. Sheridan did not break his custom of coming 
in late. Mr. Fox was there the whole time. The- 
greatest part of the committee were full dressed. 
Mr. Burke was the same —in dark brown. 


. The 
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3 Tbe Commons were, as in duty bound, very 
numerous: to the amount of two hundred and 


* ty, or upwards. 2 VE 
Z#The Lords, to the number of one badked W 
| vixty-four, were present. and bestowed * — 


1 attention to Mr. Burke. 
During his speech, Mr. Hastings sat with much 
be apparent firmness and composure, and heard un- 
moved, the reproaches that were bestowed upon 
3 The bow of the Prince of Wales to the throne 
in passing, was much spoken of. That of the ' 
Peers in general, had some deviations from grace. 


* When Mr. Burke made his general Reply in this year, 
which took up nine days, the Lords present at one time 


were nine—seldom many more, 1 
FOURTH 


; Ms. Burke id in the Hiatorical Deal. 
of Local Occurrences and Observations, „ 
minary to the Government, he was e to 
Impeach. 

T bat curiosity followed bags 3 eager, a 
mall gratified, nobody can, truly, deny.—Ab- 
traded from all direct reference to Mr. Hastings, 
or any present politics, there was much, which 
bistorically and philosophically, interested all.— 
So far, at least, it must be owned, his display was 
the work of a master —his views were taken from 

the best advantage ground of observation lh 
put things in their finest attitudes! a 

He struck off a map, as it were, of the mi. 5 
ral world—gave a fine ridicule of geographical 
morality ; as if conscience and moral feeling were 
the creatures of points and parrallels—existences, 
which like certain animals, drooped beneath the 

| Jine—-quite the contrary |—unamenable to each 
law of latitude, to each control of climate, he as- 

zerted, with new powers, the universality of vir- 
tue, the eternity of truth! 

When his argument led him forth against arbi- 
trary power, his array was glorious indeed 


5 


he 
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he called together, all the forces of Gb and 
equity not only the Genius of England, but all : 
Asia, clamorous on his side—The Koran, the 
Institutes of Timur The Gentoo Code—all, at 
every idea of tyrannical usurpation, as strong 
and stedfast as our statutes at large.— In short, 
says he,—* Talk to me any where of power, and 
Ie tell you of protection! Mention a magis- 
trate — and the idea follows, of property. —Shew 
me any government, and you are to see the pro · 
posed interest of those who are governed !— 
Power constituted otherwise is a monster, —that 
is impossible !—in every system, where there is 
any notion of the ie of God, or the good o of 
mankind! 
„ To act, or think otherwise, is biacalions to 
e Religion, no less than an uproar in local order! 
« For, + Every good and perfect gift is of God"— 
e and what good gift of God to Man, can be 
6 more perfect, than the innate idea of justice 
* and mercy—the law written in our hearts the 
« primum vivens, the ultimum moriens, of every | 
66 being that has the boast of reason!“ 
The late Lord Clive's purposes were honoura- 
ble and useful—well-imagined, and well-intended 
that with the policy of virtue, he at once strove 
to limit what we should possess in Asia—and re- 
gulate what should be limited. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Viet also he some commendation.” a4 

fo could not discover the application to Foy _ 
cause at issue, of two stories introduced by Mr. 
Burke in this day's speech The Three Seals and 
the death of Meran, the son of Meer Jaffier by 
legitimacy. It did not appear in the first place, 
that Mr. Hastings had the least concern in either 
transaction; and in the next, neither was made 0 ; 
matter of Charge, nor were alluded to by the House | 
of Commons in their Articles. RE, 

The smaller incidents of the day are 8 

Mr. Burke —fatigued in one part of his speech, 
gave an extract from the printed Defence of Mr. | 
Hastings, to be read by Mr. Adam. + 

Two or three times Mr. Burke took a glass of " 
water and a piece of orange, T 7 

The Managers were all present and the Spe- «i 
ker, with above 200 of the Commons. The | : 
Lords, 164. _ | e 

Lord Loughbourough sat among the Feb 
The Chancellor left the woolsack, and was the 
whole day at the table the Prince also sat at the 
table and the Dukes of York and Cumberland, 
close behind him Lord Camden stood at the foot 
of the Throne and, like a strong argument 
posteriori, Erskine behind it.—Sir Peter Burrel 
Stood among the Commons. | 


Mons, 


* 


ons de 8 Mans de oth, M. del 
eee M. de . and other eee were 
present. . | 

The Peeresses were numerous. 1 

The time was, from half past eleven pony a = 
| 1 8 1 70 past three O clock Mr. Burke's ech 
continuing all the time. 5 


Mx. Burke spoke in this day for three hours, 
when in the midst of a detail of cruelties said 
to have been exercised in Denagapore, he was 
aparently taken ill, and unable to proceed. The 
Court rose in great confusion, and not without 
some marks of resentment in the countenances of 
individuals, who had in vain attempted to discover 
that matter in the charge to which Mr. Burke's 
speech applied. 

Mr. Burke's descriptions were more vivid— 
more harrowing—and more horrific—than human 

utterance 


1 : 


Dy on either fact or fancy, perhaps, 6 cle | 
formed before. The agitation of most people 
was very apparent and Mrs. Sheridan * 80 
er een that she fainted. 
cc He painted a whole country, bases 1 
« every influence of devastation—the fruits of 
« the earth—all the produce of human labor— 
& nay, the very instruments of labor, with fero - 
cc cious rapine, seized and sold -The unoffend- 
« ing, and the helpless, he said, were tied to the 
« stake, and buffeted with Bamboo Canes. A = 
« father and his child were bound together, , 
% and beat with violence more tormenting—for,. 
e that though but one was struck, the other suf. 
« fered; and sense and sensibility were lacerated 
ec jn the same moment! Flaggellations were in- 5 
« flicted, till the nails of the sufferers dropt off 
 & from their hands and feet! The breasts of 
« women were forced into wedges of wood !— 
ee The parent was forced to sell his child 
« the child to yield up her father Nay, even 
ce the consolations of imagination each traditio- 
e nary charm !—each hereditary pledge The 
& s00thing satisfactions of domestic life, of friend- 
e ship, and of family! Nay, even the sacred 
„ store-houses of buried worth itseli—all were 
6 outraged ! and left no wreck behind Such 
66 Was 
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LI was ate rapine of the time; 80 Tell, 60 fer Nee 
u $0 unsparing, 80 insatiable! More consuming 5 


4 itself.“ 


than even the funeral pile More greedy than 
« the grave i—More NEXOTSINE than even death 

On the ubjett of che haitiniery'6f there infer. 
nal enormities, he broke out with the finest ani-. 
mation ! Gunga Govind Sing was particularly stig- 
matized; though of undenied enormity, he was 
admitted into high office, because he was thought 
to be a clever man. | 

„ My lords,” exclaimed Mr. Burke, « let me 


e for a moment quit my delegated character, and 


« speak entirely from my personal feelings and 
« conviction. I am known to have had much 
« experience of men and manners, in active life, 
«and amidst occupations the most various! 
From that experience, I now protest, I never 
& knew a man who was bad fit for service that 
ce was good! There is always some disqualifying 
« ingredient mixing and spoiling the compound! 

„The man seems paralytic on that side! His 
s muscles there have lost their very tone and | 
character! They cannot move! In short, the 
« accomplishment of any thing good is a physical 
ce impossibility for such a man. There is decre- 


„ pitude as well as distortion;—he could not if 


„he would, is not more certain, than he would 


« not if he could.“ 
Mr. 


( 


Mr. Paterson, the son of the. venerable chair” 


45 


e Committee of Sup e 
man to th Supp! y, yas. N 


much worth. His mind was diser ; his tem mPer 1 


111 * 18 1— 25 * 
could bear; bis plans, in thougl 12 ablion, v wer e | , 
\ wi ner 
distinguished by skill and Teftitu el a 
TEIN) p £7. fy * 


The time of the Court. sitting, was fron aq Ar- 
' 20%, 1731); 


ter before tyelve to af wm minutes before three. | 
5 be Chancellor, tough silent, was not uhob- 


222118817 
served, nor undistinguished. A superior mind 


Vas apparent throughout, i in all the passages which 
he noted through all his attentions of the day 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Grenville were not ee, 
Lord Loughborough was on the Baron's bench; 
Steele, Jekyll, Courtenay, George Hardinge, &c. | 
were among 50 of the Commons; Major North 
was in one part of che auditory ; and Mrs. Sid- 


dons, with Mr. Erskine, i in another. 15 8 . i 
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Tax Peers being assembled, and Mr. Hastings 
being summoned into Court, Mr. Burke 200g on 
the fourth day of his speech. | SEW 

The first and greater part of it was consumed 
in painting in very strong language, the abu 
commitzed by * Govind * but which di 


Cc | not 


bo 1 ) 


not seem de relevant to Mr. Hadings : "7" 

m describing the abuses of goverment in the pro- 
vinces—the extortion, and the receipts of 1 money, * 
which he termed 50 many robheries E the Ea: t In- 

dia Company, 3 

He declared, that such was the system of ini. 
auity that was established by Mr. Hastings and his 

5 creatures: that he studied the destruction of 
e government both practically and theoretically: 
that he had reduced depravity into law, and . 

« culation into rules of arithmetic.” 
Alfter having dwelt on these topics some time, 
in a tone of voice not very forcible, which were 
likewise twice interspersed with readings of let- 
ters, &c. he reached the concluding parts of his 
oration, at which period Mr. Burke rose into that 
animation, which carries with it such power over 
his audience | 
&« I charge (cried he) Warren Huatiogs, 5 in the 
& name of the Commons of England, here assem- 
& bled, with kigh crimes and midemeanors!—L 
& charge him with fraud, abuse, treachery, and rob- 
& bery !—T charge him with crueltzes unheard of, 
Oo & and devastations almost without a name -L 
| &« charge him with having scarcely left in India 
6 what will prove satisfaclion for his guilt!” 

„ And now (added he, in language which faintly . 
hearing, we almost tremble to convey) and now 
(added he) I address ROY to this assembly, 

6 witch 
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& with the moat perfect reliance on ths justice of 
« this high Court. Amongst you se a venerable 
« and religious band, Whose province and whose 
4 duty it is to venerate that government which is 
ce established i in piety and mercy. To them, what 
must have been the principles of Mr. Hastings? 
_ Amongst you, 1 see the judges 'of England, 
« the deliverers of law founded on equal justicg. 
& To them, what must have been the usurpations, 
the tyranny, the extortions of Warren Hastings? 
% Amongst you, 1 descry an illustrious and 
e virtuous train of nobles, whose forefathers have 
& fought and died for the constitution! Men who 
« do even less honor to their children, than those 
« children do to them, who are here assembled to 
« guard that constitution which they have received. | 
ce From them, what must the violator of all forms 
« and constitutions deserve! | 
& With one voice, they will encoutage thas 1 in- 
6 « peachment, which I here solemnly maintain. 
„ impeach therefore, Warren Hastings, i in the 
c name of our Holy Religion, which he has dis- 
4 graced 7 impeach him, in the name of the 
English constitution, which he has violated and 
« broken impeach him, in the name of Indian 
« millions, whom he has sacrificed to injustice—7 
« zmpeach him, in the name, and by the best rights 
« of human nature, which he has stabbed to p< 
© heart. And I conjure this high and sacred 
| C A « Court 
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Court, not to let these pleadings be heard in vain.” 

Such was the animated peroration of Mr. Burke. : 
The speech of a noble Lord to Mr. Burke after 
the conclusion of this address, was much talked 
of. He said to Mr. Burke, that if ke proved what 
he had 50 strongly and confidently asserted, no 
punishment could equal the crimes of. Mr. Has- 
tings; if he did not, he would himself deserve 
the reprobation and contempt of every honest 
man. | 

Mr. Burke began at thirty-five minutes past 
eleven, and continued speaking till past one. 

At this time, Mr. Fox rose, and submitted to | 
the Court, whether the impeachment should not 
proceed article by article, with the answers from 
Mr. Hastings to each—or. whether the whole 
should go on, reserving the ans wer of Mr. Has- 
tings to all collectively?— He strenuously con- 
tended for the former, and adduced precedent. 
He spoke very audibly and with . 

Mr. Anstruther rose to support Mr. Fox — 
with what success, we pretend not to say. 1 

In reply to their arguments, Mr. Law, as coun- 
sel for Mr. Hastings, rose to contend for the right 
of reply on the part of Mr. Hastings, to the whole 
collectively. That every part of the charge should 
be gone through, and then should come the an- 
swer, with the general issue - Guilty or not ? Mr. 
Law had some argument, but much action. 
| TT Mr, 
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LS 
Mr. Plumer followed Mr. Law in very elegant 
and forcible language, and by stating the nature 
of the charges, he shewed very clearly that they 
had so intimate a conneQtion the one with the 
other, that it would be utterly impossible to go 
through them separately; and that Mr. Hastings 
could not begin his defence until che entire pro- 
secution was closed.. * 

Mr. Dallas supported the same BY and with 
much animation. He stated, that Mr. Hastings 
had every claim to indulgence, but received none. 
That the Managers pursued him with a vindictive 
Hersecution, that even the choice and mode of his 
defence were to be taken from him, and one more 
commodious to his accusers was to be substituted 
in its room; and that the attention of his judges 
would be distracted, from taking article by arti- 
cle, instead of taking it in one general, compre- 

hensive view at once. 

Mr. Dallas met the question in a very liberal 
and animated manner: —reprobated much, the ar- 
rogance which the honourable Managersassumed, 
and the severity with which they condutted them- 
selves to Mr. Hastings. | 

Mr. Fox strenuously denied that the prac- 
tice of the Courts below ought to have any 
weight on their Lordships; they were to be 
governed in their decisions by the law and usage 
of Parliament. He contended, that the cause 
would be better understood by going through one 

| | 8 entire 
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entire article betend they wid: upon another; 
and that a contrary mode would create perplexity 
and confusion. With respect to any advantage 

chat might be taken of the defendant's defence on 
one article, in the prosecution of the next, it 
ought to have no weight in the argument, since 
the Commons might at any time, and in any stage 
of the trial do that, by preferring new articles. He 
did not say they would do $0, but IP miele if 
they pleased. 

Mr. Fox having finished, 5 cd rose, and 
adjourned to debate on the manner of a 
the charges and the defence. | 

At this time, it was near six o'clock, and of 
course the determination will take place. on Fri- 
day. 


SEVENTH DAY, Feb. 22. 


A very interesting debate took place in the 


House of Lords yesterday, on the future mode of 


proceeding. In the course of it, the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Duke of Richmond alluded to the 
variety of criminatory matter extraneous to the ar- 
ticles, which Mr. Burke had introduced into his 


5 


(4) k 
gpening apeech. They observed, thas the abltat * 


charge voted by the House of Commons, sunk to A Og : 


utter insignificance, on à comparison with the 
zew mutter introduced by Mr. Burke; that chat 
Gentleman would be justly deemed a calumniatet 
if he did not frame this new : matter into such a 
form as would enable Mr. Hastings to reply to it. 
The Chancellor utterly denied that there way a 
law of Parliament, as applied to evidence, digtin& 
from the law of the land. He said, that no evi- 
dence could be admitted on an impeachment, 
which did not apply to the matter in charge; the 
Managers being appointed by the House of Com- 
mons, to make good their articles, and not 10 * 
ginate charges themselves. 0 
The Chancellor, Lord Grantley, Lord Stor- 
mont, and Lord Carlisle, in speeches of infinite 
ability, exposed the fallacy of proposing to go on 
as Mr. Fox recommended. Lord Stormont re- 
minded their Lordships, that some of them might 
on a future day be in the same situation Mr. 
HFastings now was, and he implored them not to 
establish a precedent, which would militate against 
the immutable and eternal laws of justice. The 
Chancellor in a second speech, said that it was 
their duty to do justice according 10 the law 6f 
England. He -utterly disclaimed all knowledge 
of the law of Parliament, as distinct from the law 
of the land. In times of. barbariam indeed, he 
5 e | taid, 


said, when ta Pnpeach a man, was 10 ruin him, by 
the Strong hand of, power, by tumult, or by faction, 
the law and usage of Parliament were quoted in or- 
der to justify the most iniquitous and atrocious acts. 
In these enlightened days, he hoped no man 
would be tried but by the law of the land, which | 
was. admirably calculated to protect innocence and 
to punis guilt. If we follow the law and usage of 
Parliament, as it is called, what injustice, said the 
Chancellor, shall we not commit? In early im- 
peachments counsel was not allowed, even in mis- 
demeanors, and there was not a single impeach- 
ment in the last century, in which there were not 
the strongest marks of tyranny, injustice and * 
Pyèssion. | | 
The Court being e about naive 0 clock, 
| the Lord Chancellor informed the Managers of 
the decision by the House of Peers: 
To hear the whole evidence in support at 
& all the charges of impeachment, and then, to let 
& the. defendant enter on his defence.” 
I To this Mr. Fox, after a minute's whisper wick 
Mr. Burke, Mr. Sheridan, &c. replied, + 
That The Managers wished for a very brief 
& indulgence—that they might withdraw, for a 
© moment's conference.” | | 
This indulgence being of course granted, as 
2000 as asked, the Managers withdrew ; and 1 in 
seven minutes returning + 7 
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Mr. Fox rose and öbbervetl that the Managers 
Meta the decision of their Lordships. He 
commented on the words of the resolution, and 
said that the Commons claimed à right to bring 
new articles at any period of the proecutiong or at 
any period of the defence, or after the ciose of the 
defence; and that the articles so brought should 
make a part of the depending impeachment. The 
Managers, it was true, had no authority but to 
support the articles then before the Court, but the 
Commons might send up new articles at any time. 
After this exordium, Mr. Fox made a very strong 
and pointed allusion to what had passed in the 
House of Lords on Friday. He strongly con- 
tended, that the law and custom of Parliament 
was a part of the law of the land. — That it was 
the power of impeachment which alone could pu- 
nish bad ministers or corrupt judges That the 
man who ſhould dare to treat that Lex et consuetu- 
do Parliamenti vith ridicule or indifference, did 
not fear the law, and endeavoured to bring into 
disrespect that on which the constitütion of this 
country stood and depended. Mr. Fox next ob- 
served, that it was to the honor both of Ministers 
and Opposition, that differing on all other points, 
they had heartily concurred in voting the im- 
peachment of Mr. Hastings. It was the tri- 
umph of humanity, and honourable to both par- 
ties. Mr. F ox said, that the Benares article, 
_ 


4 


having touched upon the matter contained in it. 


ordships, Mr. Burke in his general opening not 


He here again alluded to the debate in the House 
of Lords, and said his friend, Mr. Burke had 
been misunderstood; that he never meant to offer 


proof of the preparatory matter unless called upon 


40 to do; that he had necessarily introduced matter 


pPreparatory, instruftive and historical; but that 


he had so done to enable their Lordships the-bet- 


ter to understand what was to follow. We con- 85 
ſess, that we do not perſetily comprehend the rea- 


soning of Mr. Fox. Mr. Burke is appointed a 
delegate by the Commons, to support certain Spe- 
ciſic charges voted by them; he speaks four days 
says not one word of those specific charges, but 
opens others of his own authority, ten times more 
criminal, / true, than those he was appointed to 
sustain; but upon which no evidence can be received 
until they receive the previous nen of che 


House of Commons. 


Mr. Fox next adverted to the situation in 
which the Managers stood; possessing for the 
time the whole authority of the Commons of 


England; in chat situation, as respect was due to 


them, so it became them to act with dignity, and 
recommend no mode of proceeding, to offer no 
evidence, argument, to tender no evidence, which 
48 judges, they would not receive An advocate 
| Was 


{27 q 
was to do the best for his client—They were r 
even to offer an argument, of the truth of * 1 
they bad not the fullest conviction.— After this 
exordium, Mr. Fox preceeded to the Benares \ 
case, which having been so often detailed, W 
shall only say, that he declared the exaftion of 


five lacks of rupees from Cheyt Sing as a wax 


subsidy, was criminal in so far as it was a flagrant 
breach of treaty—that Mr. Hastings was urged to 


make this exaQtion by malice. He freely admitted, 


that Mr. Pitt, of whom he spoke very bandsome- 
ly, totally differed with him on these leading and 
fundamental points of the charge, and, indeed, 
upon every part of it, except the intention of 
fining Cheyt Sing for his delinquency in the sum 
of forty lacks of rupees. Mr. Fox lamented this 
important difference, but contended, that the great, 
point of Mr. Hastings's criminality was, the de- 
mand of a war subsidy from Cheyt Sing, CON- 
trary to treaty ; ; and that all the other circum- 
stances grew out of this demand. 

He went through the various events that hap- 
pened at Benares, from the period of the first de- 
mand upon Cheyt Sing to his expulsion in 1781 
and adverted to his own India Bill, and spoke 
with great freedom of DireQors, who, provided 
they got money for the Company, were little-s0lici- 
tous as to the mode of getting it but the nation, 
he said, would do justice to India, without consi- 

dering 


5 how it might affect the credi of the Com | 
„„ ; 

Mr. Hastings eds himoelf, — this 
long day, with the most becoming e e __ 
elf Possession. e 

The Commons present were n three wind: 
area." The rest of the auditory were very nu- 
merous—Lord Camden sat at the table with the 
Chancellor Lord Loughborough was among the 
Barons Erskine was on the left side.— Mr. Pitt, 
Dundas, Tom Steele, Jekyl, Bearcroft, were a few 
to be mentioned among the Commons. 

The adjournment is to Monday morning, when 
* Crey ee with his r ee 


EIGHTH DAY, Feb. 25. 


Tu Court. assembling about twelve o'clock, 
Mr. Grey opened, 1 in continuation of the Benares 5 
charge. 

The expulsion of Cheyt 1 5 His deſeQive. go- 
vernment that succeeded; the cavalry; the plun- 
der of the fort; the levy of forty lacks, and the 

es 
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1 failure of accounting to the Compaly 
for that exaftion, formed the chief topics of bl 
speech, and which of course, hereafter, will ben 
subjects of evidence. a | \ | 
Much incidental, matter. from PH ha nen A 
the charges, and the replies, &c. was. introduced 
into the speech; part of them was 32d. by Mrs 
Adam, as well as by Mr. Grey, himself 
A few minutes after. two o'clock. Mr. Grey 
drew to his conclusion, passing through the % \ 
pifuresque descriptions sq finely giyen or said to L 
be given by Cheyt Sing of his on country, both 
before and after its devastation. These descrip- 
tions, certainly a literary curiosity, exemplifying : 
with delightful force, how well it, is in words 
at once to interest and to paint, he very artfully 
postponed for the final i impressions of the speech. 
It unfortunately turned out afterwards, that. the 
paper was written by a PRE Engliſhman | in 
Calcutta. | I 
6e I hope not much e to be troublezome. 
6 I beg indulgence but for few words more. 
« If, my Lords, in going over. my appointed 
e ground, I have ever been hurried too fast, or 
6 carried too far; if my imagination has, against 
„ my wish, seęmed at all times over-heated as it 
00 went, and the verbum ardens gone off from the 
6 Proper aim, let my heat be understood to be 
00 involuntary; let my excitements be acknow- 
ledged 


1 


& ledyed pure. 1 hope I may, with full credit, | 
& disavow malice. I pant for truth; but 1 can- 
* hot here look for it without emotion! 
Who can, who ſhould be unmoved, when 
& he becomes the spectator of enormities? when 
te he is delegated to a sacred service for the de- 
« te&ion of guilt! when he. thinks he can face 
4 criminality to its proofs, as certainly as be has 
« gympathy for its consequences | |; 
„ Think, my lords, if you can, without tarkonal 
& anger, of outrage, exattion, devastation, and 
death !— The plunder of provinces! the dis- 
« tress of nations! all nature blasted by the wi- 
e thering malignity of man! the helpless and the 
© unoffending ; what is useful, and what is ho- 
4 nourable; the peasant and the prince, all pre- 
e maturely swept together to the grave * 
« His deeds (whoever sins up to deeds like 
“ these) his deeds be on his head! He, by whom 
« the seeds of ruin are scattered—his is the har- 
« yest of iniquity—the penal responsibility, at 
& each exaQ tribunal, here and hereafter! 
E Thus, my Lords, you cannot help forgiving 
« the strong emotions, which your own honour 
« and humanity must feel. 
« But there is more to be Kyiv: I have. 
80 much positive imperfection; I have more com- 
& parative deficience to deplore. 1 have, alas! 
& taken a task that is above my strength, and have 
. been 


* 
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(. been PAY to follow, multa gemens longs inter- 


vallo, after abilities such as no strength I know 
can keep up wit! 

66 However, thank God, I have wi to do my 
duty, and the best of 1 men can do no more! If 
I fall, perhaps, on an estimate of talents—I | 
hope to rise, without presumption, on the claims 


of fair intention! 


c And after all, it is not genius; it is not ora- , 


- 


tory; it is not the charm. of unexpected throws 
of language, nor the rapt gaze after new. subli- 


mity in ideas! No, my lords, it is nature It 
is truth! It is from duties well done, from pri- 
vileges well afferted, from the steady maintain- 


ance of every thing right, and from the strong 
impeachment of all who are wrong, that we can 
satisfy the claims of exiſtence and responsibi- 


& lity ! Decorate ourselves with the only enno- 


4 


te 
ee 


bling quality, worth, and transmit the remem- 


brance of ourselves, and the very name of our 


country, with common honour to our chil- 
dren,” | - 
The voice and aer of Mr. Grey were 


in good harmony with his imagination and feel - 
ing. He was well collected, without arrogance; 
free in his expression, without any rattle of volu- 
bility; firm in his sentiments, with scarcely any 
disgusting obduracy to the defendant. | 


Mr, 


Mr. Grey spoke like a man in earnest. He 
put the charge on' its true ground—declaring as 
Mr. Hastings had done, chat if the demand of a 
war subsidy from Cheyt Sing was contrary to 
treaty, he was deeply responsible—if consonant 
to treaty, then the charge fell to the ground. 
How far the evidence justified the pompous decla- 
mation of Mr. Grey, will be seen hereafter. 

When Mr. Grey had concluded, Mr. Anstru- 
| ther called the evidence, the clerks of the India 
House and House of Commons, Mr. Morton, Mr. 
Benson, &c. to prove necessary documents of of- 
fe; the appointments and hand-writing of Mr. 
Hastings; his petitions to the House, answers to 
charges, &c. &c. which with some few words 
from the defendant's counsel, consumed the time 
till a quarter past five; two hours, before which 
the Hall was nearly deserted. „ 

Further than this, there was nothing memorable, 
but that the child of the Duke of Gloucester, as 
well as others, was very busy i in 1 taking notes! 
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Tas Court, and the management of this bu- 
e are to be eee ſor their, aan 
tuality. | | 

The time of 8 was at en bock 3 

Mr. Anstruther went on with the evidence on 
the Benares charge There was no personal wit- 
ness called to give oral testimony. Office docu» 
ments were "adduced, on the subject of Mr. 
Hastings's commission, and the similar authorities 
of his predecessors, Mr. Verelst, and Lord Clives 
Mr, Cartier, never to be mentioned without 

praise, had, it seems, no commission in his ap- 
pointment at Bengal. 

These were read the constitution * af; a Ze⸗ 
mindar=the constitution of Cheyt Sing==and va- 
rious extraQts, from secret letters to the East India 
Directors minutes of council at Calcutta com · 
munications, conversations, &c. &c. 

In the course of these, some few words passed 
between Mr. Law and Mr, Fox. The former 
having read, contrary to the wisbes of the latter, 
not an extract from an instrument=-but the in- 
strument at large. Mr. Fox « imputed this, 
Ru „„ 2 & where 


1 
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te wherefore, was not visible, to delay, and urged 
e in future instances of similar exactness, that the 

Counsel sheuld alledge the specific object of 
& each evidence, thus additionally adduced—an 
e allegation which will prevent trifling, by the 
& shame of voluntary falshood !” | 
- To this short speech, equally remarkable for its 
wit, its equity, and humanity, Mr. Law asserted in 
few words, what few seemed willing to deny, the' 
existence of his right, 2 * an, my his 
exerting it. | 
Thus the day crept on, till near four o heck? ; 
when the appointment of the Benares resident 
being the object, an altercation arose about a 
letter written by Mr. Hastings, which the Ma- 
nagers were for reading, and the defendant a- 
gainst. | 
The date of this letter was 1779; Mr. Mark- 
ham's appointment to the residency, was 1781; 
the Chancellor seemed to doubt the relevancy of 
the letter; Mess. Fox, Anstruther, and Adam, 
supported it. Mr. Taylor was also going to 
speak, when on a motion from Lord Camden, the 
Lords adjourned; and, contrary to the expetta- 
tion of many people who waited their return, 
among whom were Mrs. Sheridan, Dutchess of 
Devonshire, &c. - the Court concluded there. 
When a letter to Cheyt Sing, was reading by 
che en Lord en, with much sagacity, | 


2 enquired, 


( 33 ) 
aögülred, & if there was any title in the address, 
« or any address at the conclusion of the page 7 
The answer stated, © there was none. ? 

N Archbishop of Vork, on the word & inde- 
e pendance” occurring, in one of the documents, 
relative to the Zemindar, asked the import of the 
word, and © whether it referred to the India Com- 
& pany, or to local sovereignty? The Chan- 
cellor bore testimony to the propriety and im 
portance of the question; but said the en 
| tion, at present, was informal. | ten 
But very few of the eee not above twenty 
or thirty, were present through the day There 
was at first rather a full amid, ; but fn" soon 
5 quined the Hall. . 98 5 
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4 TENTH DAY, Feb. 28. 


Tux Court met, after its adjournment, at twelve 
o'clock, when the Lord Chancellor informed the 
Managers of the resolution of the House, re- 
_ $pefting the letter to be admitted in evidence. 

The Clerks also passed through a various mass 
of other written èvidence from the consultations 
of the Calcutta Council their letters, to and 
from 190 Company, public and secret; some of 


D 2 Which, 


Mr. Hastings, was the last paper before the 


_ —Nnever more than twenty, and latterly but three; 


(46). 


which, had the meaning been to og ka. it 
secret still, could not have been better read, 
Two of the Clerks from the India House, 
were at the bar with their office books; and both, 
but particularly the Accountant, gave a short 
testimony, in a mode that was ye sensible, and 
well collected. 
The evidence a. chiefly went to the 
Benares residency, and the circumstances in the 
_ appointments of Mr. Fowke and Mr. Mark- 
ham—the stipends, the cavalry, and the subsidy 
ia lieu. | 
The eloquent and convincing account of the 
expedition to Benares, stated to be written by 


Court—much of it was read, till the Clerk could 
see to read no longer; and so, at near half after 
five o'clock, the Court adjourned till this day. 
Besides what has been mentioned, there was 
| little said or done. Lord Stanhope spoke a few _ 
words, and Lord Stormont, both very PT is 
N 
As an objet of popular curiosity, the Hal yes 
terday had not much resort, there being but very 
few Members of the House of Commons present 


and of Peeresses, from nervt till they dropped te 
ee also. | 


„There | 


„ 
0 There i divinity in odd numbers,” Ham | 


them, was the Dutchess of Gordon, | 
Mr. Hastings, with powers 0 i 

scarcely conceivable, apart from the zustaining 

sense of conscious honour, went through this te- 

dious day with unbroken spirits, and with an at- 
ꝛention, well e his 2 for talents 
* the first order. | 


ELEVENTH DAY, April 36. 


The Lords being assembled, the — 
commenced. After some passages had been read, 
Earl Stanhope rose to move that no papers be 
read, but what were meant to be printed as evi- 
dence. This occasioned some little debate; but 
it was at length over- ruled, in a very excellent 

speech by Lord Camden; on which the Mana- 
gers were allowed to read what chey Those. 

The readings then began again, and were, in 
truth, most fatiguing. To the generality of the 
audience, the singularity of Indian names and 
appellations were the only things that amused. 
The uncouth sounds of Baboo Manier Sing. 

Cuntoo Baboo and Arze, were chord through 
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The papers 3 were different! minutes of pro- 

5 ceedings with Cheyt Sing; of the country laid 
waste; the Bengal dispatches; and then the ap- 
pointment of Mr. William Markham to + the Resi 
dency of Benares. 

On this subject, the reasons of Mr. W 
ern appointment, were read. If the grounds 
of the appointment were creditable to Mr. Mark- 

ham, the reasons given by Mr. Hastings were still 
more so to his own understanding, and were en- 

| Forced with all the strength of fine writing. 
Mr. Fowke was removed; but the honourable 
manner in which that removal was expressed by 
Mr. Hastings, was more flattering than the office 
itself. His salary, too, vas continued for three 
months, amounting to three thousand rupees. . 

The conclusion of the | written. evidence con- 
aigted- of the detail of the pirize-money, letter from 
Colonel Champion, and a picture, before given 

from Mr. Hastings, of the deyastation, of the 
. cquntry of Benares. 

Mr, Adam, yesterday, connefted and explained 

the above evidence, 


At eee the first evidence called, was 
J. STAPLES, Esq. Examined by Mr. Adam. 

, This gentleman was second in council. He 
depased, that in sixty-four he went to Benarcs ; 
rat he saw the state and cultivation of the coun- 
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; try ; that het ceived Bikoont Sing to be a great 
chief, * the homage that was paid him; that he 
was at the battle of Burar, but that the people 
who were conquered were treated with great hu - 
manity. Some questions were asked by the 
Lords, to ascertain the degree of rank possessed 


buy Bulwand Sing; the nature of his government, 


and in whet manner he held it. He was cross- 
examined 1 Mr. Plummer. 175 


f The next witness called by the Managers 
was 
FO CALCRAFT, Exq. Examined by Mr. Grey. 
He deposed, that the treasure found by. our 
soldiers, was divided amongst them; that one sea- 
poy had an hundred rupees; that the orders came 
from Major Popham, who | imagined he was au- 
-thorized so to divide the plunder, by the ee 
from Mr. Hastings, which he considered as 
public one. | 
That when he went to carry the news to the 
Governor General, he expressed great d:s5atisfac- 
tion—very vehement disapprobation ! That he said 
his letter to Major Popham authorized no such 
thing; that it was of a private nature entirely: 
That Mr. Hastings said, 4 the officers must re- 
„fund; but that, in truth, none of them did so: 
no refunding took place, That the Governor 
General wanted the money for che India Com- 


D 4 pany. 
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pany. That he carried Mr. Hande averted . 
no great value, as being set with lathsthe worst 
kind of diamonds; but which he would not accept 
till the gentlemen had refunded: The sword was 
left with Mr. Markham; and that Mrs. Hastings, 
the lady of the Governor General, neither had the 
sword or the plate. That no plunder was com- 
mitted on the Ramkee herself. That the division 
bol the spoil was setiled by a committee of officers, 
— who determined it on the succeeding day, as they 
recolledted the Rokilla prize money had not been | 
paid; and that Major Popham and he both agreed, 
that the division of the Ren was a ”—_ <a 
thing. ; 

The above gentleman, an as it may 
seem, was brought by the prosecutors. His ideas, 
and account of the general antipathy to refundingy 
occasioned much entertainment. The Rn 

lor could not help smiling. 
Mr. Calcraft was eee n Mr. Dallas. 


— 


The third witness called, was | 
Mr. BENN. . Examined by Mr. 8 | 


He deposed, that Durbijah Sing was confined 
in a house belonging to the Rajah of Benares; 
that he had a garden of six acres to walk in; that 

| all te guards were on the outside, and walked 
around it. That disease, but which he did not 
further explain, was the cause of his death; that 


1 


* 

It was not Gccasioned by any ervetty; That the. 
arrears of his collection of the revenues were 
submitted to arbitration. That that arbitrator 
was Ala Elram Caron, against whom no word of - 
blame had ever been uttered by any one. That 

one lack, fifty thousand rupees, were awarded to 
be due from Durbijan Sing. That in the years 

83, 84, 85, and 86, the country of Benares _ 
in high cultivation, and well peopled. 

As this gentleman was proceeding in his evi- 
dence, which did not seem to satisfy the Mana- 
gers, a question was proposed, tending to conveys 
that he gave another account before the House 
of Commons. This was objeQted to by Mr. Law, 
as a very novel. mode—an W to criminate 
their own evidence. | | 

Mr. Fox stated, that sueh a thing had happend 
in the case of Lord Lovat. 

In a speech of greater length, Mr. Adam cup 
ported Mr. Fox's position; stated that this prose- 
cution was of a nature more difficult than com- 
mon; that all the witnesses were in some measure 
bound to Mr. Hastings; that they must get at 


truth how they could; and if a gentleman had 


spoke more strongly at anothef time than now, 
they were right to find it Wo os recal _— 
things to his memory. _ 

Mr. Plummer, the counsel; rote to answer Me: 
Adam; which he did in very atrong and powerful 


. 
. terms. He requested * the Court to advert to 
the novelty of this attempt—an attempt, he be- 
lieved, before untried, in any court of judicature 
whatever. A party call their own witness; they 
examine him in their own way; he is then cross- 
examined by the other party; and when the pro- 
secutors find that he does not turn out the evi- 
"dence they wish, they endeavour to 'destroy the 
testimony they have themselves brought, and im- 
peach his credibility. The precedent was indeed 
new! But whither would it lead? Every gentleman 
brought upon this, or after this, upon any other 
cause, would find his character taken away, his 
veracity called in question, and his oath disputed, 
because he did not answer the expettation of those 
who brought him. He believed, more honour- 
able witnesses, or names more respectable, were 
not likely to be called on any future trial; and he 
trusted their Lordships would not be told by the 
Managers, however high they might hold them 
selves, that you shall make a rule for us. Qurs is 
a peculiar case; we are to force out truth, and by 
violence must we come at it. But, my Lords, 
concluded Mr. Plummer, if to do à little right, 
vou are to do à great wrong, consider what a pre- 
cedent you establish: what high; roads you lay 
open to error. If you determine this attempt in 
the Managers to be law, you argue against all 
| @ther cases that we know of; and if you make a 
8 „ | new 
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new * as they would have you, future. courts, | 
0 their turn, will leave or ne it at "Om plea- 
. g 

Mr. Fox zndorvournd; md with very reason- 
able volubility, to strengthen his former argu- 
ments, and to assimilate this to a case, where a 
witness might be put in mind of what he had for- 
merly said before a Grand Jury. | 
Mr. Taylor added a law case; and Mr. Burke : 
would have thrown some light on the subjett, but 
the night forbid it. The Hall was now in total 
darkness; and—« Peers met Peers, and Jostled 1 in 
6 the dark!” 

It was now half. past s six o clock, Me the judg- 
ment being submitted to the Lords, they. 'ad- 
Journed to their own house; and Mr. Benn was 
left in a state of annihilation, as to his testimony. 

The Court had to boast, much beauty. The 
daughter of Lord Buckinghamshire was amongst 
the most distinguished in personal charms. 
The Commons rose from twenty to sixty; the 
thermometer stood there at the highest. Mr. 
Francis was amongst his brethren, but could not 
keep away from the box of the Managers. It 
seems the fortune of this gentleman, politically 
speaking, always to be, in the wrong bar. 


ao: - ; | TWELFTH. 
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TWELFTH DAY, April vv. © 


Tux Peers having met in their own House, to 
bear the decision of the Judges on the question 
referred to them Whether Mr. Benn had given 
the same evidence before the House of Com- 
mons?—And, Whether that was an admissible 
question? It was nearly one o'clock before the 
Court met in Westminster-Hall. | 
The due forms being then gone through, the 
Lord Chancellor reported, that it was the opinion 
of the Judges that—the question was not proper. 
After withdrawing for some little time, Mr. Fox, 
on the part of the Managers, arose to say, That 
he held the question to be of such importance, 
that he should have thought it adviseable to have 
gone back to the Commons, had he not wished 
without delay to bring this Trial to a proper, di- 
rekt, and speedy issue. That he contended for 
no advantage which he did not wish che Defen- 
dant's counsel likewise to enjoy; and which he 
knew they must have. And therefore he would 
wave the question before asked, still reserving 
his right to do it, and immediately proceed in 
the examination.” 
He spoke about ten minutes, | 
N 8 


1 4 


On this Mr. Benn was called again 4 to the e bar . 
8 on his further examination. 


Mr. BENN, examined by Mr. Fox. 


Mr. Benn stated, that he had not seen his de- 
position since he gave it in the House of Com- 
mons; that he wished to be indulged with a sight 
of it, to refresh his memory. This was permitted 
to him. He then went into comments and expla- 
nations of it. He said his communications with 
the Rajah were. not official; that, of course, the 
Raja never complained to him of ill-treatment. 
That he was only assistant to the Resident of Be- 
nares, appointed in January 1 781. That the con- 
finement of Durbejak Sing was in two ways; first, 
the guard was placed at the outside of the garden: 
zecondly, on the inside and some in the house: 
but that he sustained no other hardship, than in 
being for two days deprived of his hookee, viz. 
smoaking. Did not know whether his confine- 
ment came from government at large, or the 
Governor-General; that his papers were seized, 
his Jaghire sequestered; that it was generally un- 
derstood there was a deficiency in his accounts; and 
that Culbully Ben, a farmer, had paid him monies, 
for which he had not accounted. 


Mr. BURKE here took up the — | 
That the country of Benares paid as much as 
it could well afford to government; that it would 
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not © lake cart of 2 as Mr. Burke denial, 
but required some attention: that the Article of 
Salt Petre, in that country, was of the nature of 
2 royalty in this, and was generally in the hands 
of some great Zemindar ; that the Opium, pro- 

duced about 470 chests in a year. 8 
| N r. Burke attempted to deduce from his ani. 


1 to the sum demanded annually. 


* 


7 
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Cross examined by Mr. Law. 


That the great resource of the country was, its 
religion; that a number of pilgrims came there, | 
and expended large sums in travelling and gifts. 
7 To these, the Salt Petre and Opium were to be 
added: and concluded by saying, that the money, 
2080 lacks of rupees, awarded to government 
by Ah Ebraim Cawn, was never paid. That an- 
other improvement had. been proposed by Mr. 
Hastings, che cultivation of Sugar, which it was 5 
proved, grew there with success. . 
Mr. Adam then rose, to produce some written | 
evidence: 6 Country Correspondence and Mi- 
| nutes of the Secret Committee; and secret in 
deed they were, as they consisted of one con- 
tinued string of Indian names, whose sounds 
occasionally excited the wonder of many of the 
ladies. They were read with great nn, | 
: e js n _ Clerk. 

1 | These 
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These being fini fini hea, the wo vin 
| pore of the Charge was my in. F 


. 
4 
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+ „ ae” "2x8"; 


COLONEL CARDINER, M's FR Mr. Grey. | 


| He deposed, he knew the country of Benares 
perſeally: that property was well protefted there. | 
One only instance of cruelty he knew, that of a 
Cadet being wounded by the people of the coun- 
try. That he had played at chess with Cheyt Sing, 
and walked with him in his garden, but never aa, 
any violence in his temper. ' That he thought Mr. 
Hastings might have been cut off, had the Raja 
wished it. That when Cheyt Sing Was arrested, 
the insurrection seemed of the instant, and not 
premeditated. Thought that money might have 
been obtained from him without bloodshed. That 
an indirect application had been made to Mr. 
Markham, who wondered “ how intercession could 
be made for a murderer.“ Observed no personal 
animosity on the part of Mr. Hastings against 
him; but thought he was thus suddenly arrested, 
for carrying on a secret correspondence with the 
enemy. That arresting was certainly an insult, as 
it was in all countries; and nes it might have 


* 


been done without. 


© Crozt:enamiged by Mr. Plummer. 


Thought much of the violence proceeded from | 
Cheyt 928 — Sujah Sing, who commanded. ' 
| _ almost 


129 


Almost „** of much violence of 4. 
position. This evidence vas finished by being | 
asked, that as he had declared his opinion of 
- many persons, in the course of his evidence, What 
his opinion was of Mr. Hastings? To which he 
replied, That a more amiable private charafter he 
had never known, than. that borne by Mr. Has. 
tings ; and it was 50. urfiverzally acknowledged. | 
In the course of the day, various Lords put 
different questions; Lords Fitzwilliam, Derby, 
Kinniard, Sraphopey Partchanery Coventry, * 
others. 
The Prince of w . the Duke of York, 85 
Dukes of men and Cumberland, were all 
Prevents | 5 
The Commone- vete for "i 8 nds — 
less than on any former occasion; and the au- 
dience lessened so continually from time to time, 
that. at last, scarce any hearers, but those who 
were obliged to heary were left in the Court, | 


u TPENTH DA V. April 14. 


Tas Cour, being wet, Mr. Annruther vt twelve 
Y gclock entered on his part of umming up che 
whale of the evidence on the Benares charge. 

1 FEA EA | | 8 * = £4 To 1 
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_ 855 2 9 
- , Fo follow him through every part of moja 
would be to mere all that the public have 
known already; and which, though it may be 
necessary to convince a court me te W. oy 


| to amuse the publi 20 
In some parts, Mr. Anaruder ro in very 
disünguishable animation. K 


„Let not, said he, Mr. W n ee 
my Lords, that he is not to be tried for his deeds 
in India, by the free, the impartial, the humane 
laws of England, but that he only can be 
judged by the regulations of the country where 
the 'deeds were committed. What would you 
think of that Governor, in the later days of the 
Roman empire, who, should he have committed 
various enormities, should he have done as Mr. 
Hastings has done, should exclaim, Try me not 
by the equitable code of Justinian by the laws of 
Ulpian ;, by those moral rules that govern and 
dire your own. condut. No: Try me by the, 
laws and regulations of Nero and Caligula. Those 
ne the eas TR ne theo hank: 
"it fone to. ws any echt on 5 
justice of the application. Mr. Anstruther then 
_ vent into various examinations of Mr. Hastings s 
own: defence, on which he remarked with some 
e . en of three hours and 
W 1 1 
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4 quarter, concluded: the whole of his review * 
the first charge. 

Mr. Benn was then again 4 to ascertain 
his sense of the indignity of arresting the Rajah. 
The depriving him of his kookee, he said, was 
about equal to the i injury of taking away the 1 1. 8 
box of a gentleman in this country. 

The Court smiled at the ide. 

Mr. Benn then proceeded to state the a 
tions of men, who would soonest feel the nature 
of an arrest. A Bramin as a en a man of 
 tagh cast. 

His evidence being it Colonel Gardiner 
was again called in, to answer some questions. 

Mr. Burke then got up, and « begged. that 
their Lordships would advert to the peculiar 
situation of some of the witnesses. That Mr. 
Benn was appointed in the room of Mr. Fowke. 
That from the nature of his employment, he car- 
. ried on those very exaQtions, which Mr. Hastings 
imposed. That it was demanded of “ the Gaoler, 
& his opinion of the feelings of a prisoner, when 


he was asked what he thought of the confinement 


of the Rajah. That however lightly or con- 
temptibly he might hold the «depriving him of 
his kookee,”—and compare it to taking away @ 
_ Snuff-box, yet he himself should look upon it in 


— Hother _ It was the last N of misery: 
— - —— the 


( 


che latest remaining consolation of distress: To 
their! Lordships indeed, in ease, affluence, and 
luxury, the taking away a snuff-box might indeed 
be trivial. - But there was a well known story, 
where the removal of a cobweb, and the destruction 
of a spider, was the aggravation of distress; and 
which might remind their Lordships, on what 
things sometimes rested the solace of the afflicted; 
of the Prisoner, and *he has none to help him!“ 
That to say the Rajah, who was a Commander, a 
Prince, should not be disgraced, from being ar- 
rested by one who had formerly been his servant, 
and at the hour of his devotions, was ridiculous. 
And for what reason? Why, because he was not 
a Bramin— or a Priest. A very admirable reason 


indeed “ Suppose, (said the Orator, and with an 


audacity that was felicitous) „“ Suppese a Lord 
Chancellor himself, should be found at his de- 
votions, the Keeper of his Majesty's Conscience, 
and great as he must be, suppose he should be, 
thus taken away, would it remove the indignity, 
that he was not a Bishop? No: the Lord Chan- 
cellor would know, and feel the disgrace: he 
would think of the devotion he had lost, and he 
would not care whether he was a Bishop or no. 
The whole Court was in a roar of laughter at 
this novel flight. The Lord Chanceller, however, 
kept his gravity, till he had left bis seat, which 
then he could restrain no longer. CöO»wok 
e "This 
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e of the day, which certainly bad; heen. 


©. carbone notondus, amongst, the dullest.;. 1114, 
{The RO, up as half-pat four olpgke. Z 
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Tux Court being assembled i in due fo rm cm. Mr. | 
Adam, as one of the Managers, rose at webe 
o'clock, to support the part 412 to bil against 
Mr. Hastings i in che : 


| CHARGE OFTHE BEGUMS. - 


* This charge he divided into thirty paragraphs, 
all of which he trusted, either by himself or his 
42 Mr. Pelham, to make evident to the 

Tx much already has been said and written 
upon this charge, that it is not to be supposed Mr. 
Adam could throw any new light upon it. 

Mr. Adam proceeded for a considerable time, 
in a tone and manner more vehement and i impas- 
sioned than Mr. Burke's. He was bountiful in 
the use of epithets of the coarsest kind. He di- 
realy accused Mr. Hastings of having put a false 
date to a public letter for the purpose of deceiv- 
ins the Members of the Council and the Court 

of 


B11 y 


TOY 


of DizeQars,; and pledged himself to prove tbet a 
letter which boxe date the 29th November 1. 
was not written, until January 1782. 
The temper which has so ae tw, re 
Mr. Hastings, left him for a moment, and be said 
to a gentleman near him, but loud enough for Mr. 
Adam to hear him, © that the assertion was false.“ 
Mr. Adam grew indignant at this interruption. 


| 6 What,” said he, “ shall I hear, my Lords, and 


6 bear, that my assertion shall be contraditted ?— 
„ Shall I, who stand here as the delegated Mana- 
6 ger of the Commons, be told that I am advanc- 
« ing what is untrue? In the Situation in which I 
« stand, and from that degraded, man at your bar, 
6 loaded with crimes,. and groan: 
0 enormities, I will not bear it. 10 your Lord- 


e ships I appeal for protection! Here various 


persons in the Court rose up, and a brother, Ma- 


nager touching Mr. Adam, be recovered him- 


self, and went on more calmly J No, my 
„Lords, my assertions I will prove to be true: 
« I will trace the guilt of Mr. Hastings, from 
« the first attempts at expedience, from the trial 
of a measure, and the fear of its failure, to the 
joy at its execution, and the triumph at its suc- 


„ cess: I will ſhew him to you, falsifying his 


6 trust; defrauding the East India Company: 1 
will prove him guilty of every crime, from a 


bare ſimple lye to the foulest murder.“ Mr. 


Hastings no longer shewed any emotion. 


7 
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We must observe here, that this matter was 
completely cleared up in the defence, and we la- 
ment that Mr. Adam made no previous enquiry 
into the fact. The letter alluded to, was written | 
at the time of its date, and immediately sent to Cal- 
cutta, where it arrived seven days after its date. 
Sir John Macpherson, then a Member of the 
Supreme Council, ordered the Secretary, Mr. 
Auriol, not to enter it upon the minutes of the 
Council, and it was kept back from those minutes 
by Sir John Macpherson until January. —Mr. 
Adam, on seeing the leiter dated in November and 
not finding it upon the consultations until more 
than a month after its date, charitably concluded 
that Mr. Hastings had put a false date to the letter. 
Had Mr. Adam been animated in 1788 with the 
8ame spirit of cool and candid investigation which 
adtuated him in 1794, he would have examined 
Sir John Macpherson and Mr. Auriol in a com- 
mittee, as he had power to do (and both were in 
London), before he ventured boldly to accuse a a 
' gentleman of n a 5 date t to a ern let- 
ter. 
On the subje& of the Princesses of Oude, he 
described them as having suffered the very marked 
indignity of being taken from their retreats—of 
being exposed to public view, a circumstance in 
chat country dee | | 
“They were not,“ he said, allowed by i their 
& customs, to adorn the scenes of public resort; 
&* tO grace a court of justice, as were our ladies: 
& to 
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cc to display their beauties, and openly to charm 85 
« by their attrattion: No, in privacy they lived, 
5 and the exposure of themocives * was looked 
t upon as horrible! 
The female part of the eee eee 
to feel his distress. The Princesses of Oude, 
thereſore, had it to themselves. 5 
After various quotations. Gra Latin: Annen 
by which Mr. Adam attempted to enforce his 
speech, and which he quoted and intermixed s0 
rapidly with English, that it was almost impos- 
sible to distinguish the © dead from the living,” 
he proceeded to that part of the Begum charge 
which brought in the name of Sir Elijah Impey. 
If I respect the law, said Mr. Adam, of 
& which I am a Member; if I revere its doctrines, 
et or am proud of the profession, how must I, and 
6 how must every lover of the laws or constitu- 
& tion, around me, feel, when we reflect upon such 
< a man, such a lawyer, and such a being in the 
« character of a Judge, as is Sir Elijah Impey! 
& Throwing aside the unsullied ermine, and the 
« sacred dignity of his profession, to go on the 
5 common errands of a commissioner; to take the 
&« affidavit of every man who would make one ; 
and thus, on ex parte evidence, sworn with suen 
s gspeed as left truth out of the question and 
e given in a corner—in the house of Mr. Mid- 
4 dleton, where every thing that can create sus- 
- 4. | picion; 


( 56) 
e picion, might be expected to be n thus 10 
4 destroy these wretched Begums 1!” EG. 
The audience. seemed to feel what was rel 
4 Sir Elijah, with far more force than any 
Thing that had been said against Mr. Hastings. a 
After $praking three hours and à quarter, ard 
by which he seemed much fatigued from the ex. 
ertion, Mr. Adam drew towards the Vinay a 
which he pointed as follows: 
« If what once drew attention at this ber, in 
t « rhe person of Lord Lovat: if then—the same 
summary mode of proceeding which Mr. Has« 
* tings chose in India, had been adopted, What 
« would your Lordships have thought; or, what 

_ & would future times have said, of our memories? 
6 If that Lord Lovai, instead of being brought 

* to a fair and honourable trial, had been instantly - 
« destroyed by the conqueror, the great Duke 
« of Cumberland, would not your Lordships, 

t with one voice, have pronounced it unneces- 
« gary and inhuman destruction? Not less so, 
% Was the conduct of Mr. Hastings against the 
« Princesses of Oude: unfortunate in having no - 

lau but the will of the eonqueror: and WIE 
«. will had no feeling for its guide !” 

« At the close of his own written defence” 
e said Mr. Adam, „ Mr. Hastings has taken up 
& an address similar to that of the Earl of Staf- 
ford: he tells 228. that he was zent young into 
„ LS * India, 


(EP 
« India, and almost se bare with its nature 
& and its matmers: that in the most trying sitüa- 


© tions, he was forced to be his own guide: his 
& own politician : his own general: his own divine, 


and his own judge! That in duties so numerous 


&* and 80 complicated, the best abilities might err; 
« his talents have not that boast; and therefore 
ee should his errors, if such were found, meet Us 
6 — of his country! | 9 | 
e If a plea similar to the Fart of Stafford be 
taken up by Mr. Hastings, then will I adopt ; 
« the answer of one of the greatest men this na- 
„tion has ever had to boast—I mean Mr. Pym. 
He says, and with justice he urges it, We ask 
& not for pre- natural abilities, nor expect them: 
« but here, there is transgression against every 
rule. The light of nature: The light of rea- 
1 gon: The light of common humanity : all might 
„ Have led him into a better path; but wilfully, 
** he chose to stray from the safe road, and if 
& danger should await him, it is his own seeking.“ 
Mr. Adam then addressed himself to the Lords, 
and adjured them, in the different capacities of 
Judges, Fathers, Sons, Peers, Englishmen, and 
Men, to find Mr. Hastings guilty. 
The address was somewhat long, and the pur- 
port seemed alticipeted before i it reached its con- 
80 e 


Mr. 
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Mr. Adam was up three hours and an half, nil | 
was heard with great attention, In many parts 
he deserved it. In parts, there was a nene 
liberal men do not love. 6 
Ihe Commons were more numerous than ww; 
The female part of the audience were in greater 
numbers than have lately been seen. 

Mr. Pelham, who appeared to feel the situa- 
tion as new to him, would now have continued 
the charge; but the Court finding that it was 
four o'clock, adjourned till this Wor? when Mr. 
Pelham will 80 on with the n . 


FIFTEENTH DAY, April 16. 1 55 
Tur 1 not — at first 2 to make. 
a house, the Court did not assemble till a few. mi- 
nutes past twelve. 
Mir. Pelham then rose, and ie the 1 
remainder of the Begums, retouching the several 
points he thought needful to be retouched, as 
before we had from Mr. Adam, Mr. Sheridan, 
and Mr. Burke, and with no small interruptions, 
by references to papers, &c, It was past three 
0 Shock before Mr, Pelham got off his subject. 
Mr. 


(99 


Mr. Pelham i is a very amiable man. Speaking 
comparatively of his powers in oratory, they will, 
| Like every other object, impress different people 
differently. They who prefer Mr. Anstruther to 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan to Mr. Burke, will of 
course think Mr. Pelham better still. His mo- 
desty all must commend; and his unoffending 
manner towards Mr. Hastings, who yet, Iike every 
other prisoner, enjoys the presumption of inno-— 
Cence, till the trial! is ended, fixes on „n con- 
viction of guilt, 5 
Mir. Sheridan rose on the heels of Mr. Pelham; : 
and conciliating at once, and commanding, the 
most willing attention when he rose, stated, at 
once perspicuous and brief, an arrangement or 
two, of order he should wish to adopt, in the pro- 
duction of evidence, on the charge now opened. 
The more material point of his proposed arrange- 
ment, was to print, with the participation of the 
Prisoner's counsel, who nodded consent; not the 
whole of any voluminous tract exhibited in evi- 
dence, as the Benares narrative, &c. but only the 
particular point, or partial extratt, strictly rele- 
_ vant, and closely applying. 
Major Scott was then called, and was examined 
chiefly by Mr. Sheridan; yet not only by him, 
but by Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Adam. 
The Peers, who proposed each two questions, 
were, Lord anne, Lord Derby, I Lord Stor- 


won, 


* 
75 
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: mont, Lord Tomebester, and Lord Loughbo- 


rough. 

11 is needles to add, how very skilfully the 
questions were asked. It is as true, that they 
were all as skilfully answered. No man, so situ- 
ated, could: display to more advantage than Mr. 
Scott. He was, as far as he went, completely sa- 
tisfaftory, both as to intellectual readiness and 
alacrity of temper, that seemed to go on without 
effort, without reserve; able, because willing, with 
0 to hide, and every thing to 8 

The printed answer to the Benares charge was 
shewn him, to prove n was : vritten by Mr. Has: 
tings. 18 
His evidence went to prove it was written bs 
Mr. Hallett; that Mr. Hastings might see or hear 
it, though in a way the most cursory, the night be- 
fore it was to be delivered; and that, before it 
was delivered to the House, several passages were 
added, and still exist on the recorded copy, in the 
hand-writing of Mr. Hallett! 

That these additions Mr. Hastings did not, be- 
cause he could not, see them. And these addi- 
tions include arguments thought most exception- 
able. The specific pages, as 13, 24, &c. of the 
6Aavo, were thus noted by him with a pen and 
ink. 

i Major Scott further proved, That it was not 
oy In the 3 Charge, that such a a Separatiori 
| Was 


* 1 
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was to be made; but in 2 
the answers were supplied, in the hurry of ihe five 
ar wir * ee hs various babe e Ns ; 


e 5 * 

These Fries are a8 PSs eee 

Mr. Shore, one of the Supreme Council, 3 
Mr. David Abende Mr. Baber, | 
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1 
! SAT 5 


Mr. Benn +, Major Scott himself, 
with Mr. Hallett, before! mentioned as _w- wrong 
an the Benares charge. vo 


These, with other gentlemen, friendly eva 
thus. to communicate, had furnished the en 
to all the twenty-two charge. eel 
The two exceptions were, the angwers to the 
| Rohills war, and the King's tribute. These, as 
then being the questions thought to bear the mos? 
Stress, were answered by Mr. Hastings himself 

To these he also added the general introduction. 
Thus, it now appears, was this extraordinary 
| work done, and with OY no less nen | 

in a few days, 8 

Before this evidence was thus detailed, there 
was a short altercation on its introduction; and 
che counsel of Mr. Hastings argued very suecess- 
fully this undeniable plea—“ That in a criminal 
4 prosecution it is the right, according to all legał 
5 policy and humane expedience of every person 
6 AE charged, to review any declaration 

« or 


LY 
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. or confession that may have n him; and | 

« in any mode of mitigation, if he- can, to il- 
* Justrate and explain; with the aid, collateral or 
« direct, of all those motives, whether of fact or 
argument, which might have induced him so 0 to 
« deliberate, or so to do.“ 

Mr. Law well referred to the cases of Selden 
2 and Sir J. Elliot. Mr. Plummer used dexterously ; 
the familiar instance of confess:ons before a Justice | 
of the peace; and Mr. Dallas was following at a | 
good rate, when he was stopped in the best _ 
by the point being carried. 

The counsel, with Mr. Burke and Mr. Sheri. 
dan, on accidental interruptions of each other, in- 
terchanged apologies, so pleasantly, as to make it 
inconceivable how, any mode but good manners 
ever can $urprize the practice of the lower courts. 
Mr. Burke is justly cherished for his transcendent 
genius, and the superiority of his heart. Would 
he know when his deserts are most wished to meet 
their requital, it is, parcere subjestis, when, as he 


is stout he is merciful; when he is not only meri- 


torious in his own exertions, but liberal towards 
the merits of others. His compliment to Mr. 
Law, short and incidental as it was, gratified every 
body; and what can be more nne than a 
compliment from such a man? 

The auditory yesterday were rather less nume 
rous, and aber more unquiet, from colds and 
* 


* 


coug lis, PO: ever we wh before. And this; 

with Mr. Pelham himself seeming 8 a Stop- 
page in his head, made some parts lost to those 
who were not near him. The Peeresses were few. 


And the Commons not fiſty till past three o'clock; 


when, by the luckiest accidents they came in great 

numbers. 

The Lord eee e proposed the various 

questions offered by the various examiners, with 

the most admirable perspicuity. 8 

The clock was near six, when the Court ad 
zourned, 


SIXTEENTH DAY, pri 17. 


a tis every intellectual abirugion on oublio notice, 
by a public man, a specific quantity of good abi- 
lity is indispensible ; as without it, there is an end 
to every necessary distinction; and the national 
charadter itself loses its value, both for lustre and 
Wann | 

If ever it should happen, that men hr no mark 
nor likelihood, should start from that silence in 
which alone they should be suffered, and without 
a consequential idea, should clog the public. busi- 
ness they can not expedite, and harrass the pub- 

5 e lie 


t.) 


| ke patience for hours, they never can ht 
it will be an offence e 26 gee yen be —— | 


wich proper penalties. 5 
This hypothetical phopeeldon: ty: now waakely 
| be flung out; as no earthly possibility can make 


it glance at any thing personally touching. The 


gentlemen now mentioning on this occasion, are 
the public boast for talents; and comparing past 
time with the present, what were- nen his ad. 
herents to Sheridan and Burke? Fehptis 303» 

Mr. Sheridan, as soon as abe ended 
at 12 Oclock, continued, with Evidence on the 
Charge of Benares and Oude. 

Mr. Holt was called. 8 

His evidence in part applying to this Charge, 


and to another —If some small irregularity, with 


none but what humane expedience would approve, 
for otherwise Mr. Holt, who is a useful servant 


9 the e e eg would have lost 1 voy: 


| _ | 
Mr. Holt was an assistant to Mr Middletor 
and Mr. Bristow, when residents at Oude; and 
he was called to exhibit what testimony he could, 
as to the disorders of Lucknow; and how far they 
were or were not conceivable”t to exist, with the 
cag nizance of Mr. Hastings. 
For this purpose he was examined, not only ay 
to 120 but rot on th on certain hp co 


1 
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was the rumour, and the ruppored ruimour, among 
the people? 99 
This Mr. ks and Mr. Sheridan, in fow $94 
maintained to be expedient, and very potently 
applying. Mr. Law, in words yet more few, ob- 
served to be new doctrine as to evidence, but 
which he admitted; claiming only a reciprocal 
right, to advance. on hearsay, in his turn. 

Mr. Sheridan, i in the outset, called on Mr. Holt 
for a narrative of the country; its yore and 
physical circumstances. 5 

Mr. Holt very neatly waved his 8 of och 
a task; as in a country like that, as large as our 
Island, he might easily want words at least, if not 
sentiments, to expatiate. He begged therefore the 
Honourable Manager, to break the mass of his 

general enquiry, into particular questions, which 
he would try to answer as well as he could. | 
In the course of this examination, he stated the 
local distresses to have arisen from the influence 
of bad seasons, and unfavourable government 
That there had been remissions of tribute---That 
in respects to punishments, some were corporal, 
with a thong---That imprisonment was in' forts, 
and in open squares, inclosed with bamboo canes. 
That the sun might happen to be unpleasant 
That he had heard, Colonel Hannay died wortn 
30 lacks, or $00,0001.---That he had heard, most 
of the * moriey was remitted to Calcutta, some ih 
- * gold- 
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oo. 
goldpores, some in other forms. That the people 


of that country sometimes sold their children, 
which had been attempted to be stopped. 


The great object attempted, by adducing the 
evidence of Mr. Holt, seemed to be, to prove 


the influence which Mr. Hastings held over. the 


Nabob. How far this was proved, it is not for 


us to say; for us, to determine. 


It appeared, however, on the en 


of Mr. Holt by Mr. Law, as Counsel for the De- 


fendant, that if the police in many of the towns 


was bad, it was not Mr. Hastings who prevented 
any of the proper proceedings of the courts.— 


That as to indirect interference, it was usual for 


the residents occasionally to interfere in the Na- 
bob's government. That the taxes were always 


collected under an Aumeel giving directions to a 


military force. That Major Osborne had been 


employed on this duty; but that no complaints 
had been, or could be, made against his conduct 


. duty. That Doctor Thomas, who had a 


salary from government, was the surgeon to the 
Vizier; and a great favourite with him, on ac- 


count of that Ai the Vizier had found necessary 
to have recourse to. | 


Mr. Holt was e 
examined - and re-cross-examined, for the space 


of five hours! by Messrs. Sheridan, Burke, Adam, 
and one question was ventured on by Major Pel- 


te tins BOW SE OE Tf . . eee AS YN No Pee ne 
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; Pam: Then, on the Ether side, by Mr. Law and 
Mr. Plummer--through every part of which he 
spoke with plainness, — and 2 
good sense. 

The Court put different questions to Mr. Holt, 
on the subject of finding out the knowledge which 


Mr. Hastings might have of different transattions; 


dut which was not proved in the affirmative. 


Mr. Burke made some observations on the de- 
fence delivered in by Mr. Hastings as his > inn 


He declared *he now knew not what to call it: 
whether his legitimate or his natural child: 


| "whether it was his by adoption; or, whether it 


had been tied at his knocker, and fathered by him 
out of charity! | 


Mr. Holt, in the course of his evidaries; gave 


a very curious description of the Nabob's caval- 


ry: —their uniforms being frequently coats with - 


out sleeves, and sleeves sewed to half a shirt. 

In the progress of the day, one of the Lords 
in rising to speak, fell down, but recovered him- 
self, and spoke afterwards. The accident not be- 
ing after dinner, may leave the fall N free 
from equivocation. 


The Court rose at five o clock, and vill 1 meet 


again. on Tuesday next. 


1 2 SEVEN. 
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Tux Court being met soon after twelve o'clock, 


Mr. Burke stated, that Mr. Holt not being on his 


departure to India, it was wished to have him called 


again, for his answer to a few questions. The 


questions would be very feu, Mr. Burke said, 
but very important. | 


The counsel of Mr. ine not oppoaing,.: 


and the Chancellor, with his accustomed candour, 
nodding consent, Mr. Holt re- appeared. 72 
He was examined by Mr. Burke. He was 


| cross-examined by Mr. Law, in a manner to each 
examiner equally reputable, both for pertinencę 


of drift, and perspicuity of expression. 


The leading points illustrated by this evidence, 


was, that in Oude there were some local restraints 
on the commerce and manufacture of the coun- 
try; that Mr. Scott had a monopoly of cloth; 
but that the proposed gain from these restrictions 
Was vested i in the treasury of the Company. 

This evidence Mr. Holt gave with perleti 
fairness and ready intelligence; answering very 


neatly, not only the Manager and the counsel, 


SO n 9 Lord Suffolk, Lord Kin- 
naird, 


- 
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nzird, and 183 Stanhope, to A question or wo 
from S 

Colonel Hannay 8 fortune 3 was s again Mente 
by Mr. Burke; and Mr. Holt having said from 
hear-say, What perhaps eight or ten people might 
have told him, in casual talk, that Mr. Han- 
nay 8 fortune was rumoured. at thirty lacks of ru- 
pees ; be was asked, whether he supposed those 
eight or ten people were the only E who 
so talked of the rumour in question? | 

At the close of this. examination, Mr. Holt 
mentioned, that he bad been libelled in The 
Morning Herald; and . the protection of 
the Court. 

To which the Chancellor said a few words; flow: 
the surrounding noise not audible” throughout; 


but, as we understand, to this effect: That on an | 


application in due form, his case A ue have mn 
aid which was requisite. 

On this occasion, Mr. Holt will listen to a 
short suggestion, as from one gentleman to ano- 
ther. He knows our advice is friendly; and, 
from experience, he may suppose it just. 

The scurrility is below his notice. On the 
barbarity of illiberal language, a man in n decent 
life 'should indulge the pride of pity. 

To „ the ruffian without a name,” such is the 
conduct we practice outselves, and recommend to 

the Practice of others; inasmuch as, while scorn 
1 x 3 is 
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is preferred to rigour, there 1s not only ces 

dency, but virtue, and virtuous use. | 
On Mr. Holt's evidence being. finished, 2 | 
clerk. betook himself to reading Mr. Hastings's 
written defence ; ; the writer of which, be he who 
he may, bas reason to be proud. 

A Mr. Bristow was then called, to authenticate 
a letter from Sir Elijah Impey to Lord Rodney; "IP 
which was objefted to, as not being in the « con. 125 
rultations and FIETFIOrS irrelevant, 


"The next witness called to the bar, \ was 


Sir ELIFAH IM PEV. Examined by Mr. 
Sheridan: 


Who deposed to the respect the e women 
received in the country; that they dreaded to ap- 
pear in a court of justice, and would not come 
there on the most solemn occasions; that no en- 
trance had ever been attempted on a Zenanna, 
though a court might give such 3 power, in cases 
of extraordinary emergency; but no part of this 
had come within his own knowledge, 7 

Sir Elijah was suffered to retire, _ 

Mr, Burke then arose, to propose some little 
vritten historical evidence. This evidence was a 
| Turkish tale; an account of Demetrius Cantemar, 


Hospodar, or Prince of Moldavia, 


The introduction af the Prince, as having n0- 
oy to do vith India, was * to by: Mr. 
| * 
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| Law, and e by Mr. ed BY a 
ged, © if they would not hear Prince Cantemar, 
they would hear Fudge Buller; and then read a 
determination, to prove, that historical evidence | 
of a country should be admitted. _ 

The clerk then proceeded to read the history ; a 
and such a history, except in certain Memoirs, we 
have not lately heard. The whole Court were in 
a convulsion of laughter, while the young ladies 
around, behind their fans, were tittering applause. 
The unfortunate clerk could scarce keep his spec- 
tacles on his nose for laughing; and all that the 
gravity of the Chancellor could do, was not more 
than able to keep the Court in tranquillity. The 
history stated, that the kindness of the mama of 
this Demetrius Cantemar, in supplying him with 
young virgins; served up to the number of some 
hundreds, whom he received and treated kindly— 
Just once, and then consigned them to the Zenanna, 
never more to be treated thus kindly again! That 
such was his respect for his mama, that from no 
other than her bountiful and virtuous hands, 
would he receive such presents. No Ihe looked 
upon a virgin as an affront—except i it came e from 
„„ | Mag 

These, with a more minute account of Cante- | 
mar's performances, and feeling mama's own pulse 
through muslin, out of respect, were read, to the 

edification of the Court. Lord Sandwich, and 
4 some 


(ay 


some ay the graver Lords, ee ee 
shocked; but Mr. Burke assured the Court, it 
only went to prove the respect which children 
felt for their parents, and the sanEtity in which 
women were beld 1 in that 2 77 


Y This bed got decently over the next witness 
| called, 8 4 SF 1 


3 BROWN.” Examined ty 1 Mr. Sheridan. 


He deposed, That he was the English resident, 
and well acquainted with Delhi; that the Begums, 
were persons of high rank, and respected accor- 
| dingly ; but imagined that a removal from a > - of 
Aannay in a manner becoming her rank, would not 
have been held disgraceful. | 

On bis crog- examination by Mr. Plummer, and 
on being asked as to the character of Mr. Has- 
tings, he declared, & in all parts of the country in 
which he had been, he was reckoned a man of 
hig li abilities and great charafler : that all great 
public men would occasionally be differently 
thought of, by those whom they did or did not 
serve; but the general reputation of Mr. Has- 
tings was very Brea... 


Mr. GORING. Examined 5 Mr. Sheridan; 
| © Depoxed, he was in India from the year sixty 
to sixty-nine, and then returned again afterwards. 
That he had a power * the Supreme Coun- 
cil 


_: 


cil to remove the Degvn, but which he never ex- 
ercised; that she had declared to him, that sooner 
than the Nabob's Zenanna should have been en- 
_ she would have put the two thousand wo- 
men there confined to death, and destroyed her- 
self afterwards; that his powers he had at present 
by him, and were signed by the secretary to the 
Supreme Council, consisting of Mr. Hastings, 
TClavering, Barwell, and Monson; and that he . 
| r at wen zinee⸗ we came to hpi one 


255 The — witness called, was MOLE 
Mr. ST ABLES.. Examined by: Mr. Sheridan. 
He went into a history of the political proceed- 
ings in India, in which he had opposed Mr. Has- | 
_ tings. That opposition is sufficiently known; it 
wants not further elucidation. He referred fre- 
quently to minutes; and on being asked by Mr. 
Burke, whether in government he thought secret 
agents necessary, he declared, he thought not 
but that some people thought otherwise. 1 
The Court was crouded: the daily hope of 
hearing a speech from Mr. Sheridan, animates, 
and, at large, draws the public. That hope, will 
not, we believe, be gratified. for some days: 
When the day comes, we believe likewise, that 
public expeQation will not be disappointed. 
The ladies were numerous. Amongst the most 
beautiful was the Marchioness Townshend, who, 
without art, shews what women should he. 


At 
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At half. past frre the Court broke up far this 
n e at FI es * binds 


* EIGHTEENTH DAY, Agril s. 


Boas the moment the Court en till about | 
four Oclock, the time passed very heavily. in- 
deed, through a vast quantity of written evidence, 
through treaties, ratifications, requisitions, refu- 
sals, grants, minutes of Councils, and corre- 
spondence of various kinds, Persian and English, 
known and secret. Necessary all, no doubt, and 
in itself, supremely delightful in the detail. To 
this effect, it was yet further aided by the peculiar 
reading of the Clerk, who was not only mono-. 
tonous, discordant, and indiscriminating, but at 
times ludicrous, from his new readings—as, lack 
ol rogues, for lack of eee for dregs of 
the people, &c | 

This being at length 3 Mr. Middleton 
was called, and examined by Mr. Sheridan. | 
Mr. Sheridan made very neatly, a hort pre- 
liminary observation upon evidence, that “ he 
& hoped in every thing with which he troubled 
te their Lordships, to be somewhat efficient and 
1 progressive. — That some forms, no doubt, 
« were indispensible, and none probably more 
« * expedignt than those of the common courts., 
5 But 
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« haps abandoned, if necessary, to produce 


« truth, and atchieve the leading abe of 


£6 justice.“ 


This general refleQion being ch with 3 


particular reference to the case of Mr, Middle. 
ton, Mr. Law very dexterously % waved any 
' 6 opinion on the question in the, abstraci. but 


_« said he should reserve himself; and if An 


« questionable point came up, he should then, 
« but not till then, intrude on their Lordships, 
« for the allowance and aid n een find fits 
& ting to grant him,” Sos + 


Mr. Sheridan's first n went to . 
effect, That Mr. Middleton had been at Draper's 
Hall, and was examined two or three times, by 


the Agents and Counsel of Mr. Hastings. 

On eross- examination from Mr, Law, it was 
also proved, That Mr. Middleton had been 
also previously examined by the other side 
« both at the India House and in the committee; 
that he had been oſten turned out of the room, 
« and once left in it with only Mr. Francis and a 


« clerk ; that he had received language that had 
« intimidated him; but what, he cpuld-1 not N 


6s cify, ” | 
In regard to the is E ra of Mr. Has- 


tings, Mr. Middleton said, „ he did not write 


« any particular part; * merely e e Some 
9 ons to R Scat. 


—— — — > . — 
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Mr. Law, in this stage of the curious exami- 
nation, with much manliness and discretion, 
briefly gave a vindication of professional honour, 
proving by testimony, that when it was thought 
Proper for Mr. Middleton's condi” to be di- 
rected by counsel, he (Mr. Law) and his col⸗ 
leagues in the cause, would no otherwise com- 
municate with Mr. Middleton, en to tell hung] 
to get advice else wherſſ. 

This explanation was closed with much ati 
faction, by a few words from Mr. Sheridan— | 
& in full acknowledgment of the bee Coun- 
| ny 8 perfett honour.” J | 

The Temainder of the day was consumed in 
Aa examination of Mr. Middleton. Mr. She. 
ridan took the lead, and there followed him, all, 
with a question or two from each, Mr. Fox, Mr. 

Burke, Mr. Adam, Lord Loughborough, Lord 
Derby, Lord Stanhope, Lord Stormont, Lord 
Coventry, Lord Suffolk, and Lord Portchester, 
whose proposition on the discovered difference in 
two instruments, exhibited as the same, was amon 
the most forcible things of the day. The dif- 
ference, thus discovered, originated, where what 
is subtle and profound, scarcely ever need be 
doubted, in the penetration of 1 Loughbo- 
rough. \ 
n a anthitades of Councillors, Aves | is said to 
be safety; but there may not be speed. After 
much time and many words, on the treaties, as a 

| they 


6 


they are called, of 1778, this short and simple 
statement remained the same; that Mr. Mid- 


dleton went to Fyzabad, unordered, voluntary EE 


from the mere impulse of imagined duty, to calm 
the local troubles, likely to rise from strife be- 
tween the Nabob and his grandmother ! That, 
for such purpose, he formed the two instruments 
in question, one of which was a conditional agree- 
ment for a treaty, the other, according to Mr. 
Middleton, an appended draft of a treaty. in fu- 
ture executed on Mr. Middleton's part, with 
his hand and seal hut not executed by the Nabob! 
And neither of them with a date! 
Thus, as the journals would say, “ Dies Mer- 
„ curii,” went down befittingly mercurial. The 
zun was set. And so it was time for the Court 
to sit no longer. At a quarter past six they 
adjourned: There being not forty of the Com- 
mons - scarcely six Peeresses—and but very few 
hearers of any sort. 5 
Among them, howeyer, was Mrs. pa ee Tha Old | 
John Wesley, Erskine in his full bottom wig; 
Sir Elijah, with no bottom at all; Rosenhagen, 
Lord Deerhurst, Mr. Clarke, Orby Hunters 
daughter, Mrs. Bunbury, and the Dutchess of 
Gordon, all of whom. sympathised charnungly 
with the Bow Begum, &c.! : 
So much for these, alas! much injured ladies, 
of which the Prince, blog absent, had not his 
share. | 
1 The 
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NINETEENTH DAY, April 24. 


Tux court being assembled, che Managers 
again went on with their enk of the Begum 
charge. 3 - 
Mr. Goring was: © called again, to prove the 
princely style of these ladies. Amongst other 
things he stated, they had made a magnificent 
entertaiment to receive him, and given him 
presents, which he had accepted, as his rule there 
was, © never to refuse a gift.” After this gen- 
tleman had finished his evidence, the next an. 
called _ 


Mr. PURLING. Examined 6 Mr. Sheridan. 


A letter from the Nabob being read, the 

witness deposed, that he understood the different 
expressions contained in it, as expressive only of 

general distress. That notwithstanding he men- 
tioned the want of „ daily subsistence, he lived 
in his accustoned state, except the having dis- 
missed some few guards. 

These, and some other matters of no great 

moment, filled up the amount of Mr. Purling's 


evidence, which was given with much pergpt- 
A 
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The next withess eſtes: was, for the second 


Mx. MIDDLETON. 22 0 Mr. mot 


He was again referred to the treaty of 78; 
which he did not perfectly recolleft : That he was 
almost certain, that the Bow Begum was always 
considered as being under the immediate protec- 
tion of the East India Company, which was the 
reason, he thought, for his undertaking her cause. 


That he had refreshed his memory by looking over 


the minutes for about a quarter of an hour that 
morning; but that he was nearly certain, he 
might have had access to them at any time: 


That as to the treaty, he considered it as a re- 
gular engagement; but could not exact hy say how ; * 


and certainly did not remember positively signing 
the treaty at all; — if he did sign it, it was merely 
as a witness, to make it an instrument, but with- 
out any authority from government. 


Amongst other happy — was the fol- 


lowing to him: 


% Did he recolle& at any circumstances PM 


e made him forget one treaty + more. than. ano- 
* ther?” my 


To which the following oracular ansuer was 
given: 


& Spoke from probability—wichous. the my re- 


| colleflion 2 
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Mr. M iddleton then proceeded in hes same 
* op manner, He thought he had heard 
something of the intended impeachment of Mr. 
Hastings by the House of Commons but was 
not certain; had furnished Major Scott with the 
materials for the answer to one charge, and had 
read it, but did not entirely recolle& the eontents 
of it; went by accident to Draper's Hall; but had 
received a note from Major Scott, desiring him 
to call there, in his way into the city, which he 
did by accident. This was while Mr. Hastings 
was in Scotland, and his defence was preparing. 
Whether he went with _— Scott to e 29k 
' Hall—could-not recollect. | 

After Messrs. Sheridan, Dies; and Adem; * 

mufficiently wasted this evidence, and for which his 
extreme confusion and embarrassment gave suf- 
ficient occasion, he was permitted to ek to be 
wasted another tine. ; 

To say the truth, Mr. Middleton eines to 
have brought nothing to a certainty. © 7 will not 
& be sure these are my hands,” might have been his - 
motto; and this air of total uncertainty, threw a 
ridicule over his manner and character, which wh 
hear from all quarters, he by no means merits. 

To his enemies, it oertainly afforded matter of 
momentary triumph to his friends, it was really 
subject of 9 as 1 Seemed to proceed from 

a 


— 


* — 
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| 8 bar, that bis zurn of attack pln come 1 
and then, © that the less he said the better,” ee 
The day was dull i in the extreme, except when 


* 7 5 


and when Ts managers rose into | Spirits accords 
ingly: which were once s impetuous, that Mr. 
Burke and Adam, i in their hurry to speak, ran 
their heads against each other—to the entertain, 
ment of the Lords, who laughed very heartily. 
The Court, which at first was Vent "Wh ros 
at half past five o'clock, 


TWENTIETH DAY, 4 grit 49. 


At twelve the Court met again: Mr. Mid. 
dleton was then brought up to refresh his re- 
collection; and whatever may be his general want 
of memory on other subjects, this trial, we ap- 
prehend, will not be sunk in that number. Speak. 
ing fairly, we do not trace c the wish to'conceal;” 
but greater confusion of ideas manner more em- 
barrassed, or wits more at a loss, we never saw. 
& Chaos seems come again !” and [tags _—_ 
envelopes him totally, 
Two points he certainly did ascertain: Wa that 
be considered the second treaty, as confirming 
| SS the 


(es) 5 . 


che foregoing ; and secondly, that it was * 


by him without any particular authority from the 


_ Governor and Council. e 


Amongst other wants of memory, he forgot 


that he had heard a letter which was before read . 


to him by the Clerk. 


& 
- 


i _ in ER in n these pu of 


The rest of the day, which was tiresome a 
yond all credibility, was eked out by written 
evidence of letters, proceedings, minutes, &c. &c. 


&c. and which sent every body away that could 


properly go. 
To those who had been without along at the 


masquerade, the opportunity was not lost. 


 TWENTY- FIRST DAY, April go. 


Taz Court metting soon after twelve, oiled. 
through no small volume of written evidence; 


which, as usual, was equally edifying and delight- 


ful. As such, it might not be needed to have 
any aid from recitation; and therefore, it was 
committed to the worst of all bad- e in hs 
Court. 


The clerk and ths” agents «akin wit far tn 


„ͤà ! ( {-:% evidence. 


VV 


served very properly, on so being kept: for hours. 


For which Mr. Sheridan apologized, on the plea 


of .unavoidable evil, there being nothing like an 
index, or methodical arrangement, in the 1 


wanted, at the India- House. ö 
This being surmounted about two o 80 — 


jor Scott was called to the Bar, as an evidence, 


on the presents received by Mr. Hastings. 
The whole amount of these presents, so charged, 


was stated by Major Scott, to have been managed 


vith perfect rectitude throughout: from the origi- 
nal receipt of the money, to its final appropria- 
tion, Mr. Hastings seemed to have no other pur- 
pose than crediting the Company. oo . 
The amount of the whole, was 19 lacks and 


60,000 rupees. Of these, 20,0001: sterling, be- 
ing particularly circumstanced, had been particu- 


larly charged; and in a quest:onable shape, fairly 


put before the Directors. they to determine, 


wks the money should go to the Company's 
treasury, or be considered as his own. 

The determination of the Directors was againzt 
Mr. Hastings having the money; and so, the 
Whole was carried to the public account. | 


In the ceconomy and remittance of this money, 
there were some intricacies, which Mr. Scott ex- 


plained: in a circuitous use of some of the money, 
when expedient, as in the expedition of General 
6 2 Carnac: 


: 
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Carnac: in the delayed communication of an other 
part, from the unexpected sailing of the Swallow, 
on the orders of Mr. Wheeler and Sir J. Mac- 
pherson, when Mr. Hastings was at Lucknow: 
in the impossibility, at least in the inexpedience, 
of venturing any thing over-land to Madras, the 
intermediate country being then harrassed by the 
enemy: and finally, on one portion of the money 
having been remitted, with some an ee . 
through Major Scott. 5 | 
This informality being treated more gravely on 
one side than on the other, Major Scott was asked, 
If his praise of Mr. Hastings could pretend to 
be systematic? If Mr. Hastings had not acted, 
no and then, in contradiction of those orders | 
it was his given duty to obey ? 5 
To this, the answer oe r Scott was as fol- 
lows: . 
« He Ss the primary duty of the Cover- 
nor -General, was the preservation of the Empire 
« entrusted to his care. 
That he thought such duty, at once judicial 
as well as ministerial, might lead to a disobe- 
« dience of any orders given in initio. 
« And that he also thought, for such dicobe- 

1 & dience, a Governor-General was responsible.“ 
It is needless to add, how such evidence was 
received—fine sense and spirit, every body feels 
A Aposklon to e The P's whole be- 

| | haviour 


1 
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haviour was very ingratiating. He was —— 
out frank, perspicuous, copiously men 


and at once firm and pleasant. 


8 — 


Mr. Sheridan, who examined, beving n | 


there was some apparent variance, between the 


present testimony and that formerly given to the | 
Secret Committee— Major Scott properly ad- 
| verted to the rule of conduct between gentleman - | 


and gentleman ; and, seconded by Mr. Law and 
Lord Fauconberg, demanded his former evidence 
to be read. tt! 


Mr. Sheridan, in the bm way, removed: any 


idea of imputation from what had been said; and, 


no less pleasant and firm, contrived to satisfy one 


side, without dissatisfying the other. ant os 
A few private letters from Mr. I astings t to 


Mr. Scott having been mentioned in evidence, 
and their production in Court, though not refused 


by Major Scott, having been, in delicacy, wished 


to be with-held, Mr. Sheridan, of course, at once 
assented Major Scott unequivocally averring, on 


bis honour and his oath, that they contained, as 
to the monies in e no direction ee 


positive or conditional. 


Mr. Adam arose, and with no small vivacity, 
contended, that this was a matter of favour; and 


that they could call, with a strong arm, for all me- 


morandum books, &. according to the Company's 


orders. They who did not hear Mr. Adam be- 
63 © =” 
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fore, may from this be. sure, his 1 1s equally | 
commanding witl. Mr. Pelham. | 
At the conclusion of the day, mention was made 
by Mr. Law, of an evidence, Mr. Graham, too ill 
to attend; and begging his testimony might be 
taken by interrogatories. To this Mr. Sheridan 
again, with gentleman-like $uavity,” consented—re- | 
ciprocal indulgence, .if needed, being stipulated 
for their side; and with the ee proviso, 
the Court approved. | 
The Chancellor did approve, with the. readiness | 
a a point of candour deserves. 1 
Mr. Adam rose again, and said, he had never | 
heard of such practice before. 
The Court rose. 


TWENTY-SECOND DAY, May 1. 
The Court having again met, and sat down 
with its accustomed patience, the Managers again 
called in Major Scott, whose evidence, clear, un- 
equivocal, and decided upon all points, went to 
prove, that the Governor General had expended 
about six thousand pounds of his own private 
property in sending intelligence over land. This 
circumstance, the only material one, being ascer- 
| faineds 
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tained, Mr. Sheridan rose to say, 4 Tbat bing 
| various public letters from Mr. Hastings to adduee 
in evidence, he would not, if their Lordships ap- 
proved of it, keep them longer, than by vue 
reading the heads of them.” 3 
To this it was replied by the Chancellor, « That 
if they were ® be brought as 2er the whole 
must be read 1 8 
The clerk, therefore, again mounted the ros. 
trum, and a course of « Indian readings” com- 
menced, for the space of two hours; in which, iff - 
not the reading, the fine writing of Mr. Hastings, 
his minute attention to every department of the 
state; his general knowledge, and his very com- 
prehensive mind, were conspicuous and distin- 
guished. 
In one of them, the mutinous pirit of the Be- 
gums was mentioned; and it is to this which the 
Managers mean to objett, as being ASE 4 
terwards, and for the purpose. 8 
As soon as this written testimony was gone 
through, Mr. Middleton, who seems always in- 
tended as-a corps de reserve, was again called for ; 
and being brought up, Mr. Sheridan began to 
question him on various points of the treaty of 
Chunar. . | 
This day he was much more collected than for- 
merly, and gave promise, that in time he might 
forget his fears. | 
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He proved, that the Nabob's. agent was with. 
bim at the time of his executing the treaty; that 


he used all the arguments he could to make the 


Nabob agree to it, as the best means of securing 
his debt to the Company; that it was signed in 
Mr. Hastings's room at Chunar; that he had one 
reason to suppose that the Governor, as was asked 


him by Mr. Sheridan, received one lundred thou- 


sand pounds in à corner, while he was in another 
corner of the room, as it could not well have hap- 


pened without his being acquainted with it; that 


Penny - Ram Pundit, a Rajah, was in the room at 
the time, and some other persons, whom he ca | 


not now recolleQ. 


On being asked, what he thought of some hard 


he objected, and offered to their Lordships whe- 


ther such a demand of his opinions was proper? 


it seemed the opinion of the Court, that it was 


nat; as the further question was dropped. 


TWENTY- THIRD D4 Y, May 6. 


Tux Court having resumed itself yesterday, 


the Managers proceeded on the Begum charge, 


* 


in support of Sir Elijah Impey was called in 


evidenee. 
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evidence. Of his testimony, aspedia had. | 
been formed; and let that OY have been 5 


men ob a the manner in 1 it 
was given, was honourable, een and sa- 
tisfactory. 2] 
He was W WE's perhaps by aye of honour, 
| by Mr. Sheridan. 
Sir Elijah deposed, That his visit to 4 | 
and his taking the affidavits, were merely and my | 
to authenticate the narrative of Mr. Hastings: | 
That the measure was from his om advice, as the 
best method of giving form and consequence to 
what Mr. Hastings was to draw up in that ac- 
count: that he did not consider these affidavits as 
ground for seizing the treasures of the Begums; 
nor did he, acting as an indifferent person of 
authority, affix, in his own mind, any motive, 
beyond that of the Benares narrative: that he 
had seen the narrative; but that a Mr. Charters 
| borrowed it of him, and he never saw it after - 
wards: that the persons making the affidavits 
were brought in to him; but that he was not 
acquainted with the substance of the affidavits 
themselves; nor did he then, nor should he now, 
hold that to be a necessary form. 1 | 
In this part of the business, it was conceived. 
by Sir Elijah, that somewhat had gone, by in- 


zinualion, ene his testimony. His observa- 
tion 
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«ion. on it, was in the ollowing wimtea and 
manly form: 

My Lords, I erst t is e that 1 
c stand here a voluntary witness. In my testi- 
«-mony, I am upon oath; I speak to the best of 
& my recolleQtion ; and I have a character to sup- 
port. That charaQter, the honourable Managers 
& shall not take away, even by insinuation: and I 


trust, when J use this language, your Lordships 
& will support me.—I might hesitate to answer; 
„ but such hesitation I disdain : I will speak freely 


and fairy; but I will not have words put into 
„ny mouth, which I have not uttered. No man 
„shall insinuate that I am guilty of nn 
6 « falsely, till he can prove that I do 80!” 
The Lords, as by one aQion, universally 
nodded approbation. The enquiry went on. 


Sir Elijah then deposed, that the rebellion 


of the Begums, though then quieted, was as 


notorious in that country, as the one of 1743 


in this— a doubt of it did not exist :—that the 
part of the country which he went over, was as 
peaceable as the road to Brentford that the 
common post- road went through Fyzabad ; but 


the route he took was round about—but- which 


he chose, for the- purpose of seeing part of the 
country, he should never again have an oppor- 
tunity of viewing :—that his retinue was but 
man zurgeon, and three or four servants or 

| harcars & 
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_ bby 
hircars ;—that the situation of Mr. Hastings at 
| Lucknow, was peculiar almost without @ second: 
—that he considered it his duty to offer him every | 
— in his power. 

Here Mr. Burke broke out into an x eloquent 
lamentation. 

% O miserable state, at * 6 of the: 1 
« India Company! O abandoned fortune of Mr. 


“Hastings! O fallen lot of England ;--when no | 


ce assistance could be found, but what was to be 
« given by Sir. Elijah Impey la man who was 
« to att extra-judicially, and in a district where 
« even his judicial capacity had no force.” ; + 
A letter from Mr. Middleton was then read, 
which stated the necessity of securing the trea- 
sures of the Begum, as a security from the Nabob. 
The treasures were there called “ the n | 
6s Hoards of the Old Lady.” | 
Sir Elijah then went on to say, chat chal ; 
he was not at Lucknow officially, yet the charae- 
ter of his office, and his rank in the country, 
gave that authenticity to his taking the affidavits, ' 


which would not have been given to that act, from 


any other person. That for this opinion, he had 
the sanction of the first lau name in the coun- 
try—a name which he hesitated only to mention, 
from personal respect to himself; but that if 
the examiner (Mr. Adam) wished to know = . 
E He would whisper it in his car.” 1 0645 
The 
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The Whisper, Mr. Adam did not ollcit. The | 
ee understood to de meant, was erg Oe | 
field. 12 | | 


0 ieee "i Mr. Plumer, 


toned; that the affidavits were taken with pro- 
per forms. That Heyder Beg, as being a Mussul- 
man of rank, did not swear only; and that only once, 
had Sir Elijah Impey since thought there was no 
rebellion of the Begum : „He had heard it from 
c gome of the House of Commons, who he wupposed ; 
& knew more than he didlL?““ 

That the idea of seizing the treasures, he 
thought had originated with him, in a conver- 
sation with Mr. Hastings; but that he did not 
mean to assert, what was ed by the ee 
nor General was untrue. 

At the conclusion of his evidence, Sir Elijah 
Impey used the following words : | 

It has been objected to me as a crime, my 
« Lords, that I stepped out of my official line, in 
& the business of the affidavits ; that I ated as the 


6 Secretary of Mr. Hastings. I did do so. But 


& I trust it is not in one 50lztary instance that I have 


done more than mere duty might require. The 


& records of the East India Company ; the mi- 
& nutes of the House of Commons; the recol- 


* Jeftion of various inhabitants of India—all, all, 
oct, trust, will pond that I never have been want 


E ing 
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« ing to what I held, was the Service aſi my country. 
« I have staid, when personal safety might have 
e whispered, © there is no occasion for your delay l 
&« I have gone forth, when individual ease might 
4 have said, Stay at home! I have advised, 
„when I might coldly have denied may advice. 
« But I thank God, recollection does not raise 
« a blush at the part I took; and what I _ 
e did, I am not now ashamed to mention!” 
At half past five, the Managers seemed to think 5 
they had heard enough from Sir Elijah. 
Voarious Lords put different questions: de 
Suffolk, Carlisle, Stanhope, Walsingham, Kin- 


naird, and Portchester. The latter of whom used 


a word from the witness, viz. segregate. 
On the purport of Sir Elijah's evidence, com- 
ment is not for us; but the praise of spirit, of 
precise discrimination, of elegant and forceful lan- 
guage, we may fairly give it, and we do so, be- 
cause we know no attachment, nor Is Sar _ 
very solicitous to acquire * 1 | 

The Court was very. numerously Aead. 
The ladies were very abundant, and sa the 
thing out, with due perzeverance. ee 


TWENTY. 


— 


* 


Tus, Court being 05 lame than usual before . 
F. met, the praise on Sir Elijah Impey's talents, | 
on the preceding day, formed a general topic for 
the time. Superior powers, are n to be 
found in any man. 

Before half past twelve, Mr. Hastings nike 
; in the place at present appointed for him; and 
Mr, Sheridan proceeded on the evidence. i 
The evidence was equally curious and delight- 
ful, as on the former days; and the Clerks as 
much to be envied for their English readings. 
They were, from minutes of council, dispatches, 
correspondence, Persian and British, secret and 
public. | | 

At half past two, this very io series, on 
which every body seemed to ponder ab 
coming gravity and patience, was changed for 
Mr. Middleton's. appearance in the bon. 

They who look for every witness te- deliver 
himself with such perspicutty and address as de, 
lighted them in Sir Elijah Impey and Major 
Scott, will look more often than they find.— 
How —— Mr. Middleton may be, seems 


pretty 
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pretty obvious to us all. And yet in — 


as elsewhere, things are not always as they seem. 
Ignorance may be loquacious, and genius mute, . 


Sir W. Younge, of George the Second's time, 
had the trick, without three ideas in continuity, 


to talk himself into 3000l. a- year] while Pope, 


when appearing, for his friend Atterbury, faltered 


into forgetfulness of all his fine powers; and in | 
| the few short lines which. formed his testimony, 
he committed as many neee IR 


grammar / 
Mr. Middleton is not meant further to "A 
likened to Pope.—Wits may have short me- 
mories. It would be well, if each short memory 
had wit. I it was so, embarrassment had been 
changed into self. possession, and we should have 
splendour in the place of obscurity. 5 
Mr. Middleton was more agitated, and there- 


fore more confused, than ever. The questions 
put to him, apprehended tardily; and his answers 


often were so perplexed, as to make them yet 
more tardily apprehended in return.— The tes- 
timony now given was compared with his former 


opinion, and was thought by Mr. Fox as con: 


tradiftory. But the Court gave no ee 
on it. 

The application of the evidence was to ahe 
Jaghires ; whether the resumption was general 
or partial—whether- the treasure taken from the 
7 Begums 
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Begums was not an W over again, 
through the leading circumstances of the Chunar 
and Fyzabad negociations—the error vas the 
Mr pra disaffeftions of the Begums. 

In the course of this prolix detail, which en- 
dured till past six o'clock, Mr. Sheridan ma- 
naged most of the matter. A few. questions came 
from Mr. Fox; and when Mr. Adam let fall a 
few words on their side, proteQting their witness, 
the Chancellor very properly let him know, that 
« every vitness is in the protection. of the 
„ Court.” | 

The laborious patience ihe” never-failing rea- 
Ae dhe elucidation—and the perfect equity, 
of the Chancellor, are ee to all 1 
praise. 

The word « Caption? appearing in some of 
the Benares papers, Mr. Burke, with his wonted 
promptitude and force, observed on its pecu- 
liarity ; „That this was a flower not likely to have 
been gathered among oriental growths ; but that 
“ jt was to be traced springing on very different 
« ground.” Then flinging away his Sts he 
said; “It smelt of the cask.” T“ | 
Among the written evidence, was some epis- 
tolary matter, without a name and without a 
date,—Captain Morgan, the alledged writer of 
zome letters, it was 8 suggested by Mr. 

ee, ee 1 Laws 


12 4 was in London, and mould be called He 
was not called. bs 

Other letters, with some STE and ani⸗ 
madversion, mentioned by Mr. Hastings in his 
answer, were introduced. Mr. Law observed on 
their authenticity and delivery. Mr. Burke 8 
« the Counsel deserve no answer“ 


The Court was very Min—ecarcdly ten women! 
of fashion, and not twenty of the Commons! 


IR FI which as a pigute of collective 
patience, might be a model having resumed the 
subjekt of Wednesday, the r again called 

to the Bar 


Mr. MIDDLETON. 3 25 Mr. . 


The evidence deposed, That the rigour used 
against the Begum was not more than was neces. 
sary, to make her give up her treasure:— That 
the Nabob would have used more: — That even 
during a rebellion, her ministers would have re- 
tained their respect for her: — That the constant 
language of the Nabob was He had a right to 

| | . N her 
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her treasures:” That in regard to the affidavits, 
he drew up his own; but knew not who drew up 
the others That the Nabob came in force to 
Chunar ; but that no soldiers were sent to quell 
any tumult whatever: — That the Kella of the Be- 
gum was stormed by 16 6r 20, 00 men —Nabob's 
troops and British That the troops called the 
Subandees,” only collected the revenues; no regu- 
lar establishment whatever: That the report was, 
had the Nabob's forces come alone, a severe re- 
sistance would have been made by the Begum. 
Being asked whether he thought any part of the 
treaty with the Nabob was kept? an objeQlion to 
the question was raised by Mr. Law, who said, 
“ That as the witness very properly stated, he 
must first read the treaty, and other papers if the 
Managers would appoint a distant day, he would 
read what was necessary, and thee meet them, to 
say what he thought.” | 
Here Mr. Burke tose, to at Ma Sheri: . 
dan with new questions; at least with some ques- 
tions, perhaps, N Mr. Sheridan — not 
have asked. N 
He demanded, whether any law. hes * 
in taking the affidavits? with a strange forgetful - 
ness of the name of Sir Elijah Impey.— If not, 
whether such business was the part of a military 
officer? and whether the persons swore in corps 
and companies? —The Court could not refrain from 
laughing, 
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and sixty: 


| t 50 by - 
laughirig. The Aidan having | finiched ber ” 


amination i 1 chief, the. witness was 
| Cross-examined by Mr. Law. 


He declared, he did not Wen! in point of 48. | 
| bis correspondence was torn:—That his own ori- 
ginal letters were left at Lucknow: That the trea- 
sure held by the Begum was always considered to 
be the property of the Nabob, and instanced a 
case which proved it beyond doubt: That the 
Zenana was always held to be the place where 
the treasure was deposited rhat the debt of the 
Nabob to the East India Company was, to the 
best of his recolleQion, between 40 and go lacks 
of rupees:— That at the time of his death, he had 
a large army, Which were twelve months in ar- 
rears: That the tenure of a Jaghireg thus differed 
from the Ultum%gaw, that the first was always held 
resumeable at pleasure the latter a gift, not thus 
resumeable, from the rin at Delhi: That the 
Nabob had cause frequently t& complain of the 
Begum's servants, who were two eunuchs:—That 
the number of Jaghire-dars, were between fifty 
That Mr. Hastings, to his posi- 

tive knowledge, recommended the establishing 
courts of justice in Oude, which had never had 
any regular administration before; but which the 
Nabob and bis ministers would not accede to: 
Wk * That 
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| That the anlicensed power of the Fougedar, — 
all that was before known. # 
Mr. Sheridan then rose again, to ee 


that the keeping the Nabob's family, portioning 
the daughters, & e. &c. was always thought to be 


a necessary part of his allowance That he had 


 __ complained of the English, as the source of all 


bis diffieulties:— That two gentlemen were men 


tioned.-wwhom Mr. Middleton did not remember, 


— though he recollected they were named in the lets 


ter: These two gentlemen proved to be Mr. Bris- 
tow and Mr. Middleton; the former of whom, 
Mr. Burke observed, had the Politics, the len, 
the money.” 

The letter was "a by the clerk. 0 

Mr. Law here observed, We could not get 
access to these letters, as they were taken away 
each night by the Honourable Managers. 
The Lord Chancglor, with that perspicuity 
Which diseriminates On, and knows every thing, | 
mid, „They wete, l be, deposited in 
me Parliament Office; ihat both parties Should 
have access to them, when found en ) 
that neither should remove. 
sure. 
The examination of Mr. Middleton 3 
uncecasingly from twelve ofclock till ws from 

* different N of the Lords. 
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To the evidence, i it is but justice to ay) he was 
more clear than heretofore ; and there is a prope 
of his giving a direQ answer, without perm 
ment, before the trial is over. | 5 

The Court, as to appearance, was in a con- 
eee e the restoratives of Mr. Sheridan 
eloquence may do, time only can ascertain. We 
sincerely and immediately wish the application; - 
and in point of stage effeft, there has been quite 
enough of madness in the back-ground ! For, had 
it not been for the singular distinction of Sir 
Elijah Impey's talents, where the case would now 
have been—is not for us and our veneration 
to tell. 1 27, | | DOT e © -90 


' TWENTY-SIXTH DAY, May 20. 


Ar rx an adjournment, of ten days, yesterday 
the Court again resumed its functions in all due 
form. At twelve o'clock, Mr. Burke started with 
the clerk in spedtacles, whose readings have been 

0 justly admired. The suhjeèt of those readings 
consisted of Persian correspondence, letters froin 
Heyder Beg, the 1 the Nabob, and from | 
the Gerner General. e 5 
After these had wasted nearly two hours, Mr. 
Burke wished to corroborate the evidence al- 
H 3 | i * | 
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ready adduced, 3 an extratt from a Persian 
neuspaper ! The weight which this might hays | 
seemed at first to be uncertain, as a. record in a 
court of justice; but the Manager declared it 
had great authenticity, and 18 Clerk finished | 
the newspaper, EY 8 
Mr. Sheridan then proceeded to 1 A 
all the above evidence had been produced to 
shew . Who was the real Sovereign of Oude!“ 
chat such was Mr. Hastings only!)! 


At half past two, the first witness called, was 
Capt. EDWARDS. Examined by Mr. Sheridan. 


He deposed, that he had been eight years in the 
upper provinces of Lucknow. That he had been 
in different military- capacities, but latterly Aid 
de Camp to the Nabob. That in' the, year 1781, 
he had not heard of the rebellion of the Begums— 
but has heard since that period. That when he 
was at Chunar, he heard of a treaty being signed, 
but the contents of it were of course kept a 
secret. Being asked as to his opinion of the 
Nabob's power the said, “he considered the Na- 
“ bob as entirely under the rawer of the Go- 
te vernor General and the Resident.“ 

He thought that no rebellion of the Begums 
could have existed unknown to him. That the 
Nabob on his march, took with him about one 
thousand cavalry, his infantry being left at the 

camp. 
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camp. That notwithstanding they were Mogul 
troops, or regulars, they were not to be depended 
on, especially as they were at that time in long 
arrears of pay. That the Nabob, by means of 
relays of elephants, Had travelled nearly sixty miles 
in one day, as he heard, and of course the cavalry 
could not arrive so soon. That the rabble and 
camp- followers of the Nabob might amount to 
thirty thousand. That a fortnight after his ar- 
rival at Lucknow, he heard of the disaffection of | 
the Begums; and keard likewise, “ that their 
e treasures were seized in n e of the 
e rebellion.” | | 
That Sujah Dowlah's provinces were hos 
cultivated in 1774 than in 1783; and that the 
Court of Asoph ul Dowlah was by no means 
so splendid as that of his progenitor. Had heard 
that Col. Hannay's government appeared oppres- 
sive: had seen prisons, but no prisoners: that the 
place of confinement was a space of about sixty 
feet square, fenced in with bamboos ; and lastly, 
said, that he did not think the Nabob believed 
the rebellion of the Begums; as he thought he 
must have known it, from being SO constantly 
about him. 


Cross-examinined by Mr. Dallas. 
He mentioned the capacity in which he served: 
—by day, ouring in military stores; by night, 
| 4 laying 


| . 

laying upon his arms; that in quelling the rebel. 
lion of Cheyt Sing, he acted under Col. Popham, 
and held himself amenable to him; that the Be- 
gums, or their eunuchs, might certainly have 
raised troops without his knowledge of it: that 
he had not heard or seen any drought in the 
country; nor knew not of any natural causes 
which might have occasioned that appearance in 

the country. But that there might have been a 
drought, as he was seventy or eighty miles occa- 
sionalhy from Zucknow. That the state of Bengal 
was very flourishing; and on being questioned, 
whether he imagined that. the reports of Colonel 
Hannay's conduct had reached Mr. Hastings d 
He answered, he imagined they did not—for he 
firmly believed that if they had, Mr. gs Wau 
have removed. him. 

This witness being done with by the Gerl 
different Lords asked him questions Lords Port- 
chester, Hawke, &c. The latter asked much 
about the attendance on the Nabob's hunting, in 
order to ascertain the nb of the troops chat 
| follawed þ him. | | 


The next 1 + was 
Colonel ACHMUTY. Examined by Mr. Sheridan, 
Deposed, that he commanded a brigade: that 
de did not know officially. of the rebellion of the 
Begums: that he could not speak to the disposition 


of 
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of the Begums : chat as to particular Facts, he 
would be ready to answer; but as to what people | 
thought or heard, he could not say any thing: 
that Sir Elijah Impey and Mr. Hastings had 
dined with him; but that he was not in the 
confidence of the latter, nor had he mentioned 
the Begums or their rebellion, in the course of 
dinner. He concluded his evidence by saying, 
the Begums were a particular people, and never 
paid any money to the Nagy, b, reg com- 
6 pubron.” as. a 
Cross- examined by Mr. Law. 

He said he could not ascertain the exact num« 
ber of miles—might be three hundred—from Dy. 
napore to Fyidbad; but that the company had a 
book of reads, which might be consulted better 
than him. Did not know whether the road was 
open during the drought. That he had himself 
offered one thousand rupees to any body that 
would go. And that as to oppression, 4 ke did 
&« not believe from the general charafler of Mr. 
6 Hastings, that he would oppress any body.” 

Lord Cathcart asked some questions. This 
witness being dismissed, further written evidence 
was proceeded on, The former Clerk mounted 
as before, which in a few minutes cleared the 
Hall. It was now five o'clock, and no charm of | 
reading und detain the audience. 2 


The 
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The "RETIRE: were in tolerable numbers, and 
the different galleries sufficiently filled. 6 

The House,of Commons had from five to  fiſiy, 
but never more. 6 


rr vr gfx. DAY, May 24. 


Taz Court ths e Major Scott was 
called in, and a passage from his examination the 
last time he appeared, was read. He said, that 
he was asked if any communication had passed 
relative to presents through him, from Mr. Lar- 
kins? To which he answered, by relating the 
extent of the communication, that a second que3- 
tion was put, if any other communication had 
passed? To which he had answered no, sup- 
posing it still to refer to Mr. Larkins; but upon 
perusing the minutes of the evidence, he found 
that the question was general, and therefore he 
begged leave to say, that he had a communication L 
with Mr. Devaynes, the Chairman of the direc- 
tion, in June or july, 1785, to whom he wrote 
every particular relative to the presents that it 
was in Mr. Hastings's power to give. He also 
begged leave now to answer positively to a ques- 
tion, which a noble Lord had put to him the last 
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a he was examined ; for he found, from he 

admiralty dispatches, that the N ymph Was sent 
from Trincomale by Sir Edward Hughes, on the 
15th of January, 1782, with an account of the 
capture of that place, and N egapatnam. | 

Earl Camden, without meaning the slightest 
reflection to the honourable gentleman under ex- 
amination, said it was irregular and informal to 
correct any evidence at a distance of time after. 
it was given. 

Mr. Sheridan asked Major Scott, when he had 
found out the mistake in his evidence which he 
wished to correct? The Major said he wished to 
correct no mistake, for he had made none; but 
one question put to him might bear two con- 
structions. He had supposed it to relate to Mr. 
Lackink, and had answered it correctly; but the 
moment he saw it in the minutes, he found that 
the question was general, and therefore he wished 
to state the answer correspondent with the fact. 
He did not wish to alter one word of any evi- 
dence he had given. | 

Here some altercation took place 1 Mr. 
Sheridan and Major Scott; the former asserting 
that there was a contradiction between his evi- 
dencè and the fact, relative to the first informa- 
tion given by Mr. Hastings of the present from 
hey Sings 


The 


- 
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The Lord Chancellor asked Major Scott how 
he reconciled that contradiftion, who replied, 
that without having the minutes before him, he 
would boldly say, there was not the slightest con- 


tradition between his evidence and the faQ; 


but that the honourable Manager, by introducing 


the word board in his speech, which was not in 


Major Scott's evidence, had attempted to fix upon 
the charge of contradiction; but that he was con- 


fident, if their Lordships would have the goodness 


to turn to the evidence he had the honour to give, 
when last before them, they would find it per- 


fealy corre. The Major further said, that as 


soon as he read the minutes of the evidence at 


Mr. Cowper's two days ago, he saw that he had 
adtually misunderstood one question put to him, 


which, instead of being as he supposed it was, 
a question confined to Mr. Larkins, was in fact a 
general question, and might apply to 2 16 com- 


munication with any person. 


The evidence of Major Scott, was diliverel 
with that clearness and animation which always 


distinguish him, and make that strong —— 


which follows good sense well given. 
The evidence of Major Scott being finished, 
various written evidence was then proceeded on. 


Letters of all kinds, from all persons, and to all 
"+ 00s were then, read, and by the Clerk in 


PHeclacles, 


( 
opoligeles to the great edification of the Cour, 
Some bern with „ Sir;” and some with * 


* dear Sir ;” some ended with © your humble Ser, | 


« vant,” and some with «+ * love to * dear Lady n 
| hy, e 


A want of authenticity hang: Pte os to a cer- 
tain letter, in order to prove it, was 
Sir ELIJAH A | 
who, on being asked $0. to. do, by. Mr.. Sberidaty 
Spoke as follows: | | 
« My Lords, 5 
„ When lately called upon to give 1 1 
» dence at this bar, I did so with all the per- 
« spicuity of which I was master that evidence 
J have heard called by an honourable Manages, 
« in an other place, arrogant, contumacidhs, and 
« insolent, If while I am myself accused, I am 
« to have the evidence here given turned to my 
« disadvantage, how am I to reply to inf "IP | 
6 _ means shall I be safe?“ 
. Sheridan observed, that this was not * 
time to take notice of what passed in n 
platt * 
Sir Elijah „ I hold 2 
„ appeal to be just. With such power used 
against me absent, and without defence 
6 grounded on what I say here, and 7h, 
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n in which 7 say it, how can I be guarded inet 
'& the snares that may be laid for me?? 

At the word —“ snares, Mr. Fox took fire, and 
"Ingited upon Sir Elijah being reprimanded. 

The Chancellor very properly observed, « that 
& this certainly was not the place for altercations, 
* and still less for reflections.” 

Mr. Fox was not contented Honourable 
Managers, who stood high above other ee | 
a would not be so treated!“ 

Sir Elijah then said, * that he meant no of. 
ccc f&nce—no insult whatever”—withlr which Mr. 
Fox declared himself satisfied. 

In point of form, Sir Elijah was certainly 
wrong. In point of personal feeling, the public 
will best decide for him. 

This effervescence, however, gave a stage ef- 
fekt to the proceedings, which they had nay 
wanted for some time. | 

The remainder of the' day, afier Sir Elijah 


Impey had left the bar, was spent in reading, 


certainly not made easy, and from mistaking names, 
more unintelligible. In one instance, there was 
some entertainment: the Begum, in a letter to 
Mr. Hastings, said “ she was accused of opposing 
Mr. John Gordon, by her Aumeel;“ and she 

added, Mr. John Gordon is with you, you may 
„ ask him —— of the truth, and then it will 
5 « be 


„ 
. 
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te he aca » A laugh then followed; and 
the eyes of the Lords and che audience were 
turned towards Captain Gordon, who sat in The 
front seat of Sir, Peter Burrel's boxy e 
Mr. Sheridan said, the Counsel bor Mr. Hair 
1g gave him to understand; that the laugh was, 
because Captain Gordon vas present; but that 
he would not call him, as he had taken no notice 
in his affidavit of the letter he had written 2 the 
Begum. e e e 6 


TWENTY-EIGHTH DAY, May 22. 


Tux Court was but moderately filled —not 
quite one row of Peeresses; never more 3 
thirty or forty Commons, a and far from an over- 
flow of tickets. | WE | 

After the examination of Mr. Pudligh whose 
evidence, delivered in a clear, gentleman-like 
manner, went to confirm the all&ations of the 
Managers, written evidence was proceeded on 
for a short time; and en 5 

Sir ELIJAH IMPE 7 was again called... | 

Mr. Sheridan said, that they meant to Wan 


him on some (contradictions between the evidence 
he 


tw). 


de had given at the bar of the House of G 
 mons, and that which he had given at the bar of 
their Lordships. But as they were aware of the 


decision of their Lordships on the subject, and 


wished to avoid any altercation with the Defend- 
ant's counsel, they would submit it to Sir Elijah 
himself, whether he would not wish to have an 
opportunity of reconciling any apparent contra - 
dictions in the testimony which he had delivered 
at different time. | 

Sir Elijah bowed assent. 8 

Mr. Sheridan then desired, that the . 
given by Sir Elijah in the House of ee 
might be read. 

When it was read half through, Mr. Sheridan, 
willing to come more immediately to the point, 
stopped the n in order to Rom out the e 
cular 

The counsel for Mr. ering took this oppor- 
tunity to remark to the Court, that, upon recol- 
lection, they protested against this mode of exa- 
mination; but as it was gone so far on the pre- 
sent octasion, they would not objeR to it. 

Mr. Sheridan then commenced a very inge- 
nious examination, which, after having gained 
some ground on Sir Elijah, (who confessed that 
an error ran through some parts of his examina- 

tion in the Commons on that particular point, for 
which 


8 
3 
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which error hs auigned two reasons, whe 1 
and asked a question on another subject. a 
Mr. Sheridan said he would next proceed to 
prove the cruelty, imprisonment, and other euere 
methods used to extort confessions from the Mi- 
nisters of the Begums, of the Place where the . 
zu yes were concealeld. nn 
Letters were read, and Captain Jacques way: ex- 
amined, but the evidence, so far from proving 
what Mr. Sheridan had premised, established the 
following fact only — That the Begums Ministers 
had given a bond to pay a specific sum at a cer- 
tain period, and that a ballance remaining, they 
were put under confinement. in à palace, and al- 
lowed the range of a large garden, though in or- 
der to enforce payment they were for some time 
put in irons. This was the utmost extent of the 
cruelty, and Mer clings was uninformed of this 
circumstance. | | X 


Tat K * 2 af lia day began by the re-exa- 
mination of Captain Jacques, who continued at 
the bar about two hours. His evidence was per- 
- fefly clear and distinct, and amounted in sub- 
stance to this: that he arrived at Fyzabad on the 
8h of February 1782, where he commanded till. 
the June following; that the 2oth of March, the, 
eunuths were put in irons, for refusing to pay a 
sum they had agreed to pay; that their irons 
weighed about two pounds; that they sustained 
no other hardships, nor were any other severities 
prattised upon them ; that at first they. were, con- 
fined in a house of Bahar Aliy Cawn, and after- 
wards removed to a very elegant house of Jewar 
Ally Cawn's, with a large garden; that all people, 
except those who were armed, had access to them 
that it was the opinion of all the people he con- 
versed with, that they might have paid the money 
at any time they pleased, and then they would 
have been released instantly; that Bahar Ally 
Cawn was said by all men to be worth a crore of 
- rupees, a million sterling; but that Jewar Ally 
Can was not supposed to be rich, having ex- 
pended his money in fine heuses; that the Begum 
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was awd to > have had "many nds, Siijah 
' Dowlah having 1 dged great treasures in th 


from the Phursdar of the district, who was to pay 


for their subsistence, having negletted to pay 


them; that whether it was his fault, or the Nabob's, 


- Captain Jacques could not tell; but that the Eng- ; 
ung to do 


lish never had, nor could hive, any 4 
with the Khord Mahl; that, from all he heard at 


Fyzabad, the Begums and their eunucks had assisted 
Cheyt Sing; and this he heard from Horlas Roy, 
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amongst others. 
The difference which arose Welk the Mana- 
gers and the counsel of Mr. Hastings, was on 


the point of & reading the letters to Mr. Middle- 


ton as resident, from different officers on different 
services, as evidence; when Mr. Middleton, from 
being present, might be examined to the same 
_ point. After various speeches from the Lord 
| Chancellor, on the part of the Court; and from 


Fa. Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Fox, and lastly, Mr. Adam, 

Yi” against the Court, it was determined in favour 4 

"ho of the counsel of Mr. Hastings. On this the 
"Managers retired, and the debate amongst them 


8 somewhat warm. On their return, Mr. Fox, 


- bf the part of the Managers, Said, © That though 
1eY "CONE ived hoy had right on their side, and 


oY OS | SEES. 
* * 12 justice, 


| be Zei- 
nanna for security; ; that the women in the Khord 
Maß were in distress, but he never heard of tlie 
Begum's relieving them; that che distress arose 


* 
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justice, and precedent; yet, to prevent unneces- 


ary, delay, which was always the wish of the Ma- 
nagers, they should acquiesce in the determina- 

tion, reserving to themselves, een a ri ight to 
Noten against it.“ 


— agreed o on, the Lo witness (called 
Mr. MIDDLETON, 


| x Just to 3 that the letters ee were 
his writing, referring to letters he had received. 


This he did substantiate; and then, to pass the 


He remaining part of the day as pleasantly as could 
be, the clerk in speftacles was called to read these 
letters. In these letters nothing occurred worth 


remembrance, but the request to + Mr. Middle- 
ton, that he would send a larger pair of fetters, as 
those which he had sent would not fit the feet of 
the Eunuch -. 

Prior to this, Major Gilpin was 7 to say, 


te that no alteration had been made, that he knew | 


of, in any of the letters from him.“ 

This witness was not examined by Mr. 'She- 
At the close of the day, Major Gilpin was 55 
called, and examined in part; who proved, “ that 
no severities were used by him towards the eunuchs; 
that their prison was a palace; that the Begums 
were treated with the utmost attention by him 
that he doubted not, they might have paid the; 


money whenever they pleased; that the English 


had 


had nothing to do with the XKhord Mahl; and chat 
he received a "_ angry W for IT in 
their favour.” . 

Such was the Ai of his an "oh 
The  Peeresses, were not numerous. 
The Commons were thin; the baize pnedomds 

nated; and every other part of the Halls TONS: 

1 of mags neg Fro cgts N " WÞ 


* 
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Ay the meeting af 905 Court yesterday, Major | 
Gilpin was called in, and went through an exami- , 
nation of aboye three hours; in which time he. 
gaye a very clear and 8uccin& account of all his 
condutt, relatiye to the Begums and the Eunuchs. 
He said, that all the time the Eunuchs were under 
his command, they were treated with every atten- 
tion in his power; that the only. inconvenience. 
they sustained, was from wearing irons, and that. I 
he thinks the irons were taken off in the month 
of August; that it was not possible the women in 
Khord Mahl could be at all affected by any steps 
taken against the Begums and their Eunuchs ; that 
13 1 this 
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this was entirely owing to the negle& of dhe 
Phursdar of Sultanpore; that when he did relieve 

them, he received a very angry letter from the 
Nabob, who told him, that no Englishman had a 
right to interfere, or concern himself with the 
 Khord\Mahl; that the Begums never had afforded 
those women any assistance, but had treated them 
always with the utmost neglect; that he had heard 
reports of the disaffection of the two Begums, pre- 
vious to his arrival at Fyzabad; that he thought 
the Bhow Begum was acquitted, by her conduct 
towards Captain Gordon, as she stated the matter 
to him; and that the people at Fyzabad, with whom 
he conversed, acquitted her; he thought it right, 
however, to observe, that these were either her 
Servants or people attached to her; and that these 
were all the grounds he had for acquitting her in 
his own mind, and their Lordships would judge 
for themselves from the same materials; that the 
elder Begum, he always thought, and still thought, 
was rebellious, and he had stated so; and the Bhow 
Begum was much under the influence of the elder. 
| Begum; that he was in the Maratta country, in 
September 1781, when the disturbances happened; 
that upon the first news of them, and of the insur- 
rections across the Bogra, which were communi1- 
cated to him by Major Lumsdaine, while march- 
ing at the head of his regiment, he told Major 
Lumsdaine, that if Mr. Hastings was safe at Chu- 
nary 
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nar; he would extricate them out of all RR dim 
culties; but if any accident had happened to him, 
not an Englishman would be leſt alive to tell the 
tale; that he had ever heard Mr. Hastings spoken 
of in the highest terms, as a man of the first abili- 
ties, great integrity, and great humanity ; that such 
undoubtedly was his general character in India; 
that be was there all the time he was Governor » 8 
Governor General; but never was introduced to 
him till he met him at St. Helena, at Colonel Muir's 
house, on his voyage to. England. Before that 
time he had never had the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance. „ | 
There were many other important points stated 
by - Major Gilpin, which we did 1 not dixtinflly | 
hear. 4 . 
Major Gilpin's evidence being finished, the 
elerk was called to read various letters from Ma- 
jors Johnson and Gilpin, and others, on the sub- 
ef of seizing the treasures of the Begums. In 
one, a mention of Tristram Shandy, and being 
rewarded at the Last Trump, occasjoned | some 
Hugh. as 4 
Aſter a long series of this epistolary . * 
1 been got through, again was called 
N GILPIN. Examined Ly Mr. 
Sheridan. 
| Who deposed, that he acquitted the Bhow Be- 
gum of intention of rebellion ; and that as far as 
| e bis 
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his opinion went, he adhered. to hig evidence 
given in the House of Commons, which was read 
to him by Mr. Sheridan. That the Khord Mahl 
was in the middle of a spacious garden, distant 
from che Zenanna ; that all Fyzabad was garroun- 
| dead by the Britih troops; chat the e{der. Begum 
| had sid, « 6 she would destroy hergelf, i if she was 
| © | moved; Which threat of being moved, was used, 
| - .... "mM imagined, to la her to for | her Land 
| sures 


4 
Cross-examined by Mr. Plummer. 

He said, the treasures were deposited in the 
enanna, as he imagined; that the guards vere 
placed there to prevent the remoyal of the trea- 
sures only; but that no provision or other neces- 

saries were prevented from entering ; that the re- 
port was general, of both the Begums being i in re- 
belljon ; that the elder Begum reserved twelve 
officers to carry her palanquin; that the younger 

4 was under the influence of the elder; that the 

threat to destroy herself, was done to alarm, and 

- that the orders to relieve her came from the Nas | 
bob ; which instruttions be read, as haying bim- 5 
Self given them out in public orders. . 
On the af of this, he was. asked different 


qu stions uiltcrent Lords; and then, a desire 
of Earl dtormont, 1 


* 


* 
1 * 
* 
i M1 
; * 


Mr. M ——_ 3 again. 

e a very close examination indeed . 
| his Lordship himself obserying, © that he way | 
certainly very NOW but be: whos to be parti- 
cular.” - 

The purport was, to ning an an explanation 
of different parts of Mr. Middleton's former evi- 
dence. This enquiry lasted so long, that, from 
some accident or other, most of the audience left 
the Court. 

It vag now past bye o'clock, and the Court ad 
 Journed, | 


| THIR r. FIRST DAY, May go. 


"aa Court baying had its holiday of the 29th, 
 3gain resumed itself. The first part of the day 
was passed in correcting the mistakes of the shorty 
hand writers, or of the witnesses themselves. Per- 
haps the errors lay between them. The chief mis- 
take in question, was difference of the expres- | 
p$1ong—resuming jaghires, and 4 Serzing treasures, 
which being settled by the calling Sir Elijah Im- 

pey to bar; farther written evidence was pro- 
ceeded upon. a 

Just as Mr, Middleton was on the brink of 
being called to the bar, Mr. Law desired to call 
pe * ö Mr. 


A 


Mr. Hudson, and to preface his question, by in- 
forming their Lordships, that Mr. Sheridan had 
IF accused Mr. Hastings of having drawn 
the Council into the writing a letter relative to 
the Begum, to Mr. Bristow, when they could not 
have done such a thing, had the Council possessed 
the same information that Mr. Hastings had before 
him. Mr. Law said, he would prove from the 
records, that Mr. Bristow had actually sent to the 
Board much better intelligence, on the first of 
December 1782, than he did send to Mr. Has- , 4 
tings on the 12th, which letter of the 12th was 
stated to be suppressed. The letters were then 
read, and proved that Mr. Law's statement was 

correct, and that the Board's letter of the third 
March 1783, was in fact a reply to many letters, 
and amongst them, to that of the first of Decem- 
ber. Mr. Sheridan agreed to the fact; but said, 
that the counsel allowed, aſter all, that Mr. Has- 
ungs had suppressed the letter of the 12th of De- 
cember, which he did not enter till the 12th of 
May following. Mr. Law absolutely denied the 
fact, and affirmed, that by the rules of the ser- 
vice, it was entirely optional in the Governor 
General to enter, or not, letters addressed to him- 
self; which, though treating on public business, 
vere private to them. This Mr. Sheridan disputed; 
| but Mr. Law again affirmed, that the fact could 
be proved incontestibly. Such ever had been, 
and was now, the practice of the service. | 
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This little altercation being? 6 nos the mana- AN 
ol ne HH e ee , 
Fla MIDDLEF ON. Examined 91 Mres 
5 15 Sheridan. pr: 
on beings 44000 to whom were e 15 
Prisoners Juar and Baar Ali Cawn? He was not cer. 
tain. Where the öriginal of the orders for seizing 
them were ? Did not absolutely know: * On a third 
question, he begged « to throw himself on the 
mercy of the Court; as this part of the examina- 
tion contained matter which was entirely distinct 
from Mr. Hastings, and might crimmate himself.“ 
That the seizing of the eunuchs was the att of his 
on discretion, and "therelvre" he was hots 
g1DF6 5:5 n ö 
On che evidence saying he had given very full 
information, he was asked, What it was he in- 
formed their LI of a —which end a some 
merriment. | # Be 3 
He then said, he: had furniched Major Scou ; 
with some information about Oude; and that the ; 
eunuchs, but not the Khord Mahi, made part of 
that communication; that at this period, he did 
not know Mr. Hastings disapproved of his con 
duct; understood that Major Palmer was Mr. 
Hastings's agent, and Major Davy his assistant; 
had no doubt, but the Nabob had a will of his 
own, and that he had sometimes contradicted it 
with success, and sometimes failed; and instanced 
| q - . Some 


1 
seme i which he wished 10 remove, and the 
Nabob would keep. FEM 8 
That the treasures were bn! in the Went; of 
the two eunuchs, by the agents of the Nabob; that 
it was sent to them by the Nabob, as a part of his 
debt, and had no doubt it was the Begum's mo- 
ney; because c they said it was, and must know 
best; said, he had no doubts of this—though he 
oftentimes expressed himself doubtfully.” Here the 
Court seemed perfectly to agree with him. * 
That it was said, the Nabob expetied a crore of | 
rupees that when paid to him, it was paid again 
in the same specie as it was received in; that from 
it were discharged the arrears of Colonel Muir 
and Morgan, and Sir John Cumming, at Faruc la- 
bad; that rupees, from the valuation of the coun- 
try, alter in their value; and that they were shrof- 
fed by him, and by the agents ef the Nabob. 
All the latter part of the examination was taken 
by Mr. Burke; who lost himself in a labyrinth of 
questions, and twice called the witness © the Pri- 
soner.” For our parts, we confess, we got no- 
thing from either during the last 8 Oh or «x 
; 8 


Cross examined by Mr. Law. 

He mentioned one Bahanna Sing as one of the 
orderlies he wished removed; ascertained, as far 
as he was 1 the usual expenditure of the Na- 

bob, 


(15). 


bob, which his property might have. 8 | 
it been well managed; that amongst other ex- 
pences, he had two or three thousand servants; 
one thousand elephants, and about a thousand 

borses; that one elephant, a Wenn bad a J 


hare ! 
That ane Edwards had „ 


by Mr. Hastings; but believed it was hy Sir Eli- 
jah Impey. That in the ear 1779, there was a great 
drought that the failure of the land arose from 
natural causes; that the bad management of the Na- 
bob mightlikewise have contributed to the famine; 
that Colonel Hannay bore a god character; and 
that at Goruckpoor, the military was neceſſary to 
enforce the civil laws, as well as collect the reve» 
nues. Never heard of Bamboo Cages, till he heard 
of them at the bar; and thought the prisons there 
nearly as agreeafyje places as our own; that in 
eighty-one, he was certain the Begums were disaf- 
fected. On being questioned about the state of 
his book of correspondence, he said, That di- 
realy or indirealy, he never had communication 
with Mr. Hastings about his book of letters, prior to 
his examination before the House of Commons.” 
That the elder Begum disliked the Nabob, and 
would burn, as was reported, the muslin he had 
sat upon, as soon as he was gone, out of — 
to him, EE 
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After begging to correct two small errors in a 


former evidence, Mr. Middleton Was Poet 


to retire. © #6 

During the course of the examination, some 
very shrewd and pointed questions were asked by 
Lord Loughborough, wishing the witness to ad- 
vert to some apparent contradictions in his testi- 


mony. The n were not assented to by 


the witness. P | 
On Mr. Middleton retiring Hein this bar, Mr. 


Sheridan, on the part of the Managers, said— — 


& Here, my Lords, we close our evidence on this 
charge; but we cannot do so, without thanking 


this Court for the attentive and patient hearing 


they have en to what we had to oe ey 
them.“ 


VCC THIRTY- - 
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' THIRTY-SECOND DAY, June 3. 
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Tax day being known to be Mr. Sheridan's 
every body seemed determined to make the most 
of it. The crowd soon filled all the places they 
could get. The Peers tickets were not more 
in number than the Peeresses. And the House 
of Commons for once, as many as either! For 

there were present almost all of the Members. 
At the usual time the Court met, the Managers 
in form leading the way and the greater part of 
them, with the rest of the House, as properly 
breaking through forms, to get as close as they 

could to Mr. Sheridan. „ 
In the commencement of his ſpeech, Mr. She - 
ridan took infinite pains to gystify the prosecu- 
tors from two charges which had been industri- 
ously, and, as he said, unjustly urged against them. 
The first was, for the liberal use which. they had 
made of epithets. This he justified by observing, 
that had the crimes charged been capital, the con- 
duct of the Managers would have been highly im. 
proper, but as the defendant was only accused of 
high crimes and misdemeanors, they were todescribe 
the nature of those crimes, and the criminality of 
| the 
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the defendant in the strongest terms they could 
possibly use. As to the second charge, that the 
prosecution originated i in malice or revenge. He 
expressly denied the charge as it respetted him- 
self, and he had no right to think his feelings bet- 
ter than others. It was the impeachment of the 
people of Great Britain through 'their represen- 
fatives, Who by this act had pledged themselves to 
do justice to India. In this enlarged view the 
unfortunate Gentleman at the bar was no mighty 
objeRin his mind: On a comfirion with the re. 
lief which he trusted would be afforded: to mil- 
lions of oppressed individuals by the issue of this 
trial, what was the defendant ? an object beneath 
his consideration. Mr. Sheridan next pronounced 
an animated eulogium on Mr. Burke, with whom 
he said the impeachment originated A man, 
e hose genius exceeded every thing but his dis- 
& position who underst od and felt for al—who 
(alone against man oppression was able to as- 
sert the Rights of Man.“ | | 
As to the evidence on this process, the defi- 
nition of what was requisite, was exad—“ It is 
not the peering suspicion of apprehended guilt; 
„ jt is not any popular abhorrence of its wide- 
spread consequences; it is not the secret con- 
ee sciousness in the boden of the i” Jes which 
| can 
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u can excite the vengeance of the law, and aw 
« thorize its infliction! No; in this good' land, 
& as high as it is happy, because as just as it is 
free, all is definite, equitable, and exat—the 
e laws must be satisfied before they are incurred; 
t and ere a hair of the head can be plucked to 
« the ground, legal guilt must be established by 
« legal proof!“ ; 
The particular evidence now noted, were the 
oral and written testimony which had been heard 
—*+ Weak no dou e parts, and incom- 
& petent—and yet more deplorable, as undistin- 
* guished by any compunQtious visitings of re- 
te penting accomplices; but yet, enough, and 
enough in sure validity, to abash the front of 
& guilt no longer hid, and flash conviction on 
„ conscientious judges.” 
On the defences, as they are called, of Mr. 
Hastings, but as given in evidence, were written 
by different gentlemen, Mr. Sheridan said very 
neatly, These, like raw materials, the master 
ce workman distributes about him to all hands 
& awaiting: his words. are to be ﬆrung—argu- 
ments spun- passages are to be woven: he puts 
* his conscience into departments Major Scott,” 
says he, “take care of my consistency—Mr. Mida 
„ dleton, you have my memory in commission !.. 
„ Prove me a financier, Mr. Shore.—Answer for 
* me, Mr. Holt: (all 5 good enough 
1 e for 
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t for the House of Commons, though not fax 
: 6 your Lordships) —help, one and all, to bear 
& me up under the bare pressure of my laurels, 
6 the burthen of my glory! Refresh, and save 
& me, from the calentures of my ate, from the 
: 6 peril of my own panegyric.” 
The matter of the charge then followed. 
After a pause of some moments, Mr. Sheridan 
proceeded to the matter of the charge. On the 
statement from Mr. Hastings, of the delicacy and 
retired manners of the females of the East man- 
ners far beyond the TurkiSh women, (whom he 
called mean and base), those were satisfied with a 
veil alone; but in the loftier prejudices and sub- 
limer superstition of these women, absolute and 
entire exclusion from the sight of man was in- 
dispensible. “ These women,” said Mr. She- 
ridan, « derive from their ancestor, a character 
& distin&t and sacred. Enshrined, not immured : 
& confined, not by the jealousy of others, coarse 
& and brutal—but by a jealousy of their own: 
& a nice anxiety for their honour, which taught 
et them to consider as inexpiable prophanation, 
es the admiring eye; and to hold the public gaze 
ee as respett degraded.” 
Sir Elijah Impey had md this charafter ; * 


Wh brought instances of it, and established the 
estimony. 
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He then remarked on the attempt to instigate 


me Nabob against the Begum the son agains& 


the mother! He instanced a moment when the 
father, passionate and savage, was about to have 
struck off his son's head; that his scymitar was 
raised for that purpose, when the mother threw 
herself between, and saved him, by receiving the 
wound herself, - That Mr. Hastings had caused 
to be violated all these ties: “ And what ties,” 
said Mr, Sheridan, 6 could, or should, have more 
* force? She had given him birth; she had pre- 
d gented to him a crown; she had enriched his 
* throne; and she had preserved the life she had 
given. Vet had policy found it necessary to set 
_ & aside these sacred obligations, and turn the son 
e against the mother ! the parent against the child!” 

The third point, were the treaties of 1975 = 
That the treasures of the Begum were always 
considered as her 6wn. That the opinions of 
Mr. Hastings on the subject, had been to this 
effect: at other times he had- indeed differed, 
That Mr. Bristow had wished to consider them 
as treasures of the state; but which had been given 
up for ever by the treaty, guatanteed- by the 
English. That when referred to the Council, 
there had been different opinions; but that in 
one article all agreed, “ that things within the 
% Zenanna must belong to the Begum.“ That 
alter this, Mr. Hastings contradicted his own 
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words, and commended Mr. Bristow for acting 
contrary to his former declarations, and holding 
these treasures as state property. That when Mr. 
Hastings found himself in a majority in the Coun- 
cil, then he thought all responsibility was taken 
away; and that he might contradi@ himself as he 
pleased. There are, said Mr. Sheridan,“ in 
« this assemblage they who are perfect in their 
& jdeas of law and justice, and who understand 
&« tolerably well, majorities and minorities; but 
* how shall I instance this new doQrine of Mr. 

Hastings? It is as if Mr. Burke, the great leader 
6 of the cause, should some ten years hence, revile 
& the Managers and commend Mr. Hastings! 
% Good God! might say one of those gentlemen, 
&« it was you who instigated the enquiry : it was 
you who made me think as I did! Aye; very 

& true, might Mr. Burke reply, but I was then 
in a minority: I am now in a majority; I have 
“% now left my opinions behind me; and I am 
no longer responsible.“ 

Mr. Sheridan then proceeded to the article of 
the rebellion in Oude; a rebellion which the Na- 
bob never heard of; which, though said to be 
as notorious as the one in 17452 was known only 
to those who fabricated the tale: that it was of 
the most peaceful and amicable nature: that the 
Chief —_ * took the field: that it was 

plotted 
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| planes by ves old women : supported eh mens; 
and suppressed by an afedavit ! | ; 
Mr. Middleton he then brought forward to 
public view—Mr. Grady who was to have given 
testimony, being ill. That he concluded the 
Begum's drawing for the treasure, as her note 
would alone be answered, as no proof of it being 
her money. That Mr. Middleton had in his 
life-time been engaged in four negociations; that 
three of them he had forgotten. That Mr. Has- 
tings denied, in one defence, all guarantee granted 
to the elder Begum. That Mr. Middleton did 
not, when the Begum was about to go on a pil- 
grimage to Mecca, and when he feared for her 
health—he did not foresee this martial Spirit in 
an old lady of ninety. - That the Begum declared + 
she depended only on British faith and British . 
government, for security. The terms of the treaty 
vere then adverted to; which Mr. Middleton de: 
clared he had signed—without Reviturto—ASOULR- 
ing declaration 
Passing through the defences and negociations, 
as to a last trench, and which he defied the Coun- 
cil to escape, Mr. Sheridan, deeming the treaty of 
'Oftober 7, 1778, as firmly guaranteed to the Be- 
gum, Mr. Purling was mentioned as an evidence 
“who had nothing to hide, and therefore all wil- 
95 * to shew.“ | 
* 3 " 
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＋ * OY of the treaty, with its —— 
ments of a supposed bribe, or price, at which the 
company were to sacrifice equivalent right, was 
followed by the unprincely state of Asoph al. 
Dowla; with the severer chastisements of Pro- 
vidence, and the superior forms of devastations— 
where famine stalked abroad one year, and Han- 
nay havocked in another where Mr. Hastings. 
passed from the distresses of Oude to the distresses 
of Lucknow—where he drained, as he supposed, 
one hundred thousand pounds for the distresses 
of the company and conclusively tried ta turn 
this towards the distresses of himself. 
On the plea proposed, to justify this from state 
necessity, he scouted all that was petty, pitiful, 
and pilfering that skulked in secret, and wasted 
gpenly—which began, and ended as it began, in 
unprincipled meanness, and general corruption“ 
And reversing the object, he shewed a state ne- 
eessity, grand, magnanimous, and all command- 
ing that went hand in hand with horror, if not 
with use— that went forth with our arms, when 
the hero could plume himself, like the imperial 
eagle on his nest, unassailaþle ! And amidst his fair 
successes, look down in justified disdain on any 
male volent challenge of minute error; his fame, 
-as firm as the rock, which, from his defence, all 
the enemy had battered 3 in vain! 


This 
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This fine compliment to Lor H eld wa 
followed by the removal of the servants, (an ex- 
tract from the second quarto, and which, though 
not quite. so pleasant as some other second quartos 
to be met with, Mr. Sheridan did not trust to 
such dull readers as the Clerks), and the resump - 
tion of the Jaghires. Where, beaten as the ground 
is, a flower or two was forced up, on the, mt by 


is was then the non, — in = groupe. Oy 
And when there was a reference to the 0 
dealing and fidelity of his engagements, Mr. She- 
ridan deprecated the terror of his lucid intervals, 
the peril of his gratitude and good faith, . , | 
| Mr. Sheridan then drew attention on the evi- 
dence given by Sir Elijah Impey—that.he de- 
scribed the two resources of Mr. Hastings—Oude 
and Benares: that the Governor General having 
failed on Benares, Sir Elijah darted in with his 
project on Oude. That his collecting affidavits, 
from whom he knew not, stuffing them. into a 
wallet, and packing himself up with them, to ga 
he knew not whither—ill represented that digni- 
fied and awful charafer which justice . here had 
committed into his hands, to extend her auer 
rule in India. | 
In this part, Mr. 8 made his third pause. 
_ Proceeding then, he stated Sir Elijah's evidence 


about the rebellion, and the journey he took 
K 4 1 through 
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FRETS Fyzabad. &. This giddy Chief Fudtite," 
said Mr. Sheridan, , disregards business; he 
& wants to see the country; like some innocent 
& gchool boy, he takes the primrose path, and 
& amuses himself as he goes; he thinks not that 
6 his errand is on danger and death;” and that 
| his party of pleasure ends in loading others with 
irons. When at Lucknow, he never mentions the 
affidavits to the Nabob: Na; he is too polite : 
he neyer talks of them to Mr. Hastings—out of 
politeness too. A master of ceremonies in justice! 
When examined at the bar, he said, he imagines 
there must haye been a sworn interpreter, from 
the looks of the Manager. How I looked, hea- 
ven knows! said Mr. Sheridan, but such a phy- 


Siognomist there is no escaping; he sees a Sworn 


interpreter in my lcoks ! He sees the manner of 
taking an oath in my looks ! He sees the Bason + 
and the Ganges in my looks ! As for himself, he 
only looks at the tops and bottoms of affidavits! 
In seven years, he takes care neyer to look at 
these swearings ; and then goes home one night, 
and undoes the whole; though when he has seen 
them, Sir Elijah seems to know less . them 
than when he has not. | 
That Mr. Middleton, in reply to one + of the 
Managers, about zwearing being a military bu- 
ziness, had answered a great simplicity, 6 He 
bf Was no military man,” . one Puinn Sing 
pad 
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had sworn once: then again, and made nothing 
of it; then comes he, with another, and swears 
a third time—and in company does better. Single 
handed he can do nothing—but succeeds by pla- 
toon swearing and volleys of oaths ! 

(On the name of this man Mr. Sheridan, we 
apprehend, made a mistake. There were two 
people nearly of the same name, ) 

Mr. Sheridan then read two of the affidavits, 
which he said he should consider now more fully, 
and in detail, than he at first proposed; and there- 
fore, with your Lordships permission, be <hould | 

there pause. | 

It was now half past four, and he had Po 
four hours and an half. 5 

Of che ability of the Speech, who that heard it 
not, will doubt ? Who, that did hear it, will 
not be conyinced? The distinguishing features 
of it, were humorous turn, neatness of implica- 
tion, striking combinatjon of expression, and lu. 
dicrous apposition. There was gallantry too 
beyond Mr. Hastings—for he cleared the lady 
of the dependant from all the imputation of re- 
ceiving presents, which had been course men- 
toned heretofore, | 
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 THIRTY-THIRD DAY, June 6. 


V 


MR. SHERIDAN '$——SECOND DAY, 


Was superlative! and it can, if not out of all 
reach, be reached alone by superlative praise.— 
The wit in it was at once, majestas & amor, gain- 
ing equally and commanding. The imagery very 
copious, And those more solemn calls with which 
he closed the leading divisions of the day, were 
inspired with the sweetest of all energies—almost 
poetically beautiful! Quite philosophically true! 
There was an air of ethicism that adorned it! at 
times it rose, from moral to divine! . 
After the small ceremonies of a few members 

of the commons, with Welbore Ellis, &c. as a 
Search Committee to collect stray members, (o 
make up a House and after the House had made 
itself, in every sense, ſor the hearing of such a 
day—the Peers, in less than half an our after 
the usual time, assembled, | 

Mr. Sheridan began. 
on a short retrospect to the dure part of the 

speech, he congratulated himself on the adjourn- 
ment, as it had enabled him to compare the evi- 
dence which Was primed, with what he had spoken. 

| —And 
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1 how "FEW he ä . 
he was supported, was now, he __— nnn 
conclusive ta a = ng gol ‚ in 

The affidavits were . W some of 8 
read; and to say the truth, Impey not reading 
them, was right in his taste at least, whatever 
might be his Judicial proceeding or e are 
the most dull of all sorry stuft, 

Each idea of local hostility to the British Gann 
ment, whatever might be the turn of the deposi- 
tions, and the truth of those who fabricated them, 
Mr. Sheridan tried to chace away, as a fabric at 
once baseless and untenable, from the beginning 
vithout evidence, and at length without Mr. Hast. 
ings. Any rebellious atchievement from the Be- 
gums, was no longer to be deemed probable in 
the attempt; because it was not t possible in the 
execution! | 1 0 

He that would 0 into 5 trangaRtion; and 
| ace the whole back, from the consequences to- 
their cause, will find there, where propensities 
to evil do most batten, in lucrative corruption 
in perverse administration to conscious error 
in venal- subservience to a venal master—in that 
stale abomination, a sum of money wanted, when 

Mr. Hastings went forth from Calcutta—when the 
world were to stand aghast at the enormous in- 
decency of the same individual acting as a judge 
and accyser, Withs a speciſie interest on convittion 

— 1 


6 


pet on condemnation!— peculate, ona 
proportion of every fine! 
Mr. Burke's opinion on the affidavits, that they 
vere * coarse, careless, and irrelevant,“ must re- 
main indisputable, till it could be proved, what 
Sir Elijah Impey on the business had done, more 

than a common Servant. The whole story of the 
' Begums' insurrection, according to Mr. Sheridan, 
| was a ſalsehood, deliberate and direct The mere 


| echoes of hearsay, bandied about through each 


empty head and hollow heart, in every country 
ceircumstanced like chat. | 
I he evidence even of Mr. Middleton left this 

undenied; and besides this Capt. Williams, Allod 
Seing, Capt. Gordon, and Col. Hannay, his go- 
vernment, and the popular joy at its end —all were 
cited in proof. 

Heyden Beg Cahn, at Lucknow, Nov. 26, 1782 
Ain his deppsition at Lucknow, was stated as 
silent on the existence of the rebellion or * 
notoriety. 

Perhaps it was the only omission of the _—_ 
Mr. Sheridan. failed to read this. 

The correspondence of Mr. Middleton, his 
silence as tp any rebellion, and its objects. Han- 
nay's deposition the letter said to be fabricated 
in October: Major M. Donald - one Modelet, 

@ French Chasseur, with his pert ambition of the 

ben companys Sentimental Serjeant, and © a 

4 * rap 
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rap on Sir Ekijah's s knuckles,” by Mr. Hastings - 
with superior formality, taking one deposition in 
the swearers land- writing — formed a SUCCESSION 
of pictures rather amusing. ; e 

« The best antiquarian in our zociety;” Said 
Mr. Sheridan, would be after all, never the 
& wiser— Let him look where he would, where 
« can he find any vestige of battle, or a single 
„ blow? In this rebellion, there is no soldier, 
ce neither horse nor foot: not a man is known 
« fighting: no office-order survives, not an ex- 
press is to be seen. This great rebellion, as 
& notorious as our forty-five, passed away - un- 
* natural, but not raging beginning i in nothing | 
e and ending, no doubt, just as it began! 

« If rebellion, my Lords, can thus form un- 
&« seen, it is time for us to look about us. What 
« hitherto has been dramatic, may become histo- 
« rical. Knightsbridge may at this moment be 
« invested; and all that is left us, nothing but 
« the forlorn hope —of being dealt with accord- 
« ing to the statute by the sound of the Riot 
« Aa—and the sight, if it can be, of another 
„Elijah!“ | 


This being passed very pleazantly, he mounted . 


the counsel for Mr. Hastings, and two thousand 
horse, camels, elephants and all—set them off full 
gallop, most delightfully:— “ While Middleton 
& stood is out of * wits, with a gleam of mar- 


« tial 
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te tial memory While Sir Elijah, like a man 
« going to learn fashions in France, or freedoni 
t in England, takes a sportive tour, as smooth and 
„ well-beaten as Old Brenſford And while the 
« Nabob, seeing a rebellion without an army, 
46 shews a Prince without his guard—resolves not 
& to be outdone—an goes incog. to be a match | 
« for the rebellion!” ; 
In the distress of the nation, which followed 
e Sadit Ally alone seems to escape; he says, he 
« suffers nothing; because, though in Europe to 
& impoverish i is not always to acquit, yet in India, 
4 poverty and parity, at least, insolvency and 
c“ safety, are terms that are convertible; ; and 
& where treasure is little, the treason can be no- 
& thing at all! | 

„ A small reverse has of fa&t and bio, but 
& that is no matter | 
Captain Gordon was not called, and,” id 
Mr. Sheridan „when he does appear, 1 hope it 
« will be with contrite zeal and penitential eager- 
& ness; that he will freely dilate on the kind ser- 
e vices done him by the Princesses of Oude; 
& and, Standing i in the Sight of God, who gave 
&« that breath they preserved, he will vindicate 
& nature, and prove that gratitude should not be 
destruction.“ 
Of Mr. Middleton, bis letter and representa- 
tion on . Sept. 23, and his leaving Lucknow ; in 
I this 


. wo 
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this A Mr. Sheridan said in expr̃ess terms, 
« there appeared flat perjury! Enormity, if it was 
“ so, beyond all expectation, made manifest. 

« By that power, to whose nod all creation 
& must bend; to whom nothing, in the whole 
« system of thought or action is impossible; who 
« can invigorate the arm of infancy with a giant's 
« nerve; who can bring light out of darkness, 
„ and good out of evil; can rive the confines of | 
« hidden mischief, and drag forth each minister 
&« of guilt, from amidst his deeds of darkness and 
c disaster: reluctant, alas! and unrepenting; to 
« exemplify at least, if not atone, and to qualify 
« any casual sufferings of innocence by the final 
« doom of its opposite; to prove there are the 
« never-failing correQions of God, to make strait 
« the obliquity of man!” | 

Alfter a pause, Mr. Sheridan called 1 counsel 

to issue again and again; he passed through Mr. 
Blair's action at Patita, and painted Mr. Hastings 
skulking at Chunar, and the Begums forward to 
relieve him, with a magnanimity almost unex- 
ampled, struggling with fortune and conscience ; 
as if Heaven waited before it would strike, for 
rank exuberance of guilt, and full . of 
condemnation! 

On the commotions at Oude, od the N | 
| which ensued: „ Should a Stranger survey the 
land, formerly Sujah Dowlah's, and seek the 
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cause of its calamity; should he ask, what mot 
« gtrous madness had ravaged thus, with wide- 
« spread war; what desolating foreign foe; what 
« disputed succession; what religious zeall What 
„ fabled monster, has stalked abroad, and with 
« malice and mortal enmity to man, has withered 
“ with the gripe of death, every growth of na- 
% ture and humanity; all the means of delight, 
« and each original, simple, principle of bare 
existence The answer will be, if any answer 
dare be given, No, alas! not one of these things! 
& No desolating foreign foe! No disputed suc- 
& cession! No religious superserviceable zeal! 
« This damp of death is the mere effusion of 
British amity; we sink under the pressures of 
their support; we writhe under the gripe of 
& their pestiferous alliance!” 
Thus «© they suffered, in barren anguish, and 
© ineffeQtual bewailings. And O audacious fal- 
_ 6 lacy! Says the defence of Mr. Hastings. What 
cause was there for any incidental ills, but their 
© own resistance? 
„ The cause was nature in the first-born prin- 
„ ciples of man. It grew with his growth; it 
« strengthened with his strength; it taught him 
to understand; it enabled him to feel. For 
« where that there is human fate, can there be a 
« penury of human feeling? Where there is 
* inzury, will there 1 not be rezentment? Is not 
6 — 
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10 Uebel to be followed by courage? The God 
« of battles pervades and penetrates the inmost” 
6 spirit of man, and rousing him to shake off the 
.  hurthen that is grievous, and the yoke that is 
4 galling, will reveal the law written in his heart, 
&« the duties and privileges of his nature, the 
« grand, universal compa@ of man with man!— 
ie that power is delegated in trust, for the good 
« of all who obey it; that the rights of men, must 
« arm against man's oppression; for that indiffe- 
“ rence were treason to human state, and patience 
. nothing less than blasphemy, against the 1 
Which govern the world!” 

This fine declamation vas followed by a Bir 
assertion, that the Begum's innocence was no proof 
of Mr. Hastings's guilt! 

That guilt, however, he argued on evidence, 
of uncommunicated allegations, Middleton's re- 
moval of letters, and the sealed cover of the 
treaty, all the printed defence, to which Mr. She- 
ridan appealed again and again, “as the evidence 
for the prosecution, and the surest summing up 
& of it, a motley mixture of craft and cant, of 
e rhapsody and enigma.” | | 

On that passage of the defence, in which Mr. 
Hastings represents himself imagined by the na- 
tives, under the special and most particular provi- 
dence of Heaven, Mr. Sheridan burst forth into 
very animated sarcasms on the vivacity of such 
L | &« logics 
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logic, © as denim the tendency, and eonfoutts 5 


<& the order of things! That works on such petty 


& and frowerd excitements, as the sinis:rous pur- 


ee poses of a bad man. By each casual gust of 


e slighted dignity, or unsated avarice, agitates 
& Providence to impel, through each series of 
% provocations, acts, and catastrophe, the fate of 
« Nundcomar, Cheyt Sing, and the Begums. The 
« power and wisdom over all, straying from its 
system of bounty and labour of use, to elabo- 
rate all that was deleterious and ill; Heaven- 
&.;born forgeries; e treasons; nnn 
« guilt! 

& Such is this deluded . who vould 
& frame each structure in defiance of rule! Super- 
structures without a base, and roofs, confound- 


ing what they cannot cover, to bury all below 


« them in the ruins! Whose artillery is pointed on- 


ly at himself. Who chuses ground that must sink 


« under him. Who is snared in bis devices, and 
« suffers for his folly, even more than for his other 


« excitements of retribution. 


« He is apparently so little sound of mind, as 
& to become N a proper Ts of punish- 


6& ment.“ 


Mr. Sheridan clic FE 4 with 
an unexpected apostrophe to a position of Mr. 
Burke, and his well-known use of the maxim, 
Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat; — that 

5 * he 
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the Mmfligions of heaven visit intelleQ, and that 
phrenzy, in part, seems the forerunner of perdi- 
tion. | 

This, said Mr. Sheridan, © is hs opinion of 
& a gentleman, to whom 1 look up with homage! 

„% whose genius is commensurate to his philan= 
« thropy—whose memory will stretch itself be- 
cc yond the fleeting objeQs of any little partial 
« shuffling, through the whole wide range of hu- 
% man knowledge, and honourable aspiration after 


„human good; as large as the system which forme 


& life; as lasting as these objects that adorn it.“ 

Mr. Sheridan then went on his argument, into 
the position now stated that prudence might 
be not incompatible with guilt; that Philip of 
Macedon, Cesar, and Cromwell, however far 
from innocent, wanted not those resources of opi- 
nion and practice, which, by whatever name dis- 
tinguished, whether prudence or subtlety, enabled 
chem to be successful in the choice of means, and 
the accomplishment of ends. 

But though the vices might thus, through the 
kicks instinct of crafty selfishness, be able partially 
to avail themselves of discretion, they could do 
no more; all further effect from union was im- 
possible. The righteous distributions of God had 
so dealt by the allotment of man, that it should 
flourish fully only by the forming power of 


. virtue. 
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The guilty passions he painted with contending 
claims, confliQting at every turn; each impetuous 
and overbearing, struggling for the mastery ; 
making painful inroads and destructive depreda- 
tions on the other. All is a wide waste of anar- 


_ and uproar, useless outcry, and fruitless 


Effudiĩt curas Nam qui dabat olim 
Imperiam, Rs &c. &c. | 


This he contrasted with the virtues, their dy 
union, sure sympathy, and steady co-operation! 
With reason, all che obedient emotions in their 
train, working with each kind influence in the 
improving destiny of man—shewing nature our 
ally, and every blessing ratified in the common 
compatt of creation. A harmonious and peaceful 
orbit, where truth has its justification, and virtue 
moves not but for its sure rewards, 

Mr. Sheridan then was proceeding to another 
observation on the Begum's treasures, and the 
Nabob's probable proposition of seizing them; 
when he told the Court he was indisposed, and 
begged permission to adjourn. 


/ 
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THIRTY-FOURTH DAY, June 10. 


— 


Ir was a day of disappointment ! The first cause 
was the Lord Chancellor, who was taken ill, so 
Lord Bathurst sat in his place: and as, in all 

new characters, mistakes will happen, it happened 
here; for unfortunately his Lordship bid “ Mr. 
« Hastings rise! before Mr. Hastings got into 
Court. Perhaps. this may be prophetic, that the 
Governor General Shall. rise, before he ever 
als,, : 
The Court, however, being Hs Mr. 
Sheridan began to proceed on the charge. | 

He would not, he said, consume time in going 
over the former ground. It was pretended the 
offer of © 5eizing the treasures came from the 
Nabob ; where were the letters to prove it? The 
truth was, the Nabob atted from compulsion. To 
prove this, he should adduce various letters, or 
| what he stiled the narrative part of the evidence. 
That there were three principal Agents, and three 

Subordinate—— . 


' PRINCIPAL, 


Mr, Hastings, Mr. Middleton, Sir Elijah Impey. 


SUBORDINATE, 
Gol. Hannay, Hyder Beg Cawn, — Cawn——enother 
- Black Agent. 
| L 3 In 
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In Sir Elijab! s evidence he noted, that there 
was a statement of having no conversation about 
the affidavits with Mr. Hastings. That he left 
Chunar the next day. The fact was, that he did 
80; but Mr. Hastings left it with him, and from 
dates, he attempted to infer they were six days 
together: and therefore was it improbable that 
no conversation should have been held on that 
subjed. That these affidavits were translated by 
Major Davy, who swore before Sir Elijah to the 
truth of the translation: and who, he would thus, 
infer, must have known of their contents: and 

if this is so, exclaimed Mr. Sheridan, shall I not 
say, as a Manager of a former impeachment said 
at this bar Where shall truth be found, if not 
& in the judgment seat, or guarding the sacred 
e charaQter of a judge?“ | 

Mr. Sheridan next commented on the testi 
mapy of Houlas Roy being suppressed. It dic 
not appear; he was in the way of knowing every 
thing ; he made an affidavit, where was it? Why 
did not the Counsel bring it forward? 5 | 

He then observed on what he termed the con- 
tradictions in the different defences of Mr. Has- 
tings, on the subject of the Chunar treaty. He 
called it “ crossing over!“ On the supposed 
proposition of seizing the treasures coming from 
the Nabob, he remarked on the expression of 
Mr, Middleton, „“ chusing the alternative.“ He 

| said, 


(:151). 
said, Mr. Hastings took the firs! sense indeed 
in a new way! That he stopped at « resuming 
6 Jaghires,” and took it as a thing granted: and 
then agreed to the Seizing the treasures, as the 
thing proposed: and thus got both, without any ER 
alternative whatever. | | 
He then read different ENNIS which he called | 
as before « the narrative part of the evidence.” 
In the letters that passed betwixt Mr. Has- 
tings and Mr. Middleton, he said, * there was # 
* knavish, half-confidence ; nothing open; nothing 
« ingenuous.” That Mr. Hastings hearing that 
money was supposed to be taken to grant the 
Nabob's wishes, grew alarmed for his character, 
and wrote to Messrs. Middleton and Johnson on 
the subject, who sent back a solemn asseveration ; 
of their innocence, an attestation to their own 
characters, with which the Governor General 
seemed a little satisfied, having in truth got We 
money in his own pocket. 
| That though Mr. Middleton had no objeQion 
whatever to seizing the treasures, yet as to resuming 
the Faghires, he doubted much. It was a service 
of personal danger: disagreeable to the Nabob: 
disagreeable to his Aumeel, who must be forced 
away; and big with unpleasant consequences to 
himself. 1766 
He then commented on che instructions to Mr. 


| Middleton, whether they were verbal or written 
| L 4 —when 
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n Mr. Hastings efiloyces . lest he Shoula 
| forget them. 

He then asked, chat if the proposition was 
seriously intended by the Counsel to be fixed on 
the Nabob, for seizing the treasures of the Be- 
gums, why did not they bring forward his letters 
to prove it? No] the truth was, Mr. Hastings 
suggested it to Sir Elijah Impey —who suggests it 
to Mr. Middleton who suggests it to the Nabob, 
who suggests it back again to Mr, Hastings him- 
—_— 

That Mr. Middleton, after he . his Ru 
native had been thus construed, grew more Cau- 
tious. He would not take kints alone, but re- 
quired a speciſic letter from Mr. in; e 
to authorize his conduct. 

Here Mr. Sheridan seemed to grow faint and 
delivered over to Mr. Adam the relief of reading 
yarious letters, ; 

The audience, after attending to two or three, 
grew somewhat impatient ; for they got up, fan- 
ned themselyes, took snuff, entered into conyer- 
sation, and indulged themselves in all the little 
relaxations that vacancy allows. 

Mr. Sheridan then resumed the task, and went 
to prove, that at length, on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, Mr. Hastings delivered his full directions 
to Mr. Middleton on the seizure of the treasures. 
That the purpose of Middleton's heing ordered 

Le | 0 
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to be present, was to barden 4 Nabob: s 
« heart,” | 
 - Further letters were 0 ene forward, | 
public and private, and which were opposed to 
each other by Mr. Sheridan; who finding him- 
self far from well, went out. | | 
| Mr. Adam again resumed the task of engaging 
the attention of the Court, and read various let- 
ter, on which Mr. Burke commented. The notes 
were certainly equal to the text. 

On Mr. Sheridan not appearing, Mr. Adin 
said, * That Mr. Sheridan was taten tri iflingly ill, 
and would be there immediately,” The Court, 
from their smiles, seemed not precisely to under- 
stand in what manner Mr. Sheridan was, or Mr. 
Adam might, be taken. 

We are, however, sorry to add, that Mr. She- 
ridan was too ill to return. He was apparently | 
faint when he came into Westminster Hall. He 
spoke with moderated tone the whole time, and 
certainly laboured under a innen of his 
powers. . 

Mr. Fox then came FADE and . chat 


e the honayrable Manager finding himself un- 


able now to do justice to the charge, requested 

their Lordships would appoint another day.“ 
This was the zecond cause, and thus made up 

a day of eee ! 


Those 


(64) 


Those who had been led, Grow the justly ae 
, quired fame of Mr. Sheridan, to press this day 
for tickets, would naturally feel this most se- 
verely, and will lament the loss. To the ladies, 
who most patiently and most courageously defy 
all difficulties in their entrance to the Hall—who 
sit there from seven in the morning till twelve 
at noon, before the trial begins; and till five in 
the afternoon, when it has begun—who in' point 
of perseverance, when they have an object at 
heart, leave man behind them: To these ladies the 
disappointment would be great; but they seem 
born to bear, and therefore will quietly submit, in 
the hope of doing better another time. | 
The Court was as much crowded as on the 
days preceding, and na of high names and great 
characters. | 
At half on two the Court broke up. 


 THIRTY-FIFTH DAY, June 13- 
Tur Court having assembled with that ex- 
peQation which the second day of Mr. Sheridan 
had excited; and the true Lord Chancellor being 
in his place, at half past twelve, Mr. Sheridan 
; Mun. 


He 
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He said, “ he had truly to thank their Lord- 
chips for the indulgence they had shewn to him, 
in permitting him to retire, and to adjourn the 
hearing of what further he had to offer, to this 
day. That he retired only from want of strength 
to do justice to the cause he had undertaken. 
That on the last day, he had left off—at the 
narrative part of the evidence the reading of 
different letters and which had providentially 
been brought forward, and perhaps to the won, 
der of their Lordships, by the coolness which 
had at length grown amongst the parties. Mr. 
Hastings had become dissatisfied with Mr. Mid- 
dleton, for his tenderness; for. preventing the 
massacre; for taking more than his share of the 
\ plunder. On this account, the Governor Ge- 
neral had sent another Agent ta Lucknow, to 
prevent another one hundred thousand pounds 
being “forced upon himself;” and so dexterously 
was this obligation managed, so adroitly were 
the compliments concealed, that the obliging 
persons did not scem to be sensible of their kind- 
ness: the Nabob did not know of his own abli- 
gation. E; 
But that 5 the friendly al the / deln 
familtarity, i in which Mr. Hastings and his agents 
lived; those suborned letters from Hyder Beg; 
those double ambiguous letters from the Nabob, 
ahout loving or hating, as Mr. Hastings liked 
best; then his own complaints in 1783 against 
3 Mr. 
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Mr. Bristow ; his accusations of Middleton and 
Johnson; then the plans to puzzle the directors 
at home, by way of“ keeping their hands in:“ — 
All, all, at last, had had an end: the good effect 
had arisen from this “ providential folly :” it 
had brought out the guilt of these conspirators ; 
and in proofs equal to what would be required in 
a court of justice! He said, © that the Counsel 
had resorted to public letters for testimony ; for 
his part, he thought private ones the best evidence; 
they bring unintended facts: that in the letter 
from Middleton from Lucknow, September 27, 
there was complaint of hardships the Vizier had 
undergone in the resumption of the Jag hires. 
That enclosed in this, there was a long letter 
from the Nabob which was suppressed. That the 
letter of the Bhow Begum, remonstrating against 
this resumption, had been commented upon, as 
violent and threatening. It was so, he did not 
deny—she complained : she objetted: but she 
only objefted “ to being starved. A very capri- 
cious objettion in truth! She had a whim for 
living: a small wish to eat! in which he believed 
the Court would join in thinking her not unrea- 
sonable. That of the rebellion on which so much 
had been said, it was a resistance only which 
followed oppression, which arose from the hard- 
chips of resuming the Faghires. But even as it 
was, it was what the Governor General wanted, 
| | _ who 
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| who rejoiced chat these Princesses were driven to 
extremity ; who thanked God 60 n would be a 
little blood she 

On the 28th of September, he stated, that Sir : 
Elijah Impey began his swearings. „He is here 
one day, said Mr. Sheridan, he is there another ; 
but, like. the Ghost in Hamlet, it is always * Swear! 
swear! and the contrast of his pace and his em- 
ployment, the nimbleness of his motions with the 
gravity of his errand,” are not amongst the 
least singular parts of his condutt, But then 
again the Ghosts precept was forgotten— . 

Taint not thy mind—nor let thy soul design 
Against thy mother ought! 

It was his business to set the Nabob 0 
Nr mother! the son against his parent! 
What Sir Elijah had affirmed about his not 

seeing the affidavits, Mr. Sheridan inferred, must 


be untrue, as be had sworn one officer at Buxar, 


where the affidavits had been explained to him, 
That no private answers from Mr. Hastings to 

Mr. Middleton appeared, and from the awe in 
which the agent held his principal. 

One letter from the Nabob was read, to prove, 
how ill his broken spirit agreed with being the 
author of all these schemes that were imputed : 
to him. 

But that if the Nabob did propose and WE 
agree, it was most singular! As we mentioned, 
es 1 it 
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if he did not do as we withody we must & begin 4 
campaign against him.“ A campaign against our 
friend! If this were friendship, it was the alliance 
of the vulture and the lamb: the tyrant and the 
sufferer ! | 

In some places, said Mr. Sheridan, you lindevd 
hear of treatiesy of alliance, of good faith! and of 
such treaties, honour, justice, and amity, are the 
ties which secure them! But here, no such words 
are used. Money ! money! is the eternal cry. 
Search the world: peruse Tacitus: read Gibbon! 
all that exists of history, or remains of record] 
and from the days of original zin you find not a 
parallel. After he had given to Mr. Hastings 
one hundred thousand pounds, all that he could 
get or spare, the Governor General breaks all 
these treaties, resumes his engagements, makes 
him the scoff of his own subjects, and the per- 
petrator of wickedness he himself has planned: 
and when he sees that nature makes in his heart 
a little stand, shudders at what he is told to do, 
and reyolts at what is imposed upon him, then 
the Governor General, with a hard and callous 
barbarity, exclaims, „I force you to do this out 
- & of friendship, or I will destroy out of my re- 

« gard.“ 

After some unter obscrvations to this point, 
he remarked, that then * the last cry of resist- 


ing nature was heard no more „che Nabob sub- 
mitted 


(259) 
mitted totally to the witness of Mr. Hastings. 
And then followed all the miseries of the attack. 
upon the Begums! _ 

Security, observed Mr. 1 no Ja 
reposes under the walls of-the Zenanna! Here, 
you see Heyder Beg. There you see Mr, Has- 

tings standing aloof, yet urging the attack, not in 


the midst of battle, but yet active, awake to en. 


courage and support; and when the conscience 


of Middleton fails, and resolution sinks within 
him; then wetting cruelty anew, increasing the 
fell ray of destruction; impelling, forcing, ac- 
tuating, and conducting the whole machine! 1 
He next observed on the guarantee from Mr. 
Bristow. On the letter of the Begum, and her 
words, “ If my Jaghire falls, then the whole coun- 
try goes along with it.” From this he tried to 
remove the weight the Counsel had rested upon 
it. He then attempted to prove, that the Nabob, 
though he attacked his mother, had no real re- 
sentment against her. That some servants of the 
Begum had certainly plundered Mr. John Gor- 
don; but if Mr. Hastings had wished to know the 
truth, he would have enquired, and referred to it. 
in his defence before the House of Commons. 
Mur. Sheridan then observed, that the Counsel, 
had insisted upon reading a particular part of a 
letter, which, though of a domestic nature, he pre- 


zumed they wished to convert to some purpose 
| F 
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Perhaps it was to shew the affection of Mr. Mid- 
dleton for his son; „ that he feels such affec- 
tions, cried Mr. Sheridan, I rejoice to hear. 
But I trust I am speaking before those who like- 
wise know and feel what such affections are! who 
can join in a parent's fears, and sympathize in a 
father's solicitude. That solicitude which flows 
Spontaneous, which asks no aid from memory: 
no addition from gratitude. When 1 appeal on 
this subject to the tenderness of all around, I see, 
J hear a breathing testimony which tells me I am 
right. But this voice, which Mr. Middleton felt 
the force of, in his own case—he forgot, in that 
of another. That voice—that appeal, he suffered 
Mr. Hastings to extinguish— those mutual and - 
endearing ties which bind together son and father 
the mother, and the child, he set at naught. 
Those tender duties which lead the son to supply 
the wants of a parent, before she asks them : which 
watches the faint voice—the asking eye : which 
Supplies the weaknesses of nature in its decay. 
This first, this great bond of society, Mr. Hastings 
led him to violate, and he consented to the act. 
If there can be still greater indignity, it is, that 
Such*s man can gravely defend it: can defend this 
violation of our primitive condition! But his pu- 
nishment is sealed in every heart—every voice 
is raised to reprobate him, and he is condemned 
by the general verdict of human nature !” 7 
T1. Fs LE - Here 


Here Mr. Wniridan hate bis Bret ths of 
KRezuming his subjett, he went to Gbbet ve, an 
an eguivalent had been promised to the Begutny 
for the resumphivn of fer JOG but not 4 
rupee had been paid. That treayures 
were seized, they were expoied to 8 Auktions 


without a bidder.” In cynsquence; thete was 1 


a defulcation. For that deflcation her minister: 
Vere · put in irons. Here were the crimes. % The | 
mode of Mr. Hastings was singular. 1 
he was an 4rifhmetrcran. He looked into his cas 
accounts for telinguency. He examines His 1 
for treason; and finds two hundred Woman! 
pounds worth of rebellion 1 Of Fastinian, of Bur- 
lomache ! Mr. Hastings never thinks. No; he 
hes a, of his own; he has a new scale in 
cri He examines by multiplicuteton : he pro- 
ceeds by che * rule of thiret; and finds guilty 
by that great code of rande ne 
Arithmetic V : * 
Mr. Sheridan then remarked on the defotics 
of Mr. Hastings; that he said „ the cruelties that 
vere exercised, were not by his order,” and then 
after, “ that he held all the atts were reconciles 
able to honour and good policy |” That notWiths, 
_ 8tanding Major Scott had taken some part of his 
defence, this part had been owned by Mr. Has. 
tings. 4 Give me the paper, cries the Governor 
General, 1 will ü— for myself! Do 

: vous 
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you, Middleton, find memory : 1 vil find tet; | 


be 

N IS 
£5 þ 
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my conscience can bear still more, and I will 
take some part upon myself.” And thus © these 
twin warriors” go forth under the same buckler, 
dividing the danger, as they have the spoil !” As 
do the policy of the acts, how were they to be de- 
" fended? They were in that court statesmen, but 
did they depend on wich policy ? On. the judg- 
| LO were Judges: ; but would they say such 
rules Wereſaw ? No: with a burning indignation, 
badduating the whole assemblage, they would shew 
their sense of such policy, bz. their VEngrAnce on 
the culprit t the bar. 0 | 
Mr. Sheridan then read the order from Mr. 
| Middleton to Houlas Roy, to keep the ministers 
in irons. He paid some compliments to the tes- 
timony of Major Gilpin; and after statigg the 
cruelties were in three parts, he vrocll M, re- 
mark on the escape of the arch-traitor Shumshaw 
Gawn. Though more gi, he was denied the 
compliments of fetters, a e honour of umprison- 
ment : he had not the satisfaction of being scourged; 
but he had a pleasure which he might think as 
good. He was let loose on his parole, and, bought 
of no more! » 
” All that remained amongst those who makes 
them, was a dispute of “ who should pay for the 
| irons?” And the mild, meek Middleton, whom Mr. 
Hastings reprobates for * tenderness, suffered 


not 


* 


* 
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"hot Bahar and Juar Ali Cawn even to take their 
necessary medicines: And though these ministers 
might at last disclose where the treasures were, 
yet it only proved, that our severities had been 
great enough to force them to do 80. 

And to prove how these things happened, the 
« last final threat” was Afficient. After, as Mr. 
Holt's evidence stated, They had been fettered, - 
imprisoned, led out on a scaffold, th last threat 
was to terrify them still 58 | should be 
sent to a British fort. „ The climax of cruelty, | | 
said Mr. Sheridah, a British fg To English * 
arms—to British on whose banners 4 
numanity has still woven her most glorious wreathe 
how will this sound? Will they feel honoured 
by the distinction with which Mr. Middleton 
would grace them? who considers a British fort 
as something lower than perdition itself. But 
surely, after this, we ghall hear no more that 4 
were the Nabob's Mi... the Nabob sex 
Wan 4 
3 Sbekidan . remarked, 6a when the 
Begums protested their innocence, one answer 
was, ive us your money.“ When charged | 
with rebellion, treason, and «cruelty, we said, 
Give us but your money, we will shake hands, 1 
and forget your rebellion l Do one bad act 
more, and we will forget all the past!” | 


— 
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$4 He then paid an aromical compliment to the 
. only att of humanity of Mr. Middeton ; — to pro- 


cure prompt payment, he would not, he believed, 
have put two thousand women to death 
Tbe letters from Major Gilpin; the searching 
5 3% the women on their coming out; their distress for 
food; the Seapoys digging them in with clubs— 
were next observed o as fats not wished to be 
aggravated,. What arose, after all this, was the 
simple qué Hon Was Mr. Hastings anzwerable 

& for 2 2” * 


— 


. Sheridgn then N over much former 


nee 


Ungs inferred knowledge of them ; that the jaghire 


was to maintain Khord Mahl; that the women and 
Children had the same claim to guarrantee as the 
Begums, whether the treasures were seiged as 
6 hereditary right by the Nabob, or from the re- 
bellion.” The declaration of Mr. Hastings, that 
had not seen the sub Jof the narratives till 
his return to England; that in 1777,@he had re- 
appointed Middleton as his own agent in opposi- 
tion to those worthy characters, Stables, Francis, 
&c. &c.; that he removed Bristow rag Luck 


S» now, that he might not watch Middleton. All 


| these he observed on in their turn, and then re- 
marked, That if Mr. Hastings did not personally 
commit them, he did so by his agents ;— Qui facit 
ber alium, facit per se.. That if he does not order 
* 5 3 8 The prisons, 
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& prisons, fetters, scourgings he knows that he 


ordered Middleton to proceed against the Be- 
gums, and that a milder way could not have been 
devised to bring out their discovery; that Bris- 
tow had forwarded to Mr. Hastings the account 


ol these eee ; that he had himself ordered 
d; that he had suppres-- 
zed Bristow s letter to tie Board; and then said, 


the eunuchs to be release 


he hall no communication on this 1 till he 
came o England; and then, when h®hears it re- 


lated in the proceedings before the House of 


Commons, he detent ; | NOL fs Just, honour 


able, and politic 


„ Am I then to be wes 1 Mr. Sberiddg 
as he closed this, „that he is not responsible — 


Because he raised not the axe; because ke fit 
not the fetters; because he "ol not away tho 
helpless women 4 55 their sanCtuaries—that there- 
fore is he not culpable ?—Yes, he is culpable; 
he was the primary al the last agent; he ordeyie 
and enkc 
Warren gs, the culprit at your bar, is as 
comune guilty, as if he had done all 0 this with 
his owt hands.” 

Here Mr. Sheridan . his second pause, for 


some time. 
Mr. Sheridan said, be had not wish il to aggra- 


vate the deeper parts—the acts of inhumanity ! 
that the defence of My, Hastings r ran „ on inde 2 
* 8 9 

, - 


3 


14 the whole; and 3 I say, that 


$ as one, had protested at that bar against this doc: 
5 trine. Mr. Wheeler was, dead; that even Sir 
John Macpherson, not always deceiyed, he ima- 
gined, would feel ashamed in attesting some 
things, and particularly, that Gordon was nearly 
cut off by troops levied under the sanction, the 
Begum, for the assistance of Cheyt Sing. EE 
He then remarked, that this ee _ 

nity of Mr. Hastings, made his guilt the more 


= I 
a I A. * 
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"Up said Mr. Sheridan, & we may have read 
th horror ; yet, in palliation, they were not born 
to reflection, and were not blessed with time for 
Hought; high hereditary rank disqualified them 
from advice. But here i is a man bred in mercan- 
tile life, used to system, and accustomed to regu. 


must think, and who is col MN 
and whose deliberation thus rendergfſs crimes 
more horrihle, and bis character more rocious.“ 
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advert to the guarrantee ; that the consolation to 


» — 
_ * es 


was to b paid to the Company's resident at 
| 7 Mr | | 
Then different orders of the Company were 
* and minutes of progeedlings. Aſter that it 
was 
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larity; who has to answer to his masters; Wh¾0 
pelled to deliberate; ; 


nity to himself from 98 in crimes.” That 
if guilty, the Board was equally. so. Mr. Stables, 


atrocious. Though of Nero, Caligula, and Ti- 


Mr. Sheridan then begged their Lordships to 


the company for breaking it was, that money 


- 
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; was 1 chat Sir John Macpherson neg 


7 Mr. Weeler, but that Mr. Hastings had repre- 


sented, that if the Begums wished to complain to 
a foreign jurisdition, they might. But what was 
this foreign jurisdiQtion ? It was Sir Elijah Impey 


himself; the man who had suggested and taken the 
affidavits against them. 
But that, in this permission, Mr. Heading had 


remarked, + the Majesty of Justice must be ap- 


proached with solicitation.“ This magnificent pa · 


ragraph had overturned Sir John Macpherson: 
He replies gravely, that it is very true; that 
Justice must be so approached!—« But,” said Mr. 


Sheridan, “ do you, the Judges of this country, 
and the explainers of its rightful laws, do you ap- 
prove of this mockery, and call it che character of 


Justice, which takes the form of right, to execute 


wrong ? You shew us, that Justice, which, proud 
without arrogance, and supreme without tyranny, 
rules with a n of equitable decision, and i mw 
tial enquiry.” 


My Lords, in finishing this charge, I have no 


wish left, but to exhort you to give your minds 
to the facts which support the charge; to divest 


them of party Prejudice and political feeling ; al d 


if on examining facts, truth should appear, our 
cause is gained. 


In satisfying the laws, you will ratisfy Jour - 
SElves _ with the best bliss possible for man, the 


M 4 5 self. 


n 


ad. 
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Self. -approving consciousness of virtue, that che 
condemnation we demand, is the greatest at of 
_— since the creation of the world! 
My Lords have done 
Me trust we have done every justice to the ta- 
lents of Mr. Sheridan that could be done in a 
publication of this nature. How far the evidence 
justifies his conclusions our readers will determine. 
That evidence, however, does prove, that the 
charge of cruelty was made without a shadow of 
foundation. —Amidst the blaze of oratory which 
Mr. Sheridan displayed, he said little on the true 
and the only points at issue in this cause, viz. 
Whether Mr. Hastings was justified by the con. 
du& of the Begum, in withdrawing the guarantee 
of the Company from her, and encouraging the 
Nabob to take from her, for the use of the Company, 
Five Hundred and Fifty Thousand Pounds. It 
is not the least amongst the vonderful events of 
the preſent age, that ere this cause is ended, Mr. 
Burke and Mr Sheridan have Separated in poli- 
tics for ever and that the two Begums, the mo- 
ther and the grandmother of the Nabob, though 
the one is ninety and the other seventy years of 
age, are still living, and'are known to feel senti- 
ments of esteem and regardfor Mr. Hastings, not- 
withstanding the pains which have been taken to 
persuade them of his cruelty towards them. 
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TRE Court, after waiting till a quarter pase 
twelve, sat till four, The Peers, were. not. nume- 
rous; the Commons fewer 3 and the audience, 
comparatively, fewest of a 
In the great, soutk —_ there were but fifty - 
or sixty people. The Peeresses bench was; three 
parts empty; and through all the equer ade 
but seven persons appeared during th hole day; 
and among them none of any distinktion, but 
the the old Duchess of dans and he; SOON Was 
tired. 
Mr. Burke opened an the charge of 3 ; 
and though, upon the whole, with less captivation 
Than usual, yet with much more power, than was 
Probable on so dull a topic, and, as, the world 
must think, on the side that is weak. and wrong... 
For it A aame n to get a few people 
, | rh 
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together, and to keep them there $0 long, on such 
a subject, and at such a gay moment as this. 

His exordium, accounting for the delay i in the 

| e e adverted to the late emergence of 
the Nation; and in unisof with what is every 

where thought and. hea he called the national 

hazard and escape, a bright change from the 

gloom of depression, to the "chear of exaltation to 

the country. For this joyful indulgence from 

« God, he said, alle w, and owned the proper 
F ervice of man. Both houses had that moment 

« been occupied accordingly, in arranging the 

& thanksgiving rituals of the day. From thence, 

$5 what transition coyld be more befitting, than 

* from the duty of Homage to the homage of 

4 duty ?—From one series of good energies to 

& another {From adoring that nature which is 
just, to agyire after imitatingalso ! 8 

| Touchillf on the popular objections to the trial, 

from the waste of time and money, he said the 

time was not more than on the Colchester election; 
and as for the money, if it had cost Mr. Hastings 
thirty thousand pounds, it was obvounly more 
than was spent by his accusers © © | - + 
Mir. Hastings deriving much fair fame from th 
late popular addresses and resolutions, eee 
by Lord Cornwallis, Mr. Burke tried to invalidate 
them, ” — groans with these praises, and 
1 4 Se | thumb- 
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ihumbserews with their hands and seals, by col» 
juring up verses as an example, __ mann, 
as the best comment on it— rag, 
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5 Mouth honour, LY | 
Breath which the pow zeart would fain deny, 
But dare not,” - 0 


_ 


| Bribery was 3 the wok * presents, 5 70 
omnes casus; active and positive, substantiye and 
adjective, partial and univers ah casual and systes 
matic, improving our law vocabulary, giving sig 
nal to the coffffuption of all, outbidding fear, and 
blusbing away the awkward sensibility of shame 
Honesta nomina imponenti vitiis. vibe 
The consultations of Lord Clive were ak by 
Mr. Grey, and though not so neat a reader as 
M. Le Texier, he is to be completes on much 
improvement. | 
S. Dowlah, M. | 
rk the order to seize Cawn, with a military 
promptitude of obedience, with him, selling Nund- | 
comar, and Cawn selling him; the removal of 
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dCavn, the reduQ Jon off the 


Cawn; the succession of the Munny Begum ; the 
dancing girl, and her thirty thousand pounds, W were 
the business of the day. | 

And the dancing girl was pretty business 
enough! A creature, not like the dancers of our 
* own country—the delight of the wise, the im- 
7irtuous,”., The Duke of 
Queensberry 
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Queensberry and Lord Cholmondeley nodded a8. 


ent But a creature of far different estimation; 
& born a slave, and bred a dancer; a dancer by 


_ & profession, a prostitute by occupation, &c. &c.” 


And then passing through | er elevation to power, 
to mark the oddity of the revolution, he said, 


„The successor was a woman, instead of a man 
, the world 
gistrate; à prostitute to educate a prince; a 
E dstep- mother, odious to all times, the ors. 
| © of the infant regent of his: realms!” ; 


dancing girl, instead of a ma- 


Nundcomar's charge then vin into two 
branches, where he was: informer, and where a 
witness. This, wih the three lacks. and a Ralf, 
Which hereafter he 7s 10 prove, taken by Mr. 


Hastings and Mr. Middleton; another English 


gentleman, taking at the rate of one hundred 
and forty- six thousand poſſds a year from a 


| prince, whose revenues were ane hundred and 


sidcty thousand;.on:the. plea of entertamment, closed 
the day; when Mr. Burke said, if he had not tired 


others, he had tired humself. 


On this. plea of entertainment, hs 8 
che hospitality of royalty, with. che hospitality of 


corruption; and, with some painting, exhibited 


the Governor, cramming his maw with the col- 


| leftive-morsels of famished nobility— never dining 


without a famine. Not like the eagle, towering 
in its appetites La Strong reluctant _ equal 


Prey; 5 
* 
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prey; but like the vulture, grovelling in the bot- 
tom of what is  lthy, e! on the oying and the 
dead.” i | 
It is worth mentioning, that in a former part of 
his speech, Mr. Burke went at large into the doc- 
trine of evidence. Presumption (for there was 
nothing proved) 4 presumption,“ he said © posi- 
« tive evidence stands in need of—witnesses may 
« be deceived, documents may be sophisticated 
% circumstances cannot alter: — The instance 
this: What if it it was sworn, that the Lord 
Chancellor in his robes, the Archbishop in his, the 
Chief Justice in his, were to commit a * | 
Who could believe it? 
The evidence, however, multiplied, is alien to 
all possible circumstance—inherent prevulmpeon 
is against it. 


THIRTY 
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© THIRTY-SEVENTH DAY, April 26, 


Mx. Burke being unfortunately taken ill, there 
was no proceeding with the impeachment. The 
few people that were there, went away. 


' THIRTY-EIGHTH DAY, April 2g. 


Soon after twelve Mr. Burke rose, with his 
short: hand writer on one hand, and his quart bottle 
on the other; and a beautiful tumbler was added. 
Ol other beauty there was little. As for splen- 
did bursts of eloquence, there were none. In the 
power of pleasing it was a dies non. Mr. Burke 
. throughout, was unlike himself. And however 
well he might do what he was doomed to, in the 
way of opening evidence, and discoursing on 
what hereafter must be proved, he failed of his 
usual talents to illustrate or amuse. = 
The Peers wery few ; the Commons were fewer 
still; though the Managers sat in the benches for 
the House, and Albany Wallis, &c. joined them, : 
and made a e Juvant. 
| Mr. 


21 


MI. Burke began with briefly recapitulating 
the heads of what he had urged on a former day. 


He now, from all the circumstances colleQively 
drawn into one poi of view,. brought forward 
the strong presumption of Mr. Hastings's cor- 
ruption, and his. own consciousness of the fact: 
This he particularly elucidat: 
orders which Mr. Hastings 
Court of. Directors, reprehending his conduR 
in placing the Munny Begum at the head of the 


government of the Decons, and in not chusing . 
a proper person to supply the place of Mahomed 
Bezzy Cawn, who had formerly been chief mi- 
nister. Sir James Erskine read ea Paws to 


confirm his assertions. 

Mr. Burke then adverted to the ee 
which were made by General Clavering, Colonel 
Monson, and Mr. Francis, to Mr. Hastings, re- 
specting his conduct in permitting the govern- 
ment to be managed by the Begum. 4 
Aſter having pressed these points as close as 


possible, and occupied near two hours upon 580 


dry and uninteresting a subject, he turned to the 
extravagant expences which Mr. Hastings im- 


posed upon the Nabob, when upon a visit to his 


Court, which he stated to be upwards of two 
hundred pounds per diem; and this Mr. Burke, 
in the distressed state of the finances, called a 
vengeful v1Station, imm of a friendly visit. He 
1 dwelt 


* * 


by the letters and 
eceived from the 


— 
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delt with peeuliar acumen upon this fad, and 
Upaizted that this was done with a premeditated 
vier of adding to the N wy s distresses, * F 


 gof relieving them. 


At half after three, Mr. Burke finiched his 
observations upon the strength of the proof which 
be meant to adducę to. the Court. of the presump- 

tir guilt of the pfsoner. He then concluded 
with informing their Lordships, that on the next 

+ gitting day he would clearly shew, that when Mr. 
Hastings could no longer skreen'ffimself from the 
justice of Parliament, and the just claims of the 
Company, that the very manner in which he 
brought sums to account which he had received, 
vas the most irrefragable proof of his having 
received them with a corrupt intention. 5 
The Dancing Girl, the Munny Begum, though 

Mr. Burke calls her“ Bagum, was "ng into no 
new attitudes. | 
The Court en to manu. 


THIRTY-NINTH DAY, May 5. 


Firrzzx minutes before one, Mr. Burke, and 
according to the general expectation, adyerteg to 
the proceedings in the House of Commons, and 
the singularity of his predicament, on; which it 

5 EE was 


» 


a r 


was hard to Speak impossible to be silent. a8 to 


the censure that had there been passed on hin 
T: is the attempted to remove, by taking, and 


somewhat gallantiy too, all the blame to himself. 
« What was wise, what was just and effectual, 
belonged totally to the House of Commons :— 


What was weak and failing, was, alas! too truly, 
imputable to himself! He stated, that he had 


made the charge of murder solely to substantiate, 
and make credible, that evidence which he knew 
Mr. Hastings would attempt to invalidate: and as 


it was material to his cause to have Nundcomar 
not appear © 8 black as he was painted, he had 
made this charge, trusting that he could substan- 


tiate it. 
The Court, however, he.held not controulable. 


by the interdiſtion of the Commons. + The sen- 


ment he entertained of the matter, if he could 
not express it, should remain with him: he had 
formed it on mature consideration: he had in- 
vestigated it with labour, and the result was fixed, 
and perhaps ever would be so in his own breast.“ 


Sed vetuere Patries==quod non potuere vetari,” 


was in his mind, the immortal and unchange- 


able guilt of Mr. Hastings on this subject. 

The Commons had afted with obvious honor. 
Though they came forward as prosecutors; the 
moment their judgment and instruttions were 


exceeded, they stopped, and disavowed their own 


unauthorized instrument. 


; 
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This austreten he should de ambitious to yl 
e e principle he should zealously obey. His 


honour was the confidence thus imparted him from * 


the House—his duty to deserve it. He should 13 
not therefore obtrude his on ideas, but the more 


secure instructions of his country. They raised 


him to the rank of the delegated accuser of War- 
ren Hastings, Esquire. But neither he nor they, 
of course, could have any impression on the 
Court, but from the unresisted force of evidence, 


as accusation should be fortified by proof. 


After this apology, he read the disavowing re- 


zolution of the House on the unauthorized words 
of imputed murder; which, he added, he used 


& in a popular, not a legal sense; (for if there had 
e been a murder strialy proveable, another bar 
ee had been the place to prove it) but as the 
& only word in his poverty of language, ready to 
6 express the mne guilt, the a ee — | 


es of the crime.“ 


He then proceeded, though but very slowly, 


through the second period of the stated briberies: 


the three lacks and a half; the account with 
C. A. Cawn; the three bonds; the letters to 
the board, of which he called Mr. Hastings ce the 
majority” the repeated inference from a packet 


coming circuitously through Major Fairfax and 


Major Scott, the seeming discordancy of dates, 
and contradiction of statements; the Dubar 


charges; 8 


8 | (179) 

charges; entries, supposed false; the incredibility 
of Larkins, -on receipts and entries ; the Patna 
letter ; the Ganges letter, to the letter from Chel- 
tenham, July 1785. 

On which he closed, after four bours, pro- 
testing his inability-to proceed, till the next day, 
to what every body was waiting for, the proof 
on the several allegations—and' said, * Dust to 
ce dust, ashes to ashes, turpitude to turpitude, 
fraud to fraud, corruption to corruption there 
& let em rest and rot, till Larkins shall appear, 
& and in his evidence give as it were, the sermon 
„ to the funeral. If these bribes, eo nomine, are 
« not censurable, no censure can be strong on 
« me, as a Member of Parliament, a — an 
„ Englishman!” 

Mr. Burke appears by this, not to have been a 
native of the kingdom of Ireland. 

Remarkable passages and quotations, for which 
Mr. Burke is often lucky, were these: On the 
imputed errors, concealment, and discovery in 
the accounts, he called Mr. H. „ eccentric ac- 
countant— Pindaric book-keefjer —arithmetician 
in the clouds.” He talked of cups and balls 

doing good by stealt. and again quoted Horace 
* Contemplor in Arca.” 

So far, however, the parallel fails; for if in 
Horace the chest was full, with Mr. Hastings it is 
as certainly empty. 
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( 80) 
After a letter of Mr. Hastings, in which he had 


mentioned the meanest of his predecessors, Mr. 
Burke's strong emotions rose He asked whose 


« meanness was meant? Was it Mr. Verelst? 
“ Was it Mr. Cartier?“ He then broke forth 


on extreme folly, acting upon extreme guilt; 


and villifying the nauseous compound thus 
& cook'd up, as the most filthy parallel in his 
„ reach—he likened it to oxymel of squalls !” 

e The East India Company, under Mr. Has- 
& tings, presented a strange vision—an establish- 
«-ment on the verge of bankruptcy, from one 
te series of enormities, recruiting itself by others 
& corruption the jackall of tyranny— the lions 
« skin patched and eked out by the fox's tail! 
« a treasury of bribes where extortion was the 
« assessor fraud the accountant—peculation the 
« cash-keeper—oblivion the remembrancer ?” 

« A banyan broker, and generoslty,” he called 
impossible in grammar, and in fadt—non concor- 


dant, genere, numero, nec persond. 


Of himself, Mr. Burke said, His character 
was a slow, laborious, and inquisitive man.“ 

Of Mr. Hastings, He was n a book. 
keeper.“ 
sio perpetua,” had been said of a nation, 
Cogency was more valid for the perpetuity of 
national fame. 


Mr, 


(8) 


Mr. Middleton, he Said, was dead. 2 
told him, it was Middleton's brother. 

There was once a philosophy, that on one 
mb or organ being lost, their powers retired 
into the rest of the system. From this point he 
started to the late limitation of the Commons 
on his own speech, and said, „ That if their 
weapons had their points broken, and their 
edge abated, they would still use the powers 
that they could the fragments, the bare hilt, 
might still be formidable: they had still left, 
the sure resources of vigor, unanimity, disere tian 
for effect. 

The audience in every part were the most 
numerous of any this season. The Dutchess 
of Bedford sat the business nearly out. The 
Speaker went away in a few minutes. Amongst 
the audience, in other parts, were Mr. Erskine, 
Mrs. Wells, &c. 

The Court adjourned till Thursday. 


FORTIETH DAY, May 7. 


Tux auditors were this day both numerous and 
fashionable. At one o'clock Mr. Burke resumed 
the charge of the Presents. He opened with much 

| N 3 | animad- 
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axiemadversion'e on the mode of accounts vfecented 
by Mr. Hastings: marked, as the mode was, in 
inaccuracy and negligence, it warranted a just 
presumption of fraud. Concealment was aimed 
at, for the purpose of making a profitable disca- 
very. His accounts presented to the India Com- 
pany were obscure, and the memory that produced 
them appeared to be treacherous. 

The Cheltenham, leiter, written by Mr. Hastings, 
was not of. perishable materials, but was of that 
masterly style of composition which had given 
birth to admiration and praise. 

Like the Princes of the East, Mr. Hastings 
conceived it within his power to confer titles. 
Major Scott, who succeeded Major Fairfax, was 
denominated the incomparable agent: both had 
been examined, but nothing could be ae 
from them. 

Mr. Larkins at length was deputed to explain: 
he was to be the trustee of memory; as little Luci- 

fer, he was called on to appear with his lamp; 
but his #kosphorus failed, and no light was shed 

upon the transaction. The bribe of Cheyt Sing 
was only confirmed. | 

In his abuse of Mr. Hastings's accounts, Mr. 
Burke was profuse ; they were distinguished only 
for bad chronology and numerical defect; they 
might be agrecably to the rules of Bengal book- 
keeping, but to the established rules of arithmetic 
2 they did not apply. | 
| Mr, 
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Mr. Burks ud from the e the East 
India Select Committee, a letter of Mr. Hastings; 
and i in complimenting the energy and elegance of 
the composition, allowed Mr. Hastings the merit, 
ad conciliandum benevolentiam auditorum. 

The manner in which Mr. Hastings had re- 
corded the sum received, was next censured ; 
«© he had exhibited accounts in all colours, black, 
white, and mezzotinto ;” in all languages, Gentoo, 
Persian, and English; yet, by simple rules of 
comprehension, they could not be understood. 
One hundred thousand pounds had been received 
by Mr. Hastings as a bribe, which he professed 
not to recollett; and declared he had not a rag 
of paper as a voucher to shew for it. Poets, poli- 
ticians, and painters, were licensed to deal in fie- 
tion; but accountants could not, with rules of 
arithmetic before them, remain in error. 

Mrs. Hastings, it appeared, had received the 
sum of ten thousand pounds, as a gratuity or 
compliment, which had been applied by Mr. Has- 
tings to the India Company. The acceptance of 
money by a Governor's wife, was, by Act of 
Parliament, expressly forbidden; and wisely the 
Romans, aware of the abuse that would ensue, if 
the wives of governors were permitted to receive 
bribes, did not suffer them to accompany their 
husbands to their governments. This determina- 
tion was not made when the Romans were most 

N 4 * distin- 
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distinguished for virus and patriotism, but at * 
period best calculated to correct immorality and 
corruption. 

Three provinces in India had . to the 
extortion of Mr. Hastings, and sixty-cight divisions 
of the English territory had escaped his rapacity ; 
but ex pede Herculem, it was easy to trace, had 
not justice intervened, that he would have ellefted 
his purpose in every province. 

Mr, Burke then digressed from argument to 
vehement-declamation ; * For the exposure of this 
day, he said, Mr. Hastings would call upon the 
mountains to cover him.” 4 Court of Justice was 
an element in which he could not live, and bis only | 
Sanctuary was to apprate the perseverance of his pro- 
$SECULOT'S, 

The next charge exhibited against Mr. Has- 
tings, was concerning an infant, five years old, 
adopted by Deby Sing, from whom Mr. Hastings 

bad received forty thousand pounds, and who had 
upon oath given testimony of his good conduct 
on this transaction. Here Mr. Burke dilated ex- 
ceedingly; his intention was only to open @ fpack- 
age of guilt against the Culprit, in order that it 
mighit get air, be ventilated, and Perform quaran- 
ö tine. | 
Confederacy he described as —— to the 
attainment of great wealth in India; and that a 
"Naboh, Dives agen could never fail af suc- 
| 3 Ces. 
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- ces8, Then, & this, my Locks” aid Mr. Barks, 
& ] consider as a great censorial prosecution, to 
6 preserye the manners, the virtue and character 
* of the English nation; and to guard against the 
« wealth, vice and immorality of Asiatic pecula- 
« tors. Formerly, the English character was de- 

„ scribed as surly and unsocial, noble-hearted, 
“ candid, generous, and sincere. But if the 
country was once overflowed by a deluge of 
“ Asiatic iniquity, suspicion, falshood, deception, 

te forgery would succeed, and the original cha- 
« rafter of the country be for ever forfeited. 
« Therefore,” said Mr. Burke, “ we trust that the 
6 liberties of the people, and the freedom of the 
& Commons, will be preserved by the Juttice of the 
& Lords.” 

When Mr. Burke had concluded, the Mana- 
gers begged leave ta retire, for the purpose of 
consulting on the order of proceeding; and after 
some conversation between the Chancellor and 
Managers, it was agreed, that evidence should be 
read. 

Adjourned at five o clock. 
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 FORTY-FIRST DAY, May 12, 


Tux business of this day commenced at one 
o'clock; the court was neither brilliant nor 
crowded. | Detached documents of written evi- 
dence were read. First, the letter of Mr. Has- 
tings to the India Company, approving of the re- 
_ . 8triftions made by the authority of Parliament, 

preventing the acceptance of bribes, as putting 
all ranks of the Company's servants in India be- 
yond the reach of temptation. The removal of 
Makomed Reza Cawn from the office of Guar- 
dianship to the Nabob of Bengal, in order to give 
place to the appointment of the Munny Begum; 
which was endeavoured to be proved, that the 
Court might get strong scent of the bribery and 
corruption of Mr. Hastings. The nature and 
extent of the office of Guardian was then de- 
scribed, as consisting in superintendance of edu- 
cation, management of household, and complete 
representation of every branch of the Nabob's 
executive government; to the execution of such 
duties, more than ordinary qualifications, more 
than common refinements, were declared by Mr. 
Hastings to be indispensible. The annual allov- 
48 4 ance 
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ance to the person exercising the trust, it was 

agreed, should be three lacks of rupees, adequate 
to the maintenance of proper state and dignity. 
On the removal of Reza Caun, Atromel Dowlak 
applied to succeed him. The claim of consan- 
guinity and character he was allowed; but was 
rejected by Mr. Hastings, on pretences endea. 
voured to be established as groundless ;—the 
Munny Begum hired to dance at a wedding, and 
taken into keeping, afterwards proving pregnant, 
was next brouglit forth, The steps taken by Mr, 
Hastings to invest her with the Guardianship of 
the Nabob, whose mother was then living, and 
whose existence Mr. Hastings neyer once hinted 
do the Court of Directors. To substantiate these 
facts, complicated vouchers, abstract copies of letters 
and doubtful depositions were read to the Court. 
In dispossessing the mother of the Nabob of the 
zuperintendance of her son, to substitute the 
Munny Begum, Mr. Burke described such conduct 
of Mr. Hastings to be, a negative presumption of 
fraud. The attentive part of the Court smiled at 
this curious insinuation of proof this non - descripi 
in logic. A mass of written evidence was after- 


wards read, which detained the Court wn five 
o'clock, 


FORTY. © 
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 FORTY-SECOND DAY, May 14. 


.- 


Tux Managers for the prosecution called the 
attention of the Court this day to a tharge of 
Nundcomar's against the Governor General, which 
was in substance; that Mr. Hastings had received 
of the Munny Begum as a present, three lacks and 
a half of rupees. The evidenee of this fact rested 
solely on the accusation of Nundcomar; the validi- 
ty of whose evidence was disputed by the Counsel 
for Mr. Hastings; and on this legal point a con- 
versation occurred between Mr. Burke, the Lord 
Chancellor, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. 
Law, Counsel for Mr. Hastings. | 
The Managers contended, and strenuously; that 
because Mr. Hastings did not preside in Council 
when Nundcomar exhibited chis charge, it was an 
implication of his guilt. And in further proof it 
was alledged, that the subsequent demeanour of 
the Governor General was such a8 created ron 
suspicions of his criminality, _ 
The Lord Chancellor agreed to admit for the 
moment this as evidence. Lord Kenyon ob- 
| jetted to it; and the Peers withdrew from the 
Hall to the Upper House, to discuss the point: 
| . 


F 

the decision was referred to the twelve Judges; 
who have in the case two questions to consider: 

First. Whether N neden evidence was | 
admissible ? | 3 ; 

Second. Whether * demeanour of Mr. 
Hastings, as described by the Managers, after 
Nundcomar's accusation, ought to No g as all 
inference of his guilt? 

The Judges required time for deliberation, and 
the High Court was in consequence adjourned. 


FORTY-THIRD DAY, May 20. 
Sous time having intervenend since the last 
day of trial, and much expeQation having been 
raised, on account of the question of Nundeo- 
mar's evidence, referred to the Judges, che Court 
was brilliant and crowded. 
After the ordinary ceremonies, the 
Lord Chancellor rose, and thus delivered 
The RksOLUTION of the PEERS, verbatim. 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
ec The Lords have decided, that it is not com- 
% petent for the Managers of the Commons to 
produce the examination of. Nundcomar, as ten- 
« dered in evidence—the Managers not having 
o $rove, nor even Slates any thing, as a ground 
« for 
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« for admitting such evidence; which, if proved, 
& would render the same admissible. 
« And this resolution they have commanded 
C me to deliver to you.“ 
- Mr. Burke, with the Managers, how this com- 
munication, begged leave to withdraw ; and on 
his return he remarked, that the Managers had 
with an equal degree of surprize and concern, 
received their Lordships' decision; for they con- 

ceived, that there would be an end of all judicial 
proceedings against the corrupt practices of the 
Governor General, were such dofirine admitted. 
However, as their Lordships had so decided, it 
became the duty of the Managers. to act with 
submission. 
Mr. Burke then offered to 1 on other 
evidence, of the three lachs and one-half of rupees 
received by Mr. Hastings, for which purpose he 
wished the Bengal consultation in March 1775, 
to be read. 3 | 
Mr. Law, Counsel for Mr. Hastings, objected 
to this evidence, as coming within the scope on 
their Lordships' previous decision. 

Mr. Fox contended on the contrary; and after 
a short conversation between the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Mr. Law, and Mr. Burke, Lord Kenyon 
moved the Court to adjourn to the House of 
Lords; and on its return, the Lord Chancellor 
poke as follow: 5 
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te Gentlemen of the House af a 

6 « The Lords have: resolved, that the circum- 
« gtance of the consultation on the 1 gth of March, 
« and at which Mr. Hastings was present, does 
« not, of itself, make the matter of such consequence, 
« that the consultation of March 1 3th should be 
read.“ 

It is needless to add the nen satisfaction 
expressed at these resolutions. For thus to de- 
fine upon and defend the law of evidence, is, as 
Selden says, what we look for from the great 
appellant jurisdiction of this realm. And this, 
like every other wise and virtuous assertion, from 
Peers like the present, we al never look for in 
vain! ö 

The conclusion of the day were many- words 
from Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox, on these few. 
ideas—6& That evidence was threefold—positive, 
„ circumstantial, and from confession that they 
« had some of the first, more of the second, and 
« a little of the last; that, if circumstantial evi- 
« dence was inadmissible, all criminal justice 
ce would be at an end that the word must go 
« forth, the trumpet shall sound, all India rush to 
„ plunder, and every plunderer be indemnified. 

That circumstantial evidence was passive as 
well as active, from omission and from com- 
mission that if the forms, rather than the 
merits 
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4 merits of evidence were pursued, there might 
* be a hope of an Old Bailey acquittal, where 

. « there might be no legal ground to go to con- 

« yiftion—but the prisoner wotild de eh 

* with a reprimand.“ : : | 


When Mr. Fox would have Mid again | 4 


over his beaten track, of the Lex & Consuetudo 
c Parliament,” and the inquisitorial power of the 
House, superceding all forms so well deemed 
indispensible to the Courts below—the Court 
smiled; but Mr. Law, with equal vigour and 
succinctnesss, challenged this position; “As mis- 
& chievous, as it was weak, derogatory to the 
& wisdom of the constitution, and fatal to the safety | 
“ of the subject] 

Added to the 3 SO excellently de- 
cided by the Peers, the Lord Chancellor, with 
the sure sagacity and _ hs for which 
he is so distinguised, said, b | 

„„ That no consultation, or other record, could 
©& be admissible evidence, till participation or 
allowance was proved by some authenticating 
« word or deed, of Mr. Hastings.” | 
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Arrzx some time nN in waiting. the FRE . 
cision of the Lords, by which the Managers. | 
were precluded now from offering Nundcomar's 
evidence, Mr. Burke expressed a Hope, chat it 
would not be * an everlasting now.“ He ther 
desired the elerk to read the Consultation of the 
20th of March 1775, in which Cauntoo Baboo 
was examined; but to the surprize of the audi- 
tors, not one question was put to him relative to 
Nundcomar's business. He was merely asked, 
how he came not to obey their former sum- 
monses? and ther; having withdrawn, General 
Clavering moved, that he should be put in the 
_ stocks for contempt. This Mr. Hastings declared : 
he would: oppose with his life, as a personal insult; 
and both parties growing violent, Mr. Francis 
with great prudenee moved an adjournment, which = 
took place accordingly. Cauntoo Baboo escaped 
the degradation, and from chat time no further 


question was asked him. | 
Mr. Burke, at the close of this ae again 

moved, that the Consultation of the Wh March 

should ve red. | | 


(194). 

This created a very violent FOI on the part 
of Messrs. Fox, then Sheridan, and at last Burke; 
two of them very ingeniously arguing for one point, 
and the third for another. This Mr. Law very 
properly noticed. 

Mr. Burke, in his speech, went RN his 
usual enthusiam. He declared “ their Lordships 
could not give the thing against him: that they 
had great knowledge, but as he was master of 
what he wanted to read, and they were not, he was 
wiser than they.” He then adjured them « to be 
most attentive, most grave far a moment ;” and 
then he said, “there was no Angel to bring evi- 
dence from the East Indies; no nisi prius would 

do in Calcutta.“ How this applied, did not seem 
to be discovered. = 

The Court then seemed to give the 2 against 
him; on which, after a very pointed speech from 
Lord Camden, the Managers begged leave to 
withdraw. 

In the close of his last speech, Mr. Burke 
dwelt on the severe loss which à native had sus- 
tained by. coming over here, and losing the Doss 
1 to his name on his return. 

r. Law, in reply, stated, « he was a carpenter 
in 8 and never had the Doss added to his 
name at all.“ 

The Court Demed to think the. case not so 
"wouraful as Mr. Burke stated it to be. 

123 IT FORTY- 
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FORTY-FIFTH DAY, May 28. 


Trovcu delays may be dangerous; that thay 
are disgusting, follows not, | 
The Peers met at the usual time, and went 
through some private bills. The Commons waited 
till near two o'clock, before the necessary forty_ 
were found to form a House; and of those forty 
but twenty-eight came into the Court. The rest 
ol the auditory were not numerous. 9 5 
The Managers' box too was not strong. 
On the opening of the Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tations, Mr. Law, with some force, attacked the 
immateriality of the evidence, unless substan - 
tiated by some demeanor of Mr. Hastings. Mr. 
Grey, with more readiness than was expeRed, 
answered. Mr. Anstruther also was up. But 
the Chancellor, wich his sure presiding power, 
settled it at once, „That evidence, always in its 
nature relative, might be immaterial—inapplica- - 
6 ble—but that it was necessary to hear . it 
6 was $0, . 
I be clerk then read, but 80 indinindtly, that 
all we cauld hear was a short - remark of Mr. 
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Ronson, on the Chianti That he did not 
see to what it applied.“ a 
It was next argued by the Managers, that the 
answers of the Munny Begum, at the request of 
Mr. Hastings, relative to the receipt of one lack 
and a half of rupees by him, was competent evi- 
| dence. The two leading counsel for Mr. Has- 
tings contended for its invalidity, and the Lords 
being appealed to, returned to the Upper House, 
and debated the points an hour. Lord Kenyon 
opposed the Lord Chancellor, but the decision 
terminated in favour of the Managers, and Was 
aan as follows, by the Chancellor: 


& Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


ee J am commanded by the Lords to inform 
you, that the answers in writing of the Munny 
Begum, to the questions of Mr. Hastings, of 24th . 
March 17757 ought to be read.“ 


The Court immediately broke up. 


- "7 FORTY-SIXTH DAY, June 10. 


Tur proceedings of this day far exceeded those 
of any of the preceding. Mr. Burke had the en- 
tire management; and he was so unfortunate, 
20 that 


| 
; 
| 
i 


UL) 
that notwithstanding very long and laboured ar- 
guments, every tittle of written evidence that he 
offered was rejected, though he sent the Lords to 
their own House, to determine a point, of which 


"a, 


no one seemed to entertain a doubt. n 
Mr. Young was then called, and instantly dis- 
appeared. > y 


Major Scott followed; and the Court recol- 
letting that Mr. Burke had solemnly pledged him- 
self to the Commons, to prove Mr. Hastings's 
guilt from that gentleman's evidence, seemed ex- 
tremely anxious for his appearance. | 

Mr. Burke began by asking him, if he had de- 
livered a certain paper to the Select Committee. 

Major Scott, who has a way of taking up things 
ab ovo, replied, that some years ago, the Com- 
mittee were examining into certain events that 
happened in 1775, in Bengal, about which there 
had been very considerable disputes in England, 
in 1776; that the story of Munny Begum was in 
that year published, by order of the Directors, 
for the information of the public; that che ho- 
nourable Manager, Mr. Burke, was then nearly 
connected with a very powerful party in England, 
who strenuously defended Mr. Hastings from the 
attacks of another powerful party, with whom the 
honourable Manager has-since been connected, and 
who wanted to reinove Mr. Hastings from the 
Covernment of Bengal; but that after the Mi- 
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nister had failed, through the exertions of the ho- 
nourable Manager's friends, the business of Munny 
f Begum was totally dropped; and since that period 
the Legislature had three several times appointed 
Mr. Hastings Governor General of Bengal; of 
course, it was not without some surprize, that the 


Major said he found such a business again resumed 


by the Committee; that on mentioning this to a 
friend of his, Mr. Barber, that gentleman told 
him, he had a curious paper upon the subject, 
which he gave him, and which the Major deli- 
vered to the Committee; that he had no instruc- 
tions from Mr. Hastings to deliver such a paper; 
that he does not know Mr. Hastings ever saw it, 
and was sure, while he was in India, he never 
| heard Mr. Hastings mention the name of Munny 
Begum; the transaction passed many years before 
he was in Mr. Hastings's family; it had once been 
taken up in England, abandoned, and the Legisla- 
ture, subsequent to its abandonment, and three 
times since, appointed Mr. Hastings, the Gover- 
nor General of Bengal. How then, said the Ma- 
jor, was it possible, that Mr. Hastings could think 
it necessary to say a word upon such an obsolete 
subject. 1. 
After this, much curious evidence in che con- 
versation style had passed, and with tolerable ci- 


vility, the auditors looking with no small anxiety 


for that important evidence which the Commons 
had been e 15 


Aar 
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Aſter some trifling questions on the paper, to 
three other gentlemen, and a declaration from the 
Chancellor, that the paper could not possibly be 
admitted, Mr. Burke, ever very warm, was called 
toorder—explained—Jooked for new evidence 
could not find it -and Ow to be acjourned 
| ll the next day. 

Thus ended this day; and we could not but | 
discern —_ en of . At to 
the 1 | | . 


 FORTY-SEVENTH Dat Jung am, | 


Tue business of this day was an by calling 
upon Major Scott to produce the original secret 
instructions, which he received on being appointed 
the agent of Mr, Hastings: that gentleman ac- 
| cordingly drew them from his pocket, and said 
they were in the hand-writing of Mr. Hastings, 
and delivered to him on the th of January 1781. 
They were then read in a very audible voice, 
and were of such a nature, as reflected the highest 
honour upon Mr. Hastings. Nothing private, 
personal, or interested, appeared in one of them. 
Major Scott was instrutted to explain, in Eng- 
land, such parts of Mr. Hastings's public conduct 
4 | as 
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as might be misrepresented; to wait upon the 
Minister, Lord North, and afford him every in. 5 
formation that his Lordship should require; for 
which purpose he bore a letter of introduction 
from Mr. Hastings. He was entrusted to transmit 
to Mr. Hastings the earliest and best intelligence 
which he could procure, as to the designs of the 
French upon India; and to effect this, to spare 
no expence; Mr. Hastings giving him a draft 
for a thousand pounds, and . him to 
draw for any further amount. = 
Mr. Hastings then states, that for himself Me. 
has no private wishes; all he wants being such a 
degree of power as is necessary to preserve Jus- 
tice in a situation of difficulty and danger, so 
great, that it is impossible his own office can be 
an object of desire, or of envy, to any man who 
values his interest or his reputation; that he will 
himself hold it until it shall not be dishonourable 
to quit it, if he is allowed the power necessary to 
conduct public business, but that himself only 
will be the judge of the time. when he 1s to 
quit it. 
This is the substance' of the transactions under 
which Major Scott adted; and in answer to other | 
questions, he explained in the clearest and most 
unequivocal terms, that neither he, nor Mr. Has- 
tings could possibly have conceived that transac- 
tions which had passed years ago, would at any 
future 


future _—_ by the ne of een discus- 
sion. 

He said it 3 bs right 1 to state how it 11 | 
pened that he became the agent of Mr. Hastings; 
that in the latter end of the year 1780, he was in 
the command of a battalion of Sepoys at Chunar, 
ix hundred miles from Calcutta. At that time, 
the situation of Great Britain in India was most 
serious and alarming. We were engaged in a 
war with France, and with the Mahrattas; hosti- 
lities with Holland were expected, and Hyder 
had invaded the Carnatic, and cut ol a third of 
our army. * 

A 22 bac formed between Mr. | 
Hastings and Mr. Francis, in the beginning of 
the year, which the Major said, he had some litthe 
share in effecting; this had unfortunately been 
followed by a personal quarrel, and as soon as 
the Major had heard that Mr. Francis had declared 
his intention of returning to England, he wrote to 
Mr. Hastings, and took the liberty of suggesting 
to bim, that, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, it would be necessary to send some gen- 
tleman to be on the spot with Mr. Francis, who 
was acquainted vith the recent transactions in 
Bengal; that as his own battalion was then in 
garrison, without any probability of being ei- 
ployed, if Mr. Hastings thought of no other per- 
son, he offered himself for this service. He went 
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to Calcutta in December 1780, and left Calcutta 
the gth of July 1781, with the instructions n 
had been read. 
| Major Scott said, that he a he came 
home on a great political and important agency, 
not upon any thing that had a reference to trans- 
'aQtions which had passed years before, with which 
he was utterly unacquainted} for here, he added, 
could I suppose that the business of Munny would 
ever be a subject of enquiry ?—that happened in 
17753 in 1776 the whole was published, the first 
legal opinions were had upon it; but so far from 
a prosecution, not a question was ever asked Mr. 
Hastings about it, and three several times since, 
Mr. Hastings had been appouned Governor Ge- 
'neral of Bengal. ; - 

There were many other very curious and im- 
portant particulars in Major Scott's examination, 
which we pass over; but a more direQ, open, and 
distinct evidence was never given in a Court of 
- Justice. 

Mr. Burke wed the Crs differed as . as 
to evidence: they twice adjourned. In the first 
instance, they returned with a declaration, that 
the evidence contended for by Mr. Burke, could 
not be admitted. In the second, not yet reported, 
their decision is, as we understand, that the evi- 
dence is utterly inadmissible. There was a little 
spar between ig Scott and Mr. Burke. The 
former 


6 55) 1 
former raid, that he thought his commission was 
for great, important political subjects, not for such 
à foolish thing as Munny Begum's letter. | 
Mr. Burke fired at this, and said the Commons 
thought it a grave and serious matter. 
Major Scott said, he passed no refleQions upon 
what the Commons had done; but the letter from 
Munny Begum, which he had delivered in, was a 
foolish business, and utterly foreign from the n 
purpose of his own agency, _ | 

He stated, in other parts, the progress of Mr. 
Fox's India Bill; the part he had taken against 
it; and said, that at one time he had put Mr. 
Hastings out of the question, being totally em- 
ployed in assisting many more powerful men in 
saving the East India Company from Mr. Foxs 
attacks upon it. e | 


_ FORTY-EIGHTH DAY, June 17- 


Ar the commencement of the proceedings this 
day, Mr. Burke expressed, in behalf of the Ma- 
nagers, submission to the judgment of the Lords, 
on the point of evidence given in our last report. 
Parliamentary usage, said he, prescribing the Ma- 
nagers from ines the motives of their 
Lordship 8 


(24) 


Lerdbip's s decision, ef: course bey could not 
fathom the cause. 
The clerk, having received direQions, read 
several extracts of oriental correspondence. Mr, 
Burke proposed to produce, as evidence indis- 
putable, certain public accounts of the Munny Be- 
gum and the Rajah Gourdos, transmitted by Mr. 
© Goring, to the Council at Bengal, charging Mr. 
Hastings with the receipt of one lack and a half of 
rupees. The leading Cgunsel for Mr. Hastings, 
Mr. Law, objeQted, with proper caution, to these 
documents being produced, on the ground that 
the Lords had previously decided them to * in⸗ 
. admissible evidence. 
N The Lords quitted the High Court, and after 
| . debating on the point in the Upper House, 
adjourned, at four o'clock. 


N 


\ 


FORTY-NINTH DAY, June 24. 


\ 


The Court was unusually brilliant and crowded. 
— It was near two o'clock before the Lord Chan- 
cellor communicated to the Managers, that the 
Lords had agreed the papers of the Munny Begum 
and Rajah Gourdoss, ought not to be read as 
evidence. 5 


Lord 


(a5) 
Lord Portchester rose, and remarked, that in 
conformity to the ancient usage of Parliament he 
wished to put two questions to the Judges, that 
the parties concerned might be apprised of the 
grounds of their determination. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that whatever ques- 
tions the noble Lord had to put to the Judges, 
should be submitted to them in the Chamber, 
and not in the High Court of Parliament; in 
consequence of which their Lordships withdrew, 
and debated the point till near six o'clock, *_ 


FIFTIETH DAY, June go. 


Is stating the proceedings of this day, our 
characteristic must be brevity, the Lord Chancellor 
communicated to the Managers, the determination 
of the Lords to be against the admission, as evi- 
dence, the accounts of Munny Begum and the Rajah 
Gourdoss. The Managers in a variety of shapes, 
iterum iterumque, contended for the evidence, and 
more particularly as it stood recorded in the ap- 
pendix of the trial, as read and received by the 
Court. The Lords, on the motion of Lord Stan- 
hope, adjourned to their own chamber of par- 
lament, meg, and decided against the Ma- 
| nagers; 


(26) 


nagers; further controversy ani ber 
Lordships quitted the Hall a second time, and re- 
turned with a determination not to receive the 


accounts as given in the appendix. Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Burke had then recourse to another 


mode of presenting these documents to their Lord- 

ships, who retired a third time to their own cham- 
ber, and returned with a final resolution not to 

admit the papers as evidence in proof of the re. 

ceipt of one lack and, half of rupees, by Mr. 

Hastings. — The Court was crowded, the business 

began at half past one, and did not conclude till 
near six o clock! 


FIFTY-FIRST DAY, July a. 


| YesTERDaAY the Commons could not make a 
House until half past one, when they imme- 
diately went to the Court, which neeabicd di- 
rectly after. 

The Lord Chat informed 1 Court, 
that the letter of Mr. Goring (so often belar⸗ 
determined upon) ought not to be read. | 

Mr. Burke, without any remarks upon this final 
decision, said he should proceed to prove the 
aQual * situation of the N abob of Ben- 


gal; | 
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pl; and that, therefore, when Mr. Haatioga 
approved of the appointment of Gourdoss to 


be dewan of the household in 1778, and of 


Munny Begum to be restored to her former of- | 
fice ; (though in fact she never was restored, but 
had only a salary allowed her ſor the support of 
Mur Jaffur's family) he aQuually confirmed the 
truth of the testimony this had formerly given. 
Mr. Law objetted to the evidence proposed, 
and said this was going circuitously over the very 
zame ground that had been rejected ale by 
their Lordships so often. | 
Mr. Burke grew very warm. Much time was 
spent in explanations, and at three o'clock the 
Lords retired, in order to determine, whether the 
resolutions of the Judges, and their speeches, 
ought or ought not to be read. To this time 5 
there never was a more flat, is or unin- 
teresting day. 
The Lords at half Be ſong 1 an 
Tuesday; having first submitted for the consi- 
deration of the Judges, whether certain resolu- 
tions. of the Judges in Bengal, in July 1775, 
sent by them to the Governor General and Coun- 
cil, and by them transmitted to the Directors, 
ought to be read? 
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Tux business of this day, like almost every 
day since 21st of April, advanced not the cause 
one step. It was literally Simkin's pacing on a 
trencher. When the Court assembled, the Lord 
Chancellor declared it to be the opinion of their 
Lordships, that the resolution of the Judges in 
1775. ought to be read; and this produced the 
following history: — That Roy Rudachum being 
under prosecution in the Supreme Court, Messrs. 
Clavering, Monson, and Francis, claimed for this 

man the privilege of an Ambassador, as being the 

Vackul of Mobareck al Duclah, Nabob of Bengal. 
Mr. Hastings resisted this motion; but the ma- 
jority sent their letter; and the resolutions of the 
Judges treated the claim (as Mr. Hastings had 
foreseen) with marked indignation, as a claim 
Futile and ridiculous in the extreme, _ 

Mr. Law contended, that this, and much more 
evidence of this kind, was totally immaterial ; but 
that he would not give their Lordships the trou- 
ble to go to their own chamber, by objeRting ” 
any part of it. 

Mr. Burke then went to his old friend the 
Begum, and accused Mr. Hastings of sticking to 

| 5 her 
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her with ohaditelt constancy, aorelibaabale all 
Mr. Francis could say to prevent him. The 
Court at times could not refrain from laughter, 
and till four o'clock, they had the old story again 
of Munny Begum's appointment presumption, 
robbers, murders, &c. &c. in Bengal. (Here 
many of the auditors looked to Major Scott, who | 
had given so very different an account of Bengal, 
which no Manager thought it worth while to con- 
tradi&—and they would have looked to Mr. Dun- 
das, and his surplus revenue 1. you he been 
| there.) | 
Mr. Burke then tics a letter 1255 Mr. 
Hastings to the Directors, dated in November 
1783, to be read. This letter recommended 
Munny Begum to the attention and favor of the 
Court of Directors, and particularly as she had 
suffered $0 severely when the Council was for- 
merly split into factions in 1775 said she was 
the first of Mur Jaffur's wives, left by him in 
charge of his family, and looked up to by all the 
natives, as the first woman in Bengal. 2 
Mr. Law desired to know what the Directors 
did, in consequence of the letter; and it turns 
out that she was recommended by them to Earl 
Cornwallis, to take her case into consideration; 
that she enjoys a salary of fourteen thousand 
pounde a year; and that Lord Cornwallis has 
| Pe N ueated 
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a her, with the \utwost respeR and, atten- 


; tion. 


Mr. Burke n next attacked ber for keeping | gun 
chips in Moorshedabad, in the year 1787.— — 


This was treated rather ludicrously, and the pa- 


tience of, the Lords seemed entirely exhausted. 


[20 After jumping from. 1775 to 1787, now abusing 


unn Begum, then reading a minute of Mr. 


. Fi Tancis, Mr. Burke concluded by calling Mr. 
Goring. The parties could not agree about the 
5 question to be put to him, and the Lords re- 
turned, having never exceeded twenty. eight the 


© whole day, but much reduced in number before 


— 


* 


Mr. 


they separated. Mr. Burke declared, that he 
should ask but few questions, and chat Mr. An- 


struther would proceed to-morrou. 
GH 
* | 
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FETT DAY, July 8. 3 


Tu Lord Chancellor informed the Medagers 

that the question which they meant to * to 
Joring, ought not to be pu. 

MI. Burke, upon this, arose, and lamented ex- 


5 eediiighy, that their Lordships had come to such 
7 2 decision ; to the * FORE of which, he could not 
| 5 2 . 8 E 45 subscribe. 


4 


e The Chancellor interrupted: him, and 
aid, he must not arraign the justice of the Court. 
Aſter a few more words, Mri Law lamented. 
that the Manager should have done so unpre- 
cedented a thing, as to question the justice of the. - 
Court; that such an insinuation, or any. protest 
like that he entered, tended in the first place to 
consume the time of che Court, and in the nente 
mi ight suggest doubts, whefe none were entertainedy . 
in the minds of the public, who were pretty, unani- 
mous in their N of the gentleman at the 
bar. 91 13 34 ad - 10 M13 + 
Here the Chai celler Meenpedl Mr: Law, and 
zaid their Lordships would do strict and impartiab 
justice; without attention to * i 
of the public. #61 jets 
Mr. Burke deen ws hand hides cause 
now upon the first head of the charge; and Mr. 
Anstruther rose to open the second The fashion 
ol this world passeth away indeed, for we once 
heard Mr. Anstruther able and eloquent in Mr. 
Hastings's praise. We heard him declare that 
he possessed the two most essential requisites for 
a Governor, undoubted ability and undoubted in- 
tegrity. We heard him accuse the ministry, when 
they wanted to remove him, of attempting one att 
more mad and absurd than the removal of Lord 
Rodney after his great vittory. He now rose to 


take the other side of the question, to open a charge! 
Pa to 


* 
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W W and oppression. | He said he 
must 80 at large into the whole history of the 


country; into the story of Deby Sing; into the 
history of the money that Mr. Hastings had taken 
and applied: to the W use, 1 I 
Benares, Nudden, &c. 4 

Here the Lord Chancellor e Sh, 
and desiredi to know if Mr. Anstruther could in- 
form him what length of time the bead of a 
was likely to take up'?” 
Mr. Anstruther stated, a It was absolutely 
out of his power to give the information re- 
quired; when the Lord Chancellor said, as they 
could sit but for a few days longer, it would be 
needless to enter upon a head entirely new: but 
that before they retired to the Chamber of Par- 
liament, he wished to know if the Counsel for the 
deſendant bad any thing to offer? | 
As soon as this application was made, Mr. 
Hastings rose. There was a general silence in 
an instant; and from the interest which every 
one seemed to take in what fell from him, we 
are convinced it will be highly gratifying to our 
readers. As we took notes of the speech, we 
believe it to be perfectly correQ.—Mr. Hastings 
speaks with great propriety, modesty, and dignity. 
His voice is an exceeding good and expressive 
one. Except when he now and then looked to 
they Managers box, in a manner that expressed 

| "ES ns Es SOMC- 
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ometbing very like contempt and * adi 
he appeared calm, and unruſfied, | 


66 My Lords, | | 
«© May I be permitted to * fi a 


to your Lordships I find myself unequal to 


the occasion which so suddenh calls upon 


me to state to your Lordships what I feel of 


the unexampled hardships of this trial. I came 5 


here to-day utterly unprepared ſor such an 
event, as that which I perceive now impend- 


ing; I therefore entreat your Lordsbips' indul- 


gence for a few moments while I 1 recolle® 


myself. 


„ must beg. you will be Fa to 1 


the situation in which I stand, and the awe 
which I must unavoidably feel, in addressing 
this august assembly. 1 have already, i in a pe- 


tition presented to your Lordships in the be- 
ginning of this year, represented the hardships 


and grievances which 1 thought I had sustained, 


when only one year of this impeachment bad 


passed. These have accumulated—many of 


them have proportionably accumulated with 
the time that bas since elapsed.—But in my 
sense of them they have been infinitely ag- 
gravated, when I have seen 80 little done, and 
so much time expended ; such a long period 


consumed, and yet not one tenth part of one 
3 « zingle 


| (214) 
e zingle artiele of the twenty, which compose 
e the charge, brought to a conclusion on the 
« part of the prosecution only. If five months 
«7 have” been thus consumed, what period, my 
v6 „ Lord shall I estimate, as necessary for. the 
% remainder-of the impeachment ? 22G att 4 
My life, in any estimation of it, vill not 
ee be sufficient. It is impossible that 1 should 
:$ survive to its close, if continued as it has 
hitherto proeeeded; and although I know not 
: % what to make the specific prayer of my pe- 
( tition, I do beseech your Lordships to con- 
„ sider what injury my health and my fortune 
% must sustain, if it be your determination that I 
% must wait till it shall please the justice or the 
+ candour of the honourable House of Com- 
„ mons, which has impeached me before your 
6. Lordships, to close this prosecution. 
My Lords, I hope I shall not be thought to 
e deviate from the respect which I feel, equally 
2 Lam sure with, any man living, for this bigh 
% Court, if I say, that had a precedent existed in 
e England, of a man accused and impeached as 
I have been, whose trial had actually been 
_-5- protratted to such a length, or if I had con- 
v ceived it possible that mine could have been s0 
e protracted I hope your Lordships will pardon 
4 e if I. Cones * at once have pleaded 
0 1 15 | , & gulity, 
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call I would not have futatied this trial. 


I would have rested my cause, and my "cha 


rater, which is much dearer to mé than life, 
upon that truth which sooner or later will she 

itself. This, my Lords, I would have done, 
rather than have submitted to a trial, which of 
itself has been a punishment a hundred times 
more severe than any punishment your Lord- 
ships could bave inflicted upon me, had ig 
pleaded guilty. What must I not we u. c to 
experience, by a life of impeachment! 

« And now, my Lords, I beg leave to abet 
my case to your Lordsbips, well knowing! that 


if it is in your power to apply à remedy to 


the hardships which I have sustained, and to 
those, which I am yet likely. to suffer, your 
Lordships will do it. I cannot be so unrea- 


„ $0nable as to expect that your Lordships should 


waste more of your time in the continuation 
of this trial, when the year is so much ad- 
vanced, and when, by the custom of 'Parlia- 
ment, it has been usual for your Lordships | 
to retire from the business of the session. I 
do, therefore, humbly. submit myself to your 


Lordship's justice and goodness. Yet, if the 


honourable Managers could propose à short 
time, such a period as your Lordships could 
afford, in order to close this impeachment, 
ER 7 ce Which 
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'« which 1 have been told, (perbaps falsely) was : 
. to end with the present article, I should be 
„ willing in that case, even to wave my defence, 
<« rather than protratt the decision to another 
& year, or it may be for many years; I would 
pray your Lordships to proceed to judgment 
4 on the evidnece which my prosecutors have 
« adduced for my convidion. 
My Lords, I hope I have said nothing that 
& js disrespectful to your Lordships; I am sure 
J have felt no other sentiments than those of 
2 deference and respedt for this great assembly.“ 
Lord Chancellor.“ Mr. Hastings, the Lords 
vill certainly take into their consideration every 


— thing of the sort that has been said on your part, 


and which can possibly be conducive to the jus- 
tice of the case: you will recolle& that this is not 
at the instance of the Managers at all, but merely 

with a view to see how the best justice can be 
done. In any rule the Lords shall come to, they 
will undoubtedly entertain a full consideration 
of all those things which have been observed by 
A 2 0 - 

fett confidence on your Lordsbips judgment.” 
A general murmur ran through the Court when 
he concluded. It struck us that every spedtator 
drew a comparison in his own mind, between the 
| | fate 
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fate of the man who had lost, and of the man 
who had preserved an empire to Great Britain. 
The Lords then retired to their own chamber, 
and presently a message was sent to the Com- 
mons, that they would proceed further on this 
trial on the first Tuesday after the next session 
of parliament. 

Thus ended the second year n ex- 
traordinary trial, for the impeachment was carried 
up three sessions ago; and though we have un- 
fortunately offended by applying the epithet 
% Shameful,” where we meant not to apply it 
improperly or disrespeAfully, we cannot be 30 
dead to the voice of Great Britain, to the voice 
of all Europe, and to the unbiassed suffrages of 
Indostan, as not to declare, that it · is impossible 
to go into company any where, whether English, 
Scotch, or Irish, or Foreigners of any description, 
without hearing the strongest expressions of sur- 
prize and astonishment, when the trial is men- 
tioned. 

Major Scott, as a 8 of Parliament, . 
thought proper, in a speech in the House, and 
in a letter to Mr. Fox, to say, that Parliament 
was degraded, dishonoured, and disgraced in the 
eyes of all Europe by the proceeding. We 
will not venture to hold such language; but we 
will say, that there is not a man of common ho- 
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nour, or common honesty in t kingdom, who 


does not feel for the une xampled Lancer ed of 


Mr. Hastings's situation. 


Neither Mr. Fox nor Mr. Sheridan | were e pre. 
8 


| Sent, and but few of the Managers, 
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THIRD YEAR, 1790. 


 FIFTY-FOURTH DAY, February 1 
TRE Lords being again assembled, on a hind | 


session, to proceed on this long pending trial — 
At one o'clock, Mr. Anstruther rose to state the 
charge of the presents; and after opening, in a 
style somewhat at length, stated as follows: 

That in obedience to the task imposed upon 
bim by the Commons, it was his duty to open 
other charges against Mr. Hastings: That in the 
ſormer years they had received an account of his 
unjust, tyrannical, and oppressive conduct to a 
tributary prince, and of his violence and oppres- 
sion of the allies of the Company, the Begums of 
Oude (we presume he could not mean Cheyt 
Sing) and the old women whom he formerly men- 
toned in his celebrated speech at the India House. 

Mr. Anstruther went on to state, that the internal 
administration of Mr. Hastings, had been as corrupt, 
oppressive, and unjust, as his external; that he had 
pverturned establishments formed by himself, and 
that for the purposes of personal corruption, to the 
devastation and ruin of the country. : 
Mr. Anstruther then proceeded to detail the 
different alterations that had taken place in the 
5 mode of callefling the revenues of Bengal, during 


Mr. 


| 
l 
| 
| 
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_ Great triumph had appeared by some persons out 
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1 


Mr. Hastings's adminietrationi; a said, that the 


plan which he formed in 1781, was for the pur. 


poses of private corruption, and had been attended 


with a great diminution of the public revenues. 


This is a point which we ourselves are not com- 
petent to give an opinion upon; but we can say, 


from undoubted authority, that upon a compara. 
tive view of the revenues of Bengal, five years 


preceding the plan of 1781, and the five years 


subsequent, there has been an increase in the lat. 


ter period of six hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling. | 

Mr. Anstruther next went through the different 
presents received by Mr. Hastings ; and affirmed, 
that if from any country a present was received, 
that country was completely ruined. He then 


gave exattly the same character of Deby Sing, 


that Mr. Burke had given two years before; said, 
he acquitted Mr. Hastings of having ordered or 
authorized the cruelties committed in Denago- 


| Pore; and he acquitted Deby Sing also, in most 


instances; but that he charged Mr. Hastings with 
the whole, because he misgoverned the country, 
and appointed an improper person to be Farmer 
of the country. It was true, he did not know 
when Mr. Hastings received money from Dena- 
gopore, but the receipt of that money obliged the 
Farmer and the Zemindar to oppress the country. 


of 
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of doors, because all the cruelties previously 
stated had not been proyed, but the Ni part 
ven 85 

Mr. * Ss: went over 1 the 

same ground that had been gone over two years 
ago, relative to Benares and Oude, and made a 
number of remarks, relative to the contradictory 
acounts given by Mr. Hastings, of the money that 
he had received. He then proceeded to the sam e 
critical examination of Mr. Erskine's letter, as 
had already been given in the preceding year. 

Mr. Anstruther concluded by saying, that he 
believed Bengal was now well governed by Lord 
Cornwallis; but Mr. Hastings had left him an 
arduous task -a ruined and discontented people! 
That Mr. Hastings left him every thing to do; 
that, except a few usurers and banyans, the whole 
were ruined ; that Benares had been ruined since 
the expulsion of Cheyt Sing; and that all this mi- 
sery was Owing to the corruption of Mr. Has- 
tings. | 

Mr. Anatiiiijar: before he conduded, glanced 
at Mr. Erskine's celebrated speech, and particu- 
larly combated one part of it, where Mr. Erskine 
says, that to preserve Bengal to Great Britain, 
Mr. Hastings must have a&ed unjustly, and re- 
probated the doctrine, paying Mr. Hastings's 
counsel the compliment of saying, that he was 
Sure it was not the defence they would set up. 

He spoke three hours and a half, 

. | _ FIFTY- 
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 FIFTY-SIXTH DAY, February 18. 


7. 
a 
6 - , 


Tax Court met this day at a quarter past one; 
and Mr. Anstruther began, by reading a letter 
from Mr. Hastings, dated 29th November 1780; 
in which he stated, that having very much at heart 
the formation of a detachment, to invade the coun- 
try of Madajee Sindia, in June 1780, in order to 
bring the war to an honourable termination, he 
had offered to pay the extra expence, two lacks 
of rupees. But he now tells the DireQors, that 
the money was not his own ; that he neither could 
nor would have received it but for the public 
service. He then goes on to state the dreadful 
calamities that had happened at Madras, by Hyder 
Ally's successful invasion; and that now they 
were to take every possible measure for the pre- 
servation of the British empire; that a confede- 
racy of all the great powers in India had been 
formed against the English; and that he bad 
thought it right to send to one of them, then on 
the borders of Bengal, with thirty thousand horse, 
three lacks of rupees privately, two of which was 
his own, and the third the Company' s. It is here 
well worthy to remark, that this is one of the 
| | transaCtions 
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transactions which Mr. Anstruther spoke of at 
the India House, i in terms not only of admiration, 
but of enthusiasm; it being, in fact, the very at 
by which India was sbamed. 

Mr. Hastings had made an unfortunate mis- - 
take; for by a document Mr. Anstruther after- 
wards read, it appeared that the items should have 
been reversed ; that two lacks were the Compas« 
ny's, and one Mr. Hastings's. Mr. Anstruther 
then went on, and proved, that from the Roard | 
he took bonds, as if the whole had been his own. ' 
That these bonds were applied for on the 5th Ja- 
nuary 1781. It is to be observed, that though 
Mr. Hastings made various communications to the 
Court of Diredtors, relative to money that he had 
privately received, he never communicated any 
thing to the Council upon it; but Mr. Anstru- 
ther, in his introduQtory observations, stated how, 
and in what particulars, the accounts were con- 
tradittory. After going through the various sums 
received by Mr. Hastings, amounting to about 
two hundred thousand pounds, and carried to the 
Company's credit; he next said, he would prove, 
chat in the letter of the 22d May 1782, there was 
contained a false statement of a fact. For it is 
said, that the three bonds were indorsed, with 
a declaration upon each, that they were not 
Mr. Hastings's property; that he had not a right 
either to principal or interest, and had received 

125 none 
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none of the latter; but Mr. Anetruther produced 
these bonds, by which it appeared, that the in- 
dorsement upon each bond was not made till the 
2gth May 1782, that is, seven days after the 22d, 
He next read Mr. Hastings s defence i in the House 
of Commons, in which he stated, that he had made 


_ the indorsement in the middle of the year 1781. 


Mr. Law desired to know how these bonds hap- 
| pened to be sent to England; when it appeared, 
that Mr. Larkens, at the request of Major Scott, 
had made diligent search for them; and assures 
us they were Rnd: wrote à public letter to Lord 
Cornwallis, earnestly desiring that they might be 
sent to England, and accurate copies taken of 
them in Bengal, to be sent also, in case : of accl- 
_ dents, by the next ship. 
The Managers did not examine Major Scott; ; 
or he, probably, might have been able to have 
given a full explanation. But, in a cause where 
every thing depends upon inference, it cannot be 
supposed that Mr. Hastings would have desired 
Major Scott to write to Mr. Larkens, to trans- 
mit che bonds through Lord Cornwallis to the 
Company, unless he had the firmest convittion in 
his own mind, that he indorsed them in 1781; 
nor will any man suppose, that if ill had been in- 
tended, Mr. Hastings, on altering that intention, 
would not have antedated them to the very day 


they came ino his POSSESSION. 
Several 
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Several letters from Mr. Hastings were read, 
which made a strong impression upon the galle- 
ries; for they evinced the mind of an indignant 
man, who was struggling through all that variety 
of difficulties, which Mr Anstruther detailed for- 
| merly so well at the India House. 
A hort controversy took place between Mr. 
Law and Mr. Anstruther, as to the point to which 
the evidence was to be applied. 1 
Mr. Anstruther then gave notice, that he was 
going upon a new head; and the Lords, thinking 
they had quantum Sufficit for one day, adjourned. 


on 
FIFTY-SEVENTH DAY, February 28. 


Tu Court assembled a quarter before two 
_ o'clock; and after some debate between the Ma- 
nagers and the counsel, upon the application of 
the evidence they had opened, 

Mir. Anstruther proceeded to prove, that Mr. 
Hastings had himself established Provincial Coun- 
cils, in 1773; and that he abolished them, for 
corrupt purposes, in 1781. 

The first evidence he brought, was the plan of 
1773, which turned out to be very nearly that 
which Mr. Hastings, when he had the power in 

Sad "Eo | his 
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his "DEM did ne in 1781. The next was 
a minute, stating, that for the more easy and gra- 
dual introduction of the permanent plan, Provin- 
cial Councils should be, established; so that it 
turned out in proof, that Mr. Hastings, so early 
as 1773, preferred the very plan that seven n | 
afterwards he carried into effect. 
' The next evidence was Mr. Hastings's opinion 
in 1776; «+ That Provincial Councils were the 
best; and then his system of 1781, nearly the 
same with that he recommended in 177g. 
Upon this evidence, we cannot help remarking, 
that Mr. Hastings is always made responsible, as 
if he had the whole power in his hands: whereas, 
in 17733 he was but one of twelye, with only a 
casting vote, when the numbers were equal ; and, 
in 1776, when the majority was in three gentle. 
men who could not speak one word of the lan- 
guage, he naturally thought Provincial Councils 
to be the best; but in 17815 when be had the 
hole power in his hands, he reverted nearly to 
his favourite system in 1773. And that it was the 
best 1 is probable; first, because, with little varia- 
tion, it has continued ever since: secondly, be- 
cause the provinces have been considerably in- 
creased by the change; and thirdly, because, 
though all men are not agreed as to the best mode 
of collecting the revenues, yet they are all agreed, 
that the mode of Provincial Councils was by tar 
| the wort of any. . 
7 | | There 


12 


There was much altercation upon a 
of evidence; and the remainder of as dull a day 
as ever was passed i in Wonminaer Hall, was $PEnL. 
in reading. | 


FIFTY-EIGHTH DAY, 1 25. 


Tux Court met this day twenty minutes before 
two; when Mr. Anstruther proceeded to prove, 
| that Gunga Gavind Sing was an infamous charac- 
ter in the opinion of Mr. Hastings and Mr. Bar- 
well; but the papers he read proved directly the 
reverse. It appeared, that Mr. Francis, in May 
1775, moved to displace Gunga Gavind Sing 
from a public office; that Mr. Francis, General 


|  Claveringg and Colonel Monson, gave him a bad 


character; but Mr. Hastings and Mr. Barwell 
said, that though he had many enemies, they ne- 
ver yet had seen one specific fact, which reflected 
upon him, brought forward, and there is no doubt 
of his being a man of ability. | 

Mr. Hastings added, that all the natives had 
free access to him; and amongst them were many 
of Gunga Gavind Sing's enemies, who he was 


sure would have readily accused him, if they 


could have ne any one specific charge against 
| ns | 
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Mr. Anstruther then went on to read other mi- 
nutes of Mr. Hastings; in which, so far from 
making good Mr. Anstruther's assertion, it ap- 
pears, that Mr. Hastings gave the highest charac- 
ter of Gunga Gavind Sing, for official probity 
and ability. Mr. Anstruther then said, he would 
prove what was more material“ that his masters 
had a bad opinion of him.“ Whoever compares 
this evidence with Mr. Anstruther's opening 
Speech, must sec, how totally different the matter | 
turns out in proof. 

Mr. Anstruther then read a letter from Mr. 
Linking to the Chairman, in which he says, that 
Mr. Hastings had been much displeased with 
Gunga Gavind Sing, for withholding a sum of 
money that he had received; and then he read a 
letter from Mr. Hastings to the Board, after he 
had resigned the service, in which he gives a 
very high character of Gunga Gavind Sing; and 
asks it as a favour from the Board, that they will 
allow him to hold certain lands, upon terms muck 
more advantageous to the 3 than they had 
hitherto been held. 

Mr. Anstruther then called Mr. Wright, to 
prove the increase of charges in the revenue de- 
partment, which he did; But now came out an im- 
portant discovery, that the revenues were increased 
in a much greater proportion, and that the actual 


increase of the nett revenue was three hundred 
| and 
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and ninety-seven thousand pounds Sterling, in the 
three years subsequent to the abolition of the 
Provincial Councils. Could this have been con- 
ceived possible, till it had come out in proof? 

Mr. Anstruther then said, he would produce 
evidence to prove that Mr. Hastings let the lands 
to an improper person, and a man of bad chu. 
ratte r- 8 

Mr. Law contended, that nothing of the TY 
was charged. Upon this a debate ensued; and 
the Lords, after retiring, came back to Court, 
and determined that the evidence ought not to _ 
admitted. 

Upon this, Mr. . made a very 1 and 
desultory speech; but being interrupted by Mr. 
Law, the Lord Chancellor said, he supposed Mr. 
Burke was going to open same new head of evidence. 
After some further. proceedings, and p 
read, the Court adjourned. 


FIFTY-NINTH DAY, dpril 2. 


Ta1s long and a trial began on 
this day again, at half past one. As it has been 
our earnest wish to lay before the public a fair 
view of * proceedings, we shall remark, that it 
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is established by evidence adduced before the 
adjournment, tbat Mr. Hastings's system, which 
he established in 1781; produced in three years a 
clear gain to the Company of above three hun- 
dred and eighty thousand pounds; and that the 
same system is now pursued in Bengal. Such is 
the subject of the evidence. | 8 
Mr. Anstruther began to-day, by pointing out 
some trifling inaccuracy in the printed copy of 
the evidence, which being explained, he proposed 
to read papers, in order to prove that Mr. Has- 
tings, by letting certain lands to Keallaram, had 
materially injured the East India Company, and 
that they had early fallen in arrear. 5 

This evidence was resisted by Mr. Law, upon 
the ground, that there was no allegation in the 
charge to which it could apply ;- and an argu- 
ment of four hours followed, in which . the 
speaker, on the part of the Managers, were Mr. 


Fox, Mr. Anstruther, and Mr. Burke; and, on 


the other side, Mr. Hastings's three Counsel. 
The arguments, though very ingenious, did not 
much enlighten ignorant men; but there vere 
some paragraphs, in the concluding speech of 
Mr. Burke, which struck the audience as some- 
thing curious. He said, a strong suspicion was 
entertained, that Mr. Hastings meant to make no 
defence at all; in that case, all the aggravations 
which they had prepared might be thrown away. 
| | | Mr, 
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Mr. Hastings, by Aeg . escape the shot 
of the Managers; with many other beautiful 
figures. We imagined every one of the au- 
dience listened with peculiar delight, for after 
twenty days expended in speaking, and in speak- 
ing only, the speQators might have been appre- 
hensive, that after the evidence was gone through, 
judgment would have followed ; but from the 
prospe& now held out, the siege of Troy will be 
but a month, in comparison with the Jongth of this 
trial. 

But though we have thus lightly —_— over 
the proceedings of this remarkable day in West- 
minster Hall, we shall be able, from what passed 
elsewhere, to explain the nature of the en 
| business. 

The Managers say, that Mr. _ let the 
Province of Bahar to Keallaram, and Cullean 
Sing, in perpetuity, in consideration of a bribe. 
of forty thousand pounds, to the injury of the 
East India Company; and they wanted to bring 
proofs, by stating what arrears of rent had accrued. 
Mr. Hastings said, in his answer, that the lease 
was advantageous to the Company, but the crime 
charged, appearing to be for letting in perpetuity, 
the real fact of advantage or disadyantage to the 
Company, is, for the present, out of sight. 

The fact, by papers now upon the table of the 


House of Commons, is Ithis:—If you take the 
24 lands 
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lands let to Kaen in 17815 and * the wo 
following years; if you then take the same lands 
as let by the Provincial Council the year pre- 
_ ceding his lease, and then compare them as Mr. 
Pitt states his averages, (which is the only pos- 
sible way of coming at the truth) the fact will be, 
that the Company gained above a hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds by Mr. Hastings's set- 
tlement : for though Keallaram did not pay the 
| whole of the rent he agreed to pay, yet he paid 
much more than was received under the settle 
ment formed by the Provincial Council. Yet 
the criminality of Mr. Hastings is stated to be, 
taking the management from the Provincial Coun- 
eil, who realised the smaller revenue, and giving ig 
to Keallaram, who paid @ greater revenue. 

Mr. Anstruther did not go the way to work in 
his evidence, as would have brought the fact 
clear to the conception of all mankind, though? 
perfectly regular according to practice. For he 
proposed to prove, how much Keallaram fell 
short of the settlement he had made: and then, 


says Mr. Anstruther, as Mr. Hastings refused ia 


accept of terms, almost as advantageous as Keal- 
laram offered, and as Keallaram did not pay his 
full rent, consequently, the n. los all the 
difference. 

This would be conclusive reasoning if it were 
not a known fact, that upon all settlements in 
8 0 India 
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indes there are balances; and there can be no 
reason to suppose there would not have been 
balances with any other renters, just as well as 
with Keallaram. The simple question then for 
us out of doors, till the Court meets again, is this: 
Take the nett revenue before Keallaram got his 
ease take the nett revenue during the time of his 
lease—and there will be a considerable gain for 
the Company. But it may be said, „This may 
happen, yet the country was rack rented and 
ruined.” To that we reply, still resting upon the 
authority of papers before the House of Com- 
mons, „The fact is not true the country has 
produced rather more revenue since, certainly 
never less.“ The conclusion, therefore, is in- 
evitable, that the lease was advantageous to the 
East India Company. - 

It may be allowed us, perhaps, to remark; that 
this revenue article, moved by Mr. Francis, was 
carried in the House of Commons by a majority 
of fifteen only, Mr. Pitt and the whole Board of 
Controul voting against it, and Mr. Pitt himself 
confirming what we have above stated, that upon 
an average of three or five years, there was an 
increase of revenue, in consequence of the oystem 
establisded by Mr. Hastings in 1781. 

The Court adjourned to Tuesday next. 


= | 
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- » SIXTIETH DAY, April a. 
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Tux Court assembled to day at two o'clock; = 
when the Chancellor announced to the Managers, 
that the evidence they had offered on last we 
| euld not be accepted. VV 
Mr. Fox lamented that the de were 
totally ignorant of the grounds of that decision, 
and that their Lordships had not answered the 
question which they had humbly put to them; 
namely, At what time they could go into matter 
of aggravation? He again, — en 
their Lordships upon this point. | | 
The Chancellor said, he had gone as far as he 
was authorized by the House to go—to- go fur- 
ther, would be to enter into a discussion _ 


| Ge nature of evidence. 


After some further argument, his Lordehip said, 
that evidence was to be given upon the matter on 
charge, and upon that only. . 

A considerable time was then spent in pro- 
posing evidence in objection, &c. &c. and at 
last, Mr. Voung was called to the bar. This 
gentleman had been a member of the Provin- 
1 Council at Patone for some years. His 
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evidence went to prove, that Rajah 'Cullean Sing 
had been long Duan of the Bahar provinces, and 
was the son of Mha Rajah Sitabroy, the former 
Duan: that this Rajah and Keallaram rented the 
province of Bahar, by a settlement formed in 
Calcutta: that Mr. Hastings had told him in Cal- 
cutta, that he meant to accept the proposals of 
these men; and that he, Mr. Young, told Mr. Has- 
tings, it was his opinion, that this would not 
realize the settlement: that their appointment, 
when known at Patna, filled the minds of the 
inhabitants with astonishment and terror. The 
question that produced this answer was contended 
by the council to have been such as never was 
before put in a court of justice. The Managers 
contended, on the other had, that it was per- 
fectly regular and proper. The counsel stood 
upon their objettion, and the Court adjourned. 
This question is referred to the Judges, * the 
Court adjourned to TOs : 


* 
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STXTY-FIRST DA Y, April 29. 


Tux Court met at | balf past two this a whihi | 
the Chancellor informed the Managers that their 
question to Mr. Young could not be put. 

| Mr. 
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| Mr. Fox went over much of the. old ground 
again, an and was followed at great length by Mr. 
Burke and Mr. Wyndham. We should do in- 
justice to their arguments were we to attempt to 
repeat them; we shall therefore leave them to be 
taken up by the ingenious and faithful Recorder | 
of the Proceedings. | ; 
At length Mr. Young was # called; ac . a 
few / ineffectual attempts to bring on -Kealloram, 
they went to Gunga Govind Sing. Mr. Young 
said, he was a man of general bad character amongst 
natives and Europeans; that he had great power 
and influence; that Mr. Hastings, by abolishing 
the Provincial Councils, N himself en addi- 
tional powers of controùl. 
Me cannot here help e that by 80 
doing, he did, as appears to uninformed men, a 
most essential service; for the revenues were en- 
cCreased by the abolition of the Provincial Coun- 
cils four hundred thousand pounds in three years. 
This fact the Managers themselves established in 
evidence on a former day; and by the only evi- 
dence in a point of this kind, by which the world 
cannot be misled, that is, from the evidence of 
figures, delivered upon oath by Mr. Wright, the 
Auditor of Accounts at the India-House. He 
produced, after he was called by the Managers, 
an account of the nett amount of the Land Reve- 
5 Ty nues 
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nues of Bengal, &c. for three years preceling the 
abolition of the Provincial Councils. | . 

He next produced an account of the nett Wh 
leQipns for three years subsequent to that abolition ; 
and the increase in the latter period was 3,372,072 
rupees, or nearly four hundred thousand pounds 


sterling, independent of the sums received by Mr. | 


Hastings, and carried to the Company's credit. 

And Mr. Wright further proved, that this same 
system, with very trifling variation, criminal as it 
is represented to be in Westminster-hall, is con- 


| tinued to the present day, and sanftioned both 


with the approbation of Parliament and the King $ 
Ministers. . 
Mr. Fox observed in yeaterdaj $ peach; as did 
Mr. Burke, that the Managers lamented the great 
and unavoidable length of this impeachment, and 
solemnly declared that Zhey were not in any fault; 
that they went on as fast as they could: but in how. 
small a compass might the matter be brought. The | 


Managers say, that Mr. Hastings's system was at- 


tended with loss and damage to the revenue, and 
with oppression to the natives. Nine years have 


passed since the change took place, and it is very 


extraordinary that no symptoms have yet appeared 
of that loss and damage; for the revenues have 
been rising ever since, and the natives are happier 
than ever they were under any former admini- 
stration. ä e | 


— 
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Such is the confession of every impartial man, 
and the state of the e . that the FySem, 
was a good one. 

After a few questions more to Mr. eee 
fresh debate took place, in which the counsel of 
Mr. Hastings strenuously contended, that evidence 
could not be given upon a fact not charged. 

"20D left Mr. Fox in his apy: 


SIXTY-SECOND DAY, May 4. 
„Tas Court did not assemble till twenty minutes 
after two o'clock, when the Chancellor acquainted 
the Managers, that the question they had last pro- 
posed ought not to be put. Contrary to usual 
custom, the Managers proceeded without further 
comment to the examination of Mr. Voung. But 
| upon an objection taken to one of the questions, 
Mr. Burke lamented, that they were left with a 
chip in a desperate state, a perfect wreck, but, 
like Captain Riou, they would stick by the wreck 
to the last moment; and notwithstanding their 
discouragements, would never relinquish the cause 
they had undertaken. He then proceeded to ques- 
tion Mr. Young, who said, that he had heard both 
at Patna and Calcutta, a general rumour, that an 
| obliga - 
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obligation for money, amounting to four 58 af 


rupees had been given to Mr. Hastings, when _- 8 


province of Bahar was let in fam. 


Mr. Burke observed, that Mr. Hastings had 
acknowledged that he did receive such an obliga- 
tion; but contended, it Was for the use 2 the Too | 
India Company. | 

The Managers, he ad meant to infer feos 
Mr. Young's evidence, that Mr. Hastings.did not 


carry that sum to the Company's credit, until it 


was generally known he had received it. Upon 
this Mr. Law desired to make one short observa- 
tion; that, by adverting to the evidence, their 
Lordship's would find that all the money, received 
upon that obligation, was received in the month f 
April, 1781, and carried to the Company's credit, 
in the same month, under the head of Durbar 
charges, as would appear by the accounts sent to 
England in that year. | 

Mr. Young stated, that he resided en at 


Patna; that he looked upon the abolition of the 


Provincial Councils, to have been a measure very 


harsh to the individuals who lost their offices, and 


injurious to the East. India Company. (Without 


meaning in the most distant degree, to impeach 


Mr. Young's evidence, we cannot but remark, 
that the matter of fact is directly contrary to the 
matter of opinion; for the revenues were consi- 
FO higher, the three years subsequent to the 

abolition 


abolition of the Provincial Councils, than they were 

| the three years before, as is established 10 au, 

in Westminster-Hall.) ) 

Mr. Anderson was then called, RP wenk bod 
2 | hotly examination by the Managers. He gave a 
different account of Gunga Govind Sing: and said, 
de had mentioned to Mr. Hastings, about May 
1781, the rumours he had heard of money having 

been received by him: that Mr. Hastings told him 
not to let it have the least effect upon him, in the 
execution of public duty; for he had received 
various sums, all of which had been carried to 

the public account. | | 

At five o'clock Mr. Law REV that his cross. 
examination of Mr. Anderson would go into great 
length, and the Court adjourned to Thursday, with 
the prospe& of that being, for the first time in this 
year, a real day of business, as there is no ques- 
tion referred to the judges. | 

Mr. Anderson, in answer to one question, said; 
that the Committee, of which he was the Presi- 
dent, had full powers to prevent oppression; but 
if the man who aGted under them ventured to op- 
press the people, he thought in some cases he 
might do it without discovery, but it would be at 
considerable risque, and they had power to n 
him, if detected. — 

A question was proposed by Mr. Anstruther, to 


Mr. Anderson, Whether the Committee were not 
| tools 
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tools f in the hands of their Dewan? Thougb this 
question was not put in the terms proposed, we 
shall avail ourselves of the knowledge we possess 
from official papers upon the table of the House 
of Commons, to state zee facts . as we have 
done in other cases. 5 
The new system, rock that b continues 8 | 
little variation: to the. present moment, was esta- 
blished by Mr. Hastings, in F ebruary 1781. Sir 
John Macpherson arrived in October 1781, and 
applied ta Mr. Shore, then acting President of the 
| Committee of Revenue, for his on of the best 
mode of collecting the Revenue. 2 
Mr. Shore complied with his _— hand mole 
ed out what he thought a dee, in Mr. Hastings's 
proposed system; that by recalling the English col- 
leftors, and paying the revenues direaly at the 
Presidency, too much power would be thrown 
into the hands of the Dewan ; that the Committee 
would be tools in his hands. Sir John kept this 
paper in bis scrutore from October 1781 to May 
1785, when he entered it upon record, not with 
an intention of applying it either —_— Mr. Hast- 
ings, or Mr. Shore. 
Mr. Shore is now arrived in England, to answer 
for himself; but the compleatest answer, and the 
best proof of the goodness of Mr. Hastings's plan, 
is this; that if you take the th: ee last years of the 
provincial councils, and three firs years of Mr. 
N | Hastings's 
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Hlastings's plan, the balance, in favour of his plan, 
is four hundred thousand pounds. Since that 
period it is still higher; and Mr. Shore wrote his 
remarks in the infancy of the plan, before the 
government of Bengal had the experience of one 
year of the new system; therefore, instead of com. 
ing directly at the matter of fad, the year has _— 
Waxtcd th a Nee about e. e 


SIXTY- THIRD DAY, May ifs. 


T3 1s day was spent in che examination of Mr. 
Anderson and Mr. Moore. The former gentle- 
man gave a perfeflly clear and distin& account of 
the state of Bengal; the distresses of the govern- 
ment during the war; the exertions of Mr. Hast- 
ings, and the universal good-will and affeQion 
of the natives. He spoke also of the zystem he 
had established, as the best that could haye been 
i adopted. 0 
Mx. Moore did not say a word about Mr. Hast. 

ings, but gave Gunga Govind Sing a very bad cha- 

rafter, and reprobated the new system; and this 
is the substance of the sixty-third day. | 
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SIXTY-FOURTH DAY, May 8s. 


— 


Taz Court assembled this day at two o clock, 
and commenced with the further examination 
of Mr. Peter Moore, but to no one point that 
Vas of the least consequence either to the N | 
cution or the defendant. _ 
William Harwood, Esquire, was next * 
he had been chief of the Provincial Council of 
Dinagapore for some years. He said, that he 
thought the Provincial Councils were competent, 
to do their duty; that great oppressions could not 
be committed under them; that he had seen 
many of Mr. Francis's minutes, but did not re- 
collect seeing that particular minute in which Mr. 
Francis says, „ That the system of Provincial 
“Councils was fundamentally wrong that it. is | 
impossible to unite execution with debate—- 
and that there Should be out. one deliberative | 
« council in the state. 
We pass over the remainder of the examing- 
tion in order to give our reader, at some length, 
a debate which is of the utmost consequence to 
all who wish to form a fair opinion of the merits 
of the present impeachment. . 

| R 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Anstruther proposed to read a paper, in 
order to shew that oppressions might be com- 
mitted' under Mr. Hastings's system: but not 
explaining the point to which this paper applied, 
it was for some time resisted. However, after 
Mr. Anstruther had pointed it to be applicable 
merely to the difference between the old and the 
new system, the Counsel of Mr. Hastings with- 
drew their opposition. The minute was written 
by Mr. Hastings a very few days before he quitted 
India, and in it he says, „ That he could con- 
ceive it possible for Deby Sing, so well did he 
know his abilities, to commit the enormities with 
which he was charged, and at the same time con- 
ceal them from the gg of the European 
eollector _ f 
After this paper Wy been read, Mr. Anstru- 
"ik said, he would now state the enormities 
alluded to. This Mr. Law objetted to, as not 
being charged. Mr. Burke made a speech of 
some length, when the Lords retired, and im- 
mediately resolved, that the enormities stated to 
have been committed by Deby Sing, could not 
be given in evidence, they not being charged. 
Upon this decision being declared, a very curious 
and interesting debate took place, and as it pos- 
sibly tends more fully than any other circum- 
stance; to-Shew-the Spirit of the present impeach- 
ment, we shall go into it with the strictest wi 
| TY | | _ 
Mr, 
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Mr. Burke exceedingly lamented: the deeision 
of their Lordships, because it prevented them 
from going into the proof of the enormities of 
Deby Sing; which, though they did not charge 
direttly to Mr, Hastings, they meant to use as 
a medium of proof, of his corrupt: change, of the 
Joon of Provincial Councils. 

Mr. Burke said, that he had 8 the hor- | 
rible cruelties committed in Dinagapore with all 
the force he was able, that his opening had had a 
considerable effe& upon the Lords, upon all his 
auditors, and upon the country. That ladies of 
very considerable rank had been greatly affected 
by the statement, and now they meant to being 
the matter to a proof, | 
Here he was interrupted by Mr. Law, 1 
after some time by Earl Stanhope, who said, he 
spoke to order: and then observed, that sup- 
posing all the accusations and charges against 
Deby Sing had been true, and could be brought 
home to Mr. Hastings—still, as they made no 
part of the present impeachment, it n, be im- 
possible to go into them. 5 

Mr. Burke appeared very 1 7 hurt at = 
remark of Lord Stanhope; he said, that one of 
the just characters in the country, a man de- 
servedly looked up to, and respetted by men of 
all ranks and descriptions, had said publicly, that 
he (Mr. Burke) would be a calumniator, if he did 
Ln not 
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not bring that which he had stated in his opening 
speech three years ago, home to Mr. Hastings, 
That now he was going into it, and he was pre- 
vented by the Court, and by Mr. Hastings, though 
that gentleman had appeared $0 eager to investi. 
gate the business; but now he was put to the test, 
shrunk from an investigation. 

To this speech Mr. Law made as eloquent and 
& convincing a reply as ever was r pe in 
1 Court of Justice. 

As there was no question, the Lord Qtinceltor 
desired the Managers would en with their 
evidence, 

But Mr, Law said, that he threw himself upon 
the justice of the Court, and requested their in- 
dulgence for a few minutes, in reply to Mr. Burke. 

His client, Mr. Law said, so far from shrinking 
from inquiry, implored it. He had complained 
to the House of Commons of the extraneous 
matter mentioned by Mr. Burke in his opening 

speech. He had prayed them to frame it into 

an article, so that he might encounter it: He now, 
in behalf of his client, made the same request; 
but the Manager talked valiantly, because he 

Inew, that under the articles, as they now stood, 
it was impossible to introduce one word about 

Deby Sing. Their Lordships, by their decision, 

had confirmed what the friends of his client had 

invariably said. But the mode was very m— 
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The Manager might go back to his constituents, 
and after laying evidence before them, to warrant 
the production of a fresh article, then the bugls 
ness might come fairly before their - Lordships. - 
The Manager had said, that he was nnn to n . 
all he had asserted. | 
Mr. Law, with an emphasis that aint the 

| admiration of the whole Court, and of all the 
auditors, said, that he defied him to the proof 
—and that he wished the vengeance of God Al- 
mighty might alight upon his client, if he did 
not disprove the whole that had been asserted 
by Mr. Burke, as applying in 50 degree to 
Mr. Hastings. Y 

Mr. Burke seemed 3 aaa and « 
the Managers box appeared to be in considerable 
confusion, some time having elapsed before they 
could determine what papers they were next to 
ei 8 BE Rs 
Thus ends the celebrated story of Deby Sing, 
unless Mr. Burke chuses to bring it forward in 
the House of Commons; but as so much has 
been said of it, we desire to recall to the me- 

mory of our readers, what has passed upon the 
subject. Above three years have elapsed since 
Mr. Burke told the story in Westminster Hall. 
It was immediately after mentioned in the House 
of Lords, in a debate upon the mode of pro- 
ceeding, when the Lord Chancellor said, that the 
R 4 articles 


5 8 . against Mr. Haring Pa > ts 
utter insignificance, when compared with the mat. 


ter stated in the opening; and that Mr. Burke 
would be a calumniator, if he did not bring it 
forward in such a shape, as would enable Mr. Has. 
tings to meet it; or in other words, that he would 
exercise that privilege inherent in the Commons, 
of presenting new articles. This is very different 
indeed, from the manner in which Mr. Burke 8 
en the Chancellor's speech. 
No further notice was taken of this 8 till 
| ths winter of 1778, when Major 8 Scott accused Mr. 
Burke of having been guilty of cool, deliberate, 
and intentional misrepresentation. It appeared 
by the pamphlet he published, that ninę-tenths of 
the cruelties imputed to Deby Sing never uerę 
committed at all and that those that were com-. 
mitted, could, unger no possible construction, be 
brought home to Mr. Hastings. In April 178g, 
Mr. Hastings complained to the House of Com- 
mons of the injury he had sustained by this story 
of Deby Sing, and prayed! the Commons to frame 
it into an article, 

This part of his petition v was e ge thus | 
od the business of Deby Sing, until Mr. Pat- 
terson's letter, effectually exculpating Mr, Has- 
tings, was published a short time ago by Major 
Scott, who put the matter into a very, intelligi- 
pie t of view: namely, That Mr. Burke had 
4 8 stated 
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dtated all the as laid u to hy cork of Deby 
Sing, as facts, proved and established. . whereas by | 
an enquiry made by commissioners upon oath, 
appointed not by Mr, Hastings, but by Sir John 
Macpherson, Mr. Wheeler, and Mr. Stubbs, the 
most dreadful cruelties were e to have. NO: ex- 
igence at alk... - 

What then will any one man think is the 
proper course for Mr. Burke to take Let him 
go. the House of Commops—let him state to then, 
his grounds for charging Mr. Hastings with such 
enormities of Heby Sing, as have been proved 
Let him examine Sir John Macpherson, Mr. 
Stubbs, and Mr. Shore, at the bar of the House 

of Commons; and if that House, after examining 
evidence, and reading papers, should consent to 
frame the story of Deby Sing into an article, Mr. 
Burke's character will be safe. If this is not 
done, the whole story of Deby Sing will be 
deemed a calumpy, unsanttioned by that House, 
in whose name Mr. Burke spoke. 
| This was the most remarkable day of che two 
Jast years in Westminster Hall, and will long be. 
remembered in this country, Mr. Law, in the 
course of his speech, said, that in a manner un- 
precedented i in any Court of Justice, the Mana- 
gers made a constant practice of reasoning upon 
the decisions of the Court; that this was a most 
serious injury to his client, and could answer no 
other 
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| der” purpose but delay; ; that be was sure if the 
time thus unnecessarily consumed, was fairly 
reckoned, it would amount to many days. 

Mr. Law also observed, that when Mr. Burke 

Jound the evidence he wanted to bring about 
Deby Sing could not be admitted, as not apply. 
ing to any matter in charge, he became valiant, 
and boasted of what he would prove. Let him 
then go to the Commons and bring a charge in 2 
fair shape, and his client would - eagerly meet 
him. 1 


SIXTY-FIFTH DA AY, Mey 20. 


Tax Court assembled this day about two 
o'clock. Mr. Anstruther very early in the day 
said, he would read two letters from Mr. Hastings. 
The one to prove that he had stated his intention 
to be, to leave the great Zemindarus of Radshag, 
Nuddia, and Dinagapore, in the hands of their 
respective Zemindars. The other, that he altered 
his intention, or rather, that the Committee of 
Revenue let them to farmers—and from this false 
account to infer corruption. The council were 
very short in their reply—said, that nothing of 
the kind was charged; and, therefore, they ob - 
jected to the production of the evidence. 
N ̃ The 
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The Managers argued at great les; and 
Mr. Burke, with strong marks of agitation. He 
lamented, in pathetic language, the former de- 


cisions of the Court boasted much of what he 


would prove, and said, the guilt of Mr. Hastings 
was to be inferred from his flying from investiga- 
tion. He said, the great security of this consti- 
tution, the trial by impeachment of bad ministers, 
was in danger. In one part of his speech he said, 
that the Managers of the Commons were not to 
be bound by the rules of evidence. Mr. Law 
smiled at this assertion; and Mr. Burke, changing 
the tone of his voice, and apparently much af. 
fected, applied two or three pointed expressions 
to Mr. Law. At half past three, the Lords re- 
tired to the Chamber of Parliament, and ad- 
journed the Court to Tuesday se'nnight. Thus 
ended the 65th day of the trial. We, who are 
spectators, may be allowed to make a few remarks 
upon the state of this wonderful cause. 

In the Busbridge, a short time ago, arrived 
John Shore, Esquire, late a member of the Su- 
preme Council in Bengal. As soon as his ar- 
rival was known, Mr. Grey carried a message to 
the Lords, desiring he might be summoned. He 
has accordingly attended the four last days ; and, 
perhaps, he is of all men, the best qualified to give 
material evidence, for satisfying the doubts of 
such as still entertain any. 1 


He 
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He was Aging President of the Committee of 
3 (that Committee so abused in West- 
minster, Hall), from 1781 to 1785. In that 
period, the reyenues were increased above four 
hundred thousand pounds. | 

Sir John Macpherson speaks of him upon re- 
cord, as one of the most valuable and able ser- 

vants of the Company, who has most essentially 

zerved them, and who has the united voice of the 
natives in his favaur. This was the opinion of 
Mr. Shore, given by Sir John Macpherson, when 
the former gentleman was in England. He re- 
turned again to Bengal with Lord Cornwallis in 
1786, a member of the government, and is just 
now come home, much to the regret of his Lord- 
ship, who mentions him in his letters to the 
Directors, which are now on the table of the 
House of Commons, in the warmest terms of 
praise. A gentleman of rank, acknowledged abi- 
lity and integrity, one would naturally suppose, 
would be for men who mean to a& fairly, the best 
possible evidence; but it has so happened, that 
the days have been passed over and Mr. Shore, 
though summoned by tl the  Managerss is not ex- 
amined. 

We chall conclude” 4 our account of this day, 
with inserting what was the opinion of Mr. Shore, 
and what the opinion of Mr. Francis, of the sys- 
tem of Provincial Councils, which so much time 

haas 
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bas been taken up in attempting to omg ers that it 
was leach in a mer to n by bh 


* SHORE, Rec a wo Yeahs 
ec The same objeftions that are made against 
the present Committee of Revenue, may be applied 
to the System of Provincial Councils; it is sufficient 
to say of them, that the universal opinion, strength- 

ened by experience, has pronounced the system 
fundamentally Wrong, and en to W. 1 
purposes. : ef 
Mr. FRANCIS, in March, 1776. | 
With respe& to the present Provincial Coun- 
cils, I am of opinion, that the institution, was 
fundamentally wrong: There should be but one 
deliberative Council in the state. The powers 
delegated by that authority should be purely mi- 
nisterial. It seems contrary to all principle to 
unite execution with debate. It looks like forcing 
two powers, moving in principles diametrically 
opposite in their nature, to keep pace with each 
other. A government so constituted vill neither 
deliberate nor dispatch. Setting aside the ob- 
vious consideration of an inevitable slowness of 
proceeding, tedious disputes, and voluminous con- 
sultations, one great and fatal objection to Pro- 
vincial Councils is generally felt, and acknow- 
ledged by themselves. Their local situation makes 
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them unable from their own wiegt to judge 
of the distant distrids, or to hear complaints, or to 
yield timely redress, or, in _ to enter into the 
detail of government.” 

Such are the opinions ; of FIG two 3 
and chey are well worthy the consideration of every 
reasonable man; and we vill venture to say, that 
two hours spent in the examination of Mr. Shore, 
| would tend more to enable the whole world to 


form a fair opinion of the merits or demerits of 


Mr. Hastings, than two years expended in the 
renting of Aa | 


SIXTY- SIXTH DAY, June 2. 


Tux Court met this day. at two o'clock, as 
the first part of it was chiefly consumed in reading 
papers of little consequence, in order to piece and 
connect former evidence. 

Mr. Wright was then called and . upon 
an average of four years collection, prior to the 
abolition of the Provincial Councils, and four 


_ - years subsequent, in order to shew, that, upon that 


average, there was a — in the nett re- 
| * | 
He was then examined as to che money remitted | 


by Mr. —_ while he was Governor Gene- 
| ral, 
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| ral, which was u about two bundred 1 tics 
- thousand pounds; of which fifty thousand pounds 
was in diamonds, all sent through the East India 
Company. But upon the cross- examination it ap- 
| peared, that there was no possible mode of disco- 
vering how much of as n Belong to Mr. 
Hastings. 77 | 
From 1772 to 1 as appeared ha the evi- 
dence, the Company allowed a certain sum to be 
divided amongst their servants, as a remittance to 
England. The Governor General's. share was 
very considerable. It is a fact very well known, 
that Mr. Hastings and many others, though they 
had not money every year, took up their share of 
the remittance; and by the accounts, it would ap- 
pear, that it was bona fide their own. But unless 
the Managers had examined Sir Francis Sykes 
and Mr. Woodman, to know from them if Mr. 
Hastings did not draw bills upon them in favour 
of any individuals, the evidence proves nothing, 
one way or the other, but this—that the Company 
allowing the Governor General his share of a 
public remittance every year, he availed himself 
of it, as every other person did, either for himself 
or his friends; but the bills must, of course, have 
been made payable to himself or his attornies. 
We state this, lest it should be taken as a proved 
fact, that this two hundred · and chirty- three thou- 
and pounds: must of necesity have been Mr. 
Hastings's, 
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2 Sissi abe bernie: Ke took up his: public remit. 


tance every year; a thing usually done mY wow 


b e have money, or have it not. 


Mr. Shore was next called, and . a very full 
clear and distinct evidence. 
Mr. Burke first examined uus n w a Pager 
that he had given Mr. Macpherson, in 1781; in 
which he stated his objettion to the n —_— 


; mo Mr. Hastings in that year. 


Upon his cross- examination, Mr. Shore said, 


chat he had often changed his opinion upon reve- 
nue matters, and had recorded as much when last 
in India; that he was convinced the natives of 
Bengal were happier, and their property better 


protefted, under the English government, than 
under any of their former Nabobs; that his objec- 
tion to a Dewan to the Committee of Revenue, 


was to a Dewan generally, not particularly pointed 
at Gunga Govind Sing, of whom he thought as 
favourably as of other natives; but that he 


thought no native was fit for such an office; that 


he had condemed the system of Provincial Coun- 


cils, as fundamentally wrong, and inapplicable to 


any good purpose; that he had stated, that the 


same objettions which lay agains the Committee 
of Revenue, lay also against the Provincial Coun- 
cils, their incapacity to exercise a local controul; 


that he had a very bad opinion of Kamschunda 
wels who had Succeeded Gunga Govind Sing (on 
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the recommendation of Mr. based e be 
went out in 1969; returned to England, in che 
same ship with Mr. Hastings, in 1785, and arrived 
in Calcutta, a member of the Supreme Council, in 
1786 that the charges. against Mr. Hastings were 
very publicly known in India; that no complaints | 
had been made against Mr. Hastings while he was 
in Bengab; and that the natives thought n fa- 
vourably of the charaQer of Mr, Hastings. 
There were many other questions put to Mr. 
Shore, which he answered with the utmost clear- 
ness; but these are amongst the most material 
ones. Mr. Burke then asked him a few further 
questions. By the answers it appeared, that he 
settled the revenues of two provinces himself, 
Dacca and Patna; that he took with him, as his 
executive native officer, Prawn Kislen, the son 
of Eunga Covind Sing; that Mr. Hastings did not 
recommend it to him to take his person, but that 
Mr. Shore himself selected him, and acquainted : 
Mr. Hastings he had so done, who approved of it; 
that there was this material difference between the 
system as now established, and that which he no- 
ticed in the remarks he gave to Mr. Macpherson, 
in 1781: Collectors are now appointed to all the 
districts; and the Board of Revenue in Calcutta, 
is a Committee of Controul. 8 
In answer to further questions from Mr. Dallas, 
Mr. Shore stated, that the system of 1781, was 
TA = not 
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not calculated to throw the whole power into the 
hands of Mr. Hastings; nor was it calculated to 
keep the members of the Supreme Council in ig- 
norance of the state of the revenues (two of the 


allegations in the articles). Mr. Shore also stated, 


that when Mr. Hastings appointed him a member 
of the Committee of Revenue, in 1781, he was 


not in habits of intimacy with him, nor in any 
degree connected with him. In answer to ques- 
tions put by Mr. Burke, it appeared, that Mr. 


Shore had since been intimate with Mr. Hastings; 


and that he gave, but whether to Mr. Hastings, or 


some other persons, some remarks upon the Re- 
venue Charges; a very small part of which he be, 


lieved, appeared in Mr. Hagungs's answer to that 
charge, 

In reply to some very pertinent questions from 
Lord Stormont, Mr. Shore stated, that he had no 
objeftion personally to Gunga Govind Sing, but 
generally to any native having the power which 


a2 Dewan had, as he thought every native would 


use it as Gunga Govind Sing, he believed did, for 
his own advantage; that his zeal and attention 
were not so great as he wished. When he said, 


that all the natiyes thought very favourably of 


Mr. Hastings, he was asked, . Would that have 
been the case, had he been a corrupt, rapacious, 
or cruel man?” He said, „ Certainly not.“ 


Mr. 
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| Mr. Dallas further asked, „ If he would have 
been familiar with Mr. Hastings, had he himself 
had that opinion?” To which he answered, He 


believec not. 
Mr. Dallas apologized for putting the ques 


tion. 
Mr. Shore, in the course oy his examination, 


said, that the cultivation and population of Ben- 


gal had considerably increased since 1770; and 
he had recorded that as his opinion, before he left | 
Bengal. _ Ee 
Mr. Fox then gave notice, that he bad closed 
the evidence, except a single question about a let- 
ter to Mr. Johnson. 8 
Mr. Law submitted to the Managers, whether 
they would allow him to examine Colonel Potier, 
who was an important evidence upon the two first 
articles, and had attended two years, coming over 
from Switzerland for the purpose. 

The Managers desired to withdraw, and soon 
returned, expressing their acquiescence, after the 
present article was summed up, which it is under- 
Stood, will be on Monday. 


8 „ 
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SIXTY-SEVENTH DAY, June 7. 


Tux business of this day opened with the exa- 
mipation of Mr. Johnson, examiner of India cor- 
respondence. The scope of this examination was 
to convey an idea, that Mr. Hastings had not sent 
three copies of a certain letter to the India House, 
as two only were now to be found; but it ap- 
peared from the evidence of Mr. Hudson, that of 
these wo, one was lost for nearly a year. 

We could not perceive any particular point to 
8 which this examination tended. A few papers 
were then read, relative to the appointment of 
Aumecuse, i in 1776, to examine into the value of 
the lands in Bengal. 

Previous to our abstract of Mr. Fox's speech, 
in summing up, which immediately followed, we 
desire to state some particulars which are proved 
by incontrovertible evidence. 

The first, That when Mr. Hastings succeeded 
to the government of Bengal, the total annual re- 
ceipts of that government were three hundred and 
thirteen lacks, and a fraction. 

e. The 


/ 
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The The second, That in the chrec last years of his 
government, they were upon an average five hun- 


dred and twenty lacks, and a fraction: 
The third, That from 1586! 75 to 1788. 9 they 
were each year, Jy hundred art N lat is, and 


aà fraction. 


By these facts it doped; that the dal! increase 


ol assets, during his administration, was prögres- 
Sively improving, until tlie increase i is — | 


beyond two millions Sterling a year. 

The next point, for the eiter utiderstandin 
what follows; is to'state, that it is established, by 
incontrovertible evidence, that Population and agvi- 
culture have considerably increased, and that the' 
natives were happier under is government, than 
under that of their former sovereigns. 5 

We have given these particulars; because they 
tend very fully to elucidate' the evidence upon 
his trial, and the summing up. 


From two o'clock, till a quatter after four, 


Mr. Fox was employed i in stating the occurrences 
which happened in Bengal, iti the year 1772. His 
exordium was short: He earnestly entreated their 
Lordships' attention —apologized, as Mr. Burke 
did last year (though not ii the exatt words; for 
Mr. Burke said, their Lordships would not ſeel 
the same entertainment they had done the preced- 
ing year), for the nature of the subjet᷑t, which did 
not an. the destruction of Prifices; nor the 
EY © desolation 
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4 
desolation of Provinces, though: these might have 
originated in corruption. | 

Until a quarter after four, there was not one 
new point, but a mere repetition of what Mr. 

Burke and Mr. Anstruther had said before. 
In the end of this first part, Mr. Fox said, he 
did mot lay so much stress on the two lacks alledged 
to have been received from Nundcomar, but the 
lack and a half from the Begum, Mr. Hastings never 
had denied the receipt of; on the contrary, by the 
questions that he put to the Begum, he admitted 
it, and seemed to justify it, on the plea of its be- 
ing in the payment of public expences, which, if 


not so defrayed, he might have cha . 


East India Company. 

Mr. Fox then went to the a presents ; 
that is to say, those which Mr. Hastings received 
subsequent to the Act of 1774. Upon those Mr. 
Fox spoke from a quarter after four o clock, until 
very near eight; but we do not recollett one ne- 
light in which he placed the subjed. It had al- 
ready been gone over by Mr. Burke twice, by 
Mr. Anstruther once, and touched upon by Mr. 
Sheridan. It is not, therefore, surprizing, that 
nothing new was said upon it. We shall defer a 
further report till the close of the whole, taking 
notice of only two points ii which Mr. Fox was 
happy : the first, a little at the expence of his 
friends. He said, that Mr, Hastings did not enter 

3 2A into 
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*: R 
into a full discovery of all the sums he had taken,until 
he heard of the changes of administration in April 
1782; which was paying himself, he acknowledged, 
a great compliment, because it was a tacit confes- 
sion, that they would enter into a fuller discussion 
of his conduct than their predecessors; but Mr. 
Fox unfortunately forgot his poor friend, Lord 
North, who had been the Minister during ten 
years of Mr. Hastings's administration; and there- 
fore, if merit was due to Mr. Fox and his Whig 
friends, what shall we say to the other part of the 
e chat composed the last coalition. 

- The other part was, where he alluded with great 
e to the fate of his own Bill, which he said 
he still must contend for, was the best system yet 
formed for the government of India. This he 
connected with Mr. Hastings's influence at the 
India House. It is not to be supposed, that in 
a speech of five hours and a half there was not a 
great variety of matter, but still there was nothing 
new. A considerable part of the time was spent 
in reading some letters of Mr. Hastings, and then 
commenting upon them. On some palpable mis- 
takes he also enlarged. One in particular: Mr. 
Hastings had said, that he indorsed the three 
bonds he took in the middle of 1781. 


Mr. Fox allowed, that three bonds had been sent | 


home at the express requiition of Mr. Hastings; a a 
pry pay proof to most men, that Mr. Hastings 
5 0 Was 
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was at Ae, AY EYE in his own 1 that he was | 


. correct in statement of che fats, but as the bonds 


turned out to be indorsed, not in the middle of 
the year 1781, but on the agth of May 178a, Mr. 
Fox would, not admit the conclusion we bave 
drawn to ae, though he did not offer any 
„ai | 
The next falt upon which he tei dwelt, 
was the present from Keallaram, which he said 
Mr. Hastings concealed from every one, though 
it was rumoured. in the year 1782. It turns out, 
however, from the evidence, that this present was 
regularly brought to the Company's credit, under 
dhe proper official head, in the month of April 
1781, at the very time it was receive. 
Mr. Fox allowed, that there appeared such a 
variety of contradictions, and such a degree of 
carelessness in Mr. Hastings's condud, as he found 
it difficult to account for; but that his innocence 
was not therefore to be presumed. 
Alfter having gone completely through every. 
part of the 6th, article, and making observations 
upon every point, he was proceeding, apparently 
very much exhausted, to the other article, when 
the Court rose and adjourned till Wednesday. 


| 
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SIXTY-EIGHTH- DAY, June g. 


- 


Mx. Fox proceeded this day in summing up 
the remainder of the evidence. He first remarked, 
that in the 14th article they did not charge Mr. 
Hastings with the receipt of any money, but that 
ten lacks of rupees, which were offered to him 
by the Vizier, he had consented'to accept for the | 
Company, but had not, as was his duty, declared, 

that to accept it for himself would be against law. 
There was much ingenious reasoning upon this 
point, and Mr. Fox then proceeded to tlie reve- 
nues, going over exactly the same ground, and 
often in the same words that had been used by 
Mr. Anstruther and Mr. Burke: a stranger would 
have believed, from the terms used by Mr. Fox, 
that Bengal was the most miserable, distressed, 
desolated, and ruined country upon earth. And 
here Mr. Fox displayed his usual ingenuity; for 
he dwelt: very. particularly upon that part of Mr. 
Shores evidence, which stated, that the Com- 
mittee of Revenue were tools in the hands of 
their Dewan; But he entirely passed over the 
other material parts of Mr: Shore's evidence, 
in which he states the Improve: state of Bengal, 
under 
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under the British government; wa that the 
people were | happier and their property better 
secured, than under the government of their 
former sovereigns. How this evidence is to 
be reconciled to the general tenor of Mr. Foxs 
speech, we confess ourselves wholly at a loss to 
discover. 

In another part, he dwelt particularly on the 
character of Gunga Govind Sing; and said, Mr. 
Hastings had delivered over the whole revenues 


of Bengal, to a man who had been dismissed on 


zuspicion of corruption. He then read a descrip- 
tion of this office, as given by Mr. Macpherson, 
who called him the native Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and then went into a description 
of the duties of a Chancellor of the Exchequer 


+ uf England. 


He asked, what would the people of this coun- 
try think of the Sovereign who was to appoint a 
man his Chancellor of the Exchequer, labouring 
under such a suspicion? He affirmed, that nothing 
of this nature was to be met with in England. 
Now it does happen, that Mr. Fox here forgot a 
little the history of his own country. Sir Robert 
Walpole, in the year 1711, was expelled the House 
of Commons for notorious corruption, in the exe- 
cution of a great office; but in the next reign, 

| George the First did actually appoint him Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Gunge Govind Sing was 
9 8 dismissed 


„ 
dismissed from his office in one administration, 
upon a charge that never was proved, and appointed, 
as Sir R. Walpole was, in another administration, 
to an office which Mr. Macpherson called that of 
native Chancellor of the Exchequer; but the point 
in Gunga Govind Sing's case may be carried much 
further. He stands precisely in the situation of 
Mr. Fox. Nothing was proved against him; no- 
thing has been proved against the Patriot; but if 
common fame may be credited, -Gunge Govind 
Sing has amassed enormous wealth.. If common 
fame may be credited, Mr. Fox would have ren- 
dered the Crown unfit for a gentleman to wear, 
by taking India entirely to himself. But we 
hardly believe Mr. Fox would admit the dofrine 
in his own. case, to be extended to the length be 
has extended it in che case of Gunga Goving Sing. 
For if accusation without proof be a disqualifi- 
cation for office, Mr. Fox can never again be the 
minister of this country. 

In the course of his speech, every change of 
opinion, every alteration proposed by Mr. Hast- 
ings, was stated to be criminal; and in the very 
teeth of evidence on their Lordship's table, be 
affirmed, that all Mr. Hastings's measures . origi- 
nated in corruption, ond had 2 ruin upon 
the country. - 

Mr. Fox perceiving the effekt that the flourich- 
ing state of Bengal had made upon the public, 
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vent into eee 3 in order to prove that Mr, 
 Hastings's arrangements had not produced an in- 
erease of revenues, but this was completely over- 
turned by undoubted evidence upon the table of 
the Hose. Indeed Mr. Fox admitted, that let 
the revenues be ever so much inereased, that 
would be no excuse for the establishment of a 
bad system 
In the end, he summed up the whole to consist 
in these points: That Mr. Hastings had received 

à lack and a half of rupees ed Land for his ex- 
pences, which was in fact a bribe. 

That he afterwards received two hundred and 


florty thousand pounds, which he had carried to 


the Company's credit, though Mr. Fox said, the 
greatest part of this sum he had intended to keep! 
for Himself. 
uw he was criminal in refuaing to accept a 
| nt from the Nabob, without declaring at the 
same time, that he would break the law if he ac- 
cepted it ; and that he bad not made a full enquiry 
into the whole of that intricate transaction. 
That he had overturned establisbments for the 
purpose of getting all the power into his own 
hands; and upon these grounds he contended that 
no punishment could be too severe for him. 
Mr. Law then rose, and observed, that Colonel 
Peters had waited all Monday in the Hall, when 
* there was no * or prospedt of his 
"_— 
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being examined, he had returned to Switzerland, 
declaring his readiness to come back, whenever 
he should be required by Mr. Hastings, or the 
prosecutors. F 4410 fa 
The Court adjourned, and fixed the first Tues- 
day in the next Session for proceeding further. 
| Thus has ended this trial for this parliament. 


— 
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4 FOURTH YEAR, 200001 


' SIATY-NINTH DAY, May 23- 


ABOUT half past one, the Lords, not nume- 
rous, and Lord Kenyon, sitting for the Lord 
Chancellor, took their places; and Mr. St. John, 
without any preface, but in a clear and perspi- 
cuous manner, proceeded to open the charge, of 
a waste of public money for private purposes, in 
five specific instances, during a thirteen years ad- 
ministration. Before we proceed to detail them, 
we cannot avoid making that remark to our rea- 
ders, which was made by many gentlemen before 
us :—That in the late war, this nation expended 
one hundred millions of money, and lost a mighty 
empire; yet the virtue and integrity of all con- 
cerned in the expenditure of that money, are $0 
apparent, whatever Mr. Burke might have for- 
merly said to the contrary, that each man sits 
down under the shelter of his own vine, and tax 
after tax has been imposed upon the industrious 

zubjetts of the land, in order to pay the annual 
interest 
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interest of the money so expended : but, Mr. 
Hastings, who in war and in peace spent much 
less money than Mr. Dundas, is now called upon 
to answer as a criminal for an opium contract, a 


bullock contract, allowances granted to Sir Eyre 


Coote, the agency of Mr. Auriol, and the e 
of Mr. Belli. | 
Mir. St. John stated the opium contract precisely, 
we believe, as Mr. Hastings has invariably stated 
it himself, That opium had been a monopoly for 
individuals until ke became Governor: That ke 
took it for the Company; and that in 1775 it was 
given to Mr. Griffith and Mr. Wilton, who, of 
thirteen persons who made offers to contra 
for this commodity, gave the most favourable 
terms for the Company. When their contra 
expired, it was given for three years, and then 
for one more to a Mr. Mackenzie, on the same 
terms; and again, on the same terms, to a Mr. 
Sulivan. The point of criminality was, that when 
the contracts expired in 1777, in 1780, and in 
1781, Mr. Hastings did not do what he had done 
in 1775, namely, put it up to auktion again. (The 
merit is, that Mr. Hastings created the reyenue 
for the Company.) 5 

Mr. St. John next censured a scheme for * 
ing opium to China in one year. | | 

He then- proceeded to the allowances granted | 
to Sir Eyre Coote, to the bullock contracts, and 
- ta 
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to the two agencies, and made a e that 
those several ads had cost the Company above 
fe hundred thousand pounds more than they 
ought to have done; that therefore Mr. Hastings 5 
had no right to plead the distresses of the Com- 
pany, as an excuse for his condukt to the Begum, 
and Cheyt Sing, - 


Mr. St. John was not up much ese 5 


hour, and spoke with much more temper and 
moderation, than has been usual in the. course 
of the impeachment. - 

When Mr. St. John sat down, Mr. e 
addressed the Court in a speech of some length, 
and delivered with very great force and effett. 
The purport was, to represent the unprece- 
dented hardships of a protratted trial, as to- 
tally new in the jurisprudence of this nation, 
or of any civilized country upon earth. To re- 
quest the Lords to go on, and to take such mea- 
sures as their wisdom may devise, to continue 
the sitting of the Court until the trial should be 
closed, and judgment pronounced. He observed, 
that above sixty Lords had died, or were created 

or elected since the trial began. i 
Mr. Burke replied with much heat and vio- 
lence; went over the old stories of murder, tor- 
tures, corruptions, &c. &c. and observed, that if 
Mr. ee had been e so had he too; 
a 5 00 
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and that efforts had been used to make men 
despise our excellent constitution, because this 
trial continued so long; perhaps, he said, this 
matter might be discussed more fully hereaſter. 
Mr. Fox spoke, but with much moderation; and 
as far as we could gather from both speeches, 
each gentleman thought that the trial ought to 
proceed to its close. | 

The Managers then proceeded to examine evi- 

dence upon the opium contract, and proved the 
facts that Mr. Hastings had never disputed, 
namely, that before his time, opium was a mo- 
nopoly in the hands of individuals: that he made 
it an important article of revenue for the Com- 
pany; but that if he had put it up to a public 
sale in 1781, as he did in 2776, the Company 
might have got sixteen thousand pounds a year 
more for it than they actually dic. 
The Lords on going to the other House, read 
Mr. Hastings's petition, and agreed to meet on 
Wednesday, at eleven precisely and the petition 
to lie on the table. Thus ended this day, adding 
zomething to the forty-five thousand four hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds which honest John 
has already paid for this trial. 

We cannot close che account of this day's pro- 
ceedings, without congratulating the country on | 
the prospedt there now is of a peedy end to this 

5 E20 : pro- 
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protracted and expensive ids for all the parties, 
Judges, prose cutors, and defendant, seemed sin- 
cerely anxious to proceed through the —_ 
| vithout any _ 


SEVENTIETH DAY, May 25. 


Tux Lords went into the House this day, 
eiglueen in number, at half- past eleven, when Mr. 
Young was called, who confirmed Mr. Benn's 
evidence, as to his having given him one hundred 
and forty-nine thousand Sicca rupees a-year, for 
his interest in the contract; he said, that the trans- 
action was a profound secret. This answer to- 
tally invalidated what had been attempted to be 
impressed on the public, that Mr. Hastings must 
have been privy to this transaction. 
Mr. Sulivan was in the Hall, but not examined 
by the Managers. e 
Mr. Young, on his cross- examination, daliveted 
himself with the utmost precision. He said, he 
would not have taken the contract in 1781, on the 
low terms that he did take it in 1785; that the 
Patna Council, when they had an interest in this 
contract, never purchased opium so cheap by a 
great deal as the e got it for ; 3 provings 
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by this answer, that the Aenne were very ge- 
nerally unknown. He was asked, if the inspec- 
tors were useless in Bahar ? He said, certainly 
they were, and were embarrassing, without any pos. . 
sible good to arise from their appointment. The 
abolition of these poſters Is oy as a crime in 
Mr. Hastings. PK 

The Managers then nid the DireQors 1 
disapproving this contract; and here they closed 
their evidence, having n. the OY | 
facts beyond dispute: 

First, That opium, before Mr. Hastings 8 cies 
was a monopoly for the benefit of individuals. 

Second, That Mr. Hastings made it a valuable 
source of revenue for the Company. 

Third, That Messrs. Hastings, Cl Mon- | 
son, Barwell, and Francis, gave this contract for 
opium for one year, to Messrs. Griffith and Wil- 
ton, they offering better terms for the Company 
than any other persons, though there were thir- 
teen competitors for the contract. | 

Fourth, That the Governor General and Coun- 
cil, unanimously gave the contract to Messrs. Grif- 
th and Wilton for one year longer. rt! "þ 

Fifth, That Messrs. Hastings, Clavering, Bar- 
well, and Francis, unanimously gave the contrałt 
for three years to Mr. Mackenzie. 

Sixth, That Messrs. Hastings, F rancis, _—_ 
Wheeler, unanimously gave the same contract to 
the same Mr. Mackenzie for one year longer. 

T8 - | Seyenth, 
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Seventh, That Messrs. Hastings ne” Wheete 
gave the contra to Mr, Sulivan for four years. 
Such are the fatis. The merit is, that a con- 
ziderable revenue was obtained for the Company, 
on the best possible terms. The crime is dis- 
obedience of orders, in which every other man 
was just as much implicated as Mr. Hastings; for 
it was an order of the Company, that all contracts 
should be annual, and granted to the lowest bid- 


der. Not the slightest evidence was given to 


prove, that Mr. Hastings knew of this transfer of 
the contract from Mr. Sulivan to Mr. Benn, or 
from Mr. Benn to Mr. Sulivan. It was proved 
also, that the profit upon opium for the Company, 
during the government of Mr. Hastings, was five 
hundred and thirty-four thousand pounds. 
They then proceeded to shew, that it was im- 
proper in Mr. Hastings to send opium, on the 
Company's account, to China, The evidence 
proved, that the scheme was temporary, and that 
it would have turned out to very great advantage, 
but for an accident, which Mr. Hastings could 
neither foresee nor prevent; and in consequence 
of that accident, the Company lost sixty- nine 
dollars by the concern. It appeared, that the 
Board of Controul have approved a plan exceed- 
ingly similar to this; and it is not improper to 
say that Mr. Pitt, in the House of Commons, de- 
clared, that there could be nothing eriminal in 
sending opium to China; nor was he at all ready 
_ 
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to ray, that the scheme was not a a very proper 


| ONE, 


The Managers | having finished with this 50po- | 
rific drug, proceeded to the bullock contract. 


The wisdom of that contract has been so well 
proved, by the melancholy consequences that 


have resulted from a rigid attention to the orders 


of the Company oh this point, since the. present 


war commenced, that we shall leave it without fur- 


ther remark, except this, that many minutes, of 
opinions of Mr. Francis were read, condemning 
the contratt, and containing one most curious as- 
sertion, that he scarcely saw a necessity for any 
bullocks at all, as they might be pressed when 
wanted, as hitherto- they had been; which con- 
| tained in a single sentence, the best argument that 
can be afforded by man, in justification of a con- 
tract, that rendered pressing in future unneces- 
zary, and supplied the army with the means of 


moving, without which an army would be use- 


less. 
This was the Jullest of all dull days: Mr. Burke 


appeared for half an hour, made two or three 


speeches in support of certain questions proposed 
by himself, but not convincing the Court, he 
went away, and did not return again. 


We understand that the Managers are to close 


MAY case on 8 
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"0 4 
SEVENTY-FIRST DAY, May 27. 


h Fi f ? | 


- Taz Lords entered the Hall, twenty-one in 

number, about twelve o'clock, and the Managers 
proceeded to close their evidence upon the. bul- 
lock contract; by which it appeared, from the 
declaration of Mr. John Ferguson, the contractor, 
that the profits upon this contract were not more 
than 15 per cent. and that one lack of rupees was 
to be deducted from the sum for bad debts. 
This statement he gave, he said, because in pri- 
vate letters to England, the profits of this contract 
had been exaggerated in a most incredible man- 
ner. Mr. Ferguson further said, that so far from 
six thousand seven hundred being too great a 
number, many beyond that number were employed 
during the war. Mr. Ferguson is a merchant of 
a most irreproachable character. He offered to 
swear to the fidelity of his statement; and thus 
ended this important bullock contract, fully con- 
firming that statement which has been so clearly 
given by Captain Broome and Major Scott, of 

the utility of this contraktt. —_ 

They next proceeded to Sir Eyre Coote's al- 
lowances, and read the Court of Directors' orders, 
| that 
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that there should be six thousand pounds a year, in 
lieu of salary, travelling charges, &c. The officer 
next in command drew, at this time, eleven thou- 
sand a year. Sir Eyre Coote moved, that the 
Board would fix his allowances for the field. 
This Mr. Francis opposed, as the six thousand a 
year was to be all his receipt, except his salary as 
a counsellor. Sir Eyre Coote declared, if he-had 


so understood it, he never would have come to 


India to expend his private fortune. Mr. Has- 
tings proposed the allowances, and, while in Oude, 
they should be defrayed by the Nabob, who chear- 
fully and readily agreed to it, 7 | 
It appeared, that Sir Eyre Coote 8 to 
receive this money to the time of his decease; 
and Mr. Hastings's clear account of the transac- 
tion was read to the House; that it was impossi- 
ble to impute a private motive to him for what 
he had done; and that he was convinced Sir Eyre 
Coote's necessary expences consumed the whole 
sum, for he was always in the field; but his pre. 
decessor, General Clavering, never _ out of 
Calcutta, : 
The next charge was Mr. Auriol's agency, which 
Mr. Pitt so warinly defended in the House; de- 
claring, that whatever fortune Mr. Auriol had 
made, he well deserved every rupee of it; that 
he had most honourably executed his commis- 
sions; and that Mr. Hastings had preserved à na- 
T4 | tion 
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tion from periching by famine, by Mr. Auriol's 
agency. Mr. Pitt also said, that by no other pos- 
sible means could the business have been done 
$0 œconomically: these facts were fully established 
by the evidence of the Managers, yon the 8 70 
cution. 
| The next charge v was Mr. Belli's agency for | 
 vietualling Fort William, which Mr. Pitt had also 
very strenuously defended; and it turned out to 
be a very fair transaQtion for the Company. 
Mr. Hastings's counsel objeQted to some evi- 
dence, as to the profits of opium; and the Court 
broke up, having gone through all their case, as 
to a waste of public money, 
Me cannot close this day without remarking 
upon the very peculiar bardship of Mr. Hastings's 
case. In these three days the evidence was, we 
understand, finished to a very few points; when 


his counsel, for reasons which appeared to them 


solid and convincing, opposed a mode proposed 
to be adopted, for entering an account. This 
was mentioned as a reason to shew, that Mr. Has. 
| tings was not so desirous of closing the trial as he 

pretends to be; but so far is this insinuation from 
the truth, that we are informed his counsel have 
admitted large volumes of evidence to be en- 
tered without reading at all, nor is it possible for 
them to wish for delay. Cruel, indeed, is the si- 
tuation of an Englishman, who has to defend him- 


E 
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self against so great a body as the House of ( 
mons; if, when he asks for a trial to Pu N 
has the mortification to hear, when his counsel 
urge an objettion which the law deems valid, that 
he cannot with propriety complain of delay. 


SEVENTY-SECOND DAY, Mey 30. 


Tux Court assembled more in number than 
usual, and with full galleries, about one o'clock. 
After some questions to Mr. Wright, in order to 
prove that if Mr. Hastings bad done this, and 
had not done that—if he had continued a bullock 


contract, which afforded' no useful carriage for 


the army, instead of forming one that supplied 


every corps, he would have saved so much money 
in one way, and lost twice as much by pressing 


bullocks vhenever they were wanted. A curious 
and decisive circumstance came out in the cross- 
examination that for the whole Bengal army, 
consisting of thirty thousand men, for war, six 


thousand seven hundred bullocks were contrafted 
for, as a fixed number, but that for fourteen 


thousand men, more than twenty thousand Os 
locks were now requisite. 


It cannot be expected that we should follow 


Sir James Erskine St. Clair in his summary. — 


The 
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The evidence we have faithfully given each day ; 


| the embellishments of the orator could not change 


it. But the part most laboured, was to prove that 


' the distresses under which the Company laboured, 


when the treaty of Chunar was signed, were oc- 
casjoned by these five separate heads of charge.— 
It was upon this representation, we understand, 


that the House of Commons were induced to vote 


that this article aud be gone into—we will 
therefore examine it by the light of reason 1 and of 
truth. i | 

The treaty of Chunar was 1 in Septem- 


ber, 1781.—The treasures and Jaghires were 


taken in February, 1782, and between that time 
and September, 1782, the period the most dis- 


- tressful in the late war, one hundred and thurty- 


Eight lacks of rupees were received from Oude. 
Now observe how this charge can apply. 
First, That the opium contract cannot possibly 

apply at all, because it did not take place until 


September, 1781, therefore there was no waste of 
money prior to the treaty of Chunar. 


Second, The bullock contract commenced in 
September, 1779, therefore two years of this 
contract are to be taken in, but as these were 
years of war, no man of common knowledge will 
say that a less number than six thousand seven 


hundred would have sufficed in those two years, 
nor could hey have been had cheaper, without 


sub- 
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_ subjeQting the Company 10 a loss more than 

equal to the difference in price for pressed bul- 

locks, independent of the distress to the farmers. 
Third, Sir Eyre Coote's allowances. These 

took place in July, 1779, when Sir Eyre left 

Calcutta, and not before, and they continued 


to be paid by the Nabob, or the Company, for 
the two years we will suppress. The amount in 


these two years would be be forty thousand 
pounds. 5 | 


Fourth, Mr. Auriol s agency—for nine months 
in 1781; but as Mr. Pitt proved, that no other 


mode could be s economical, no allowance can 
be made for this agency. 2 5 

Fifth, Mr. Belli's agency, which stands FRE 
cisely, by Mr. Pitt's account, on the same de- 
scription; so that in point of fact, whether these 
several trasactions be right, or malum in se, they 
totally fail in the view in which they were taken 
up- which was, to prove that Mr. Hastings had 
expended five hundred and forty- three thousand 
pounds wantonly, and then had recourse to afts 
of injustice to replace that money. 


After Sir James had finished, Lond Stormont 
rose, and observed, that he wished to know what | 


time would be required for the Counsel of Mr. 


Hastings to enter upon the defence; but Mr. | 


Burke got up, and said, that the honourable col- 
league who had so nobly distinguised himself in 
2 | . the 
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the cause of the Des had forgot to say that 
they had completely closed their case. He then 
indulged himself in some speculations upon the 
sort of defence Mr. Hastings might male, and 
in an eulogium upon the fairness and candour of 

the last House of Commons. N | 
Mir. Hastings then rose, and said, that before 
his counsel replied to the question proposed to 
them, he humbly requested permission to remind 
their Lordships that he had had the honour a few | 
days ago, to present a petition to their Lord. 
ships, which he understood still remained for con- 


sideration. Whatever urgency he might attri. 


bute to the prayer of it, it was yet incumbent 
upon him respeQfully to suppose, that issue of it 
to be possible, which it was in their Lordships 
power to decree, should their wisdom and justice, 
comprehending other considerations of superior 
moment, deem it necessary; but whatever might 
be the event of their Lordships deliberations, he 
did humbly and most earnestly entreat that they 
would have the goodness to allow him one day 
more, (and on his part he assured their Lordships, 
he should make it a very short one) to appear at 
their Lordships bar, that he might be made au- 
thentically acquainted with their Lordships de- 
termination, and be permitted to submit to them 
such matter as he might deem of importance, 
respeQing the ensuing process of the trial. 
8 He 
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He hoped he should *. be thought unreason- 
able in requesting their Lordships to give him 
one day in addition to the present session, when 
it was considered that the four long days which 
the Court had sat in this year, had been all -em- 
ployed, for the sole purpose, as they had been 
just told, and "repeatedly told, of refuting a de- 
fence which he had never made, and repelling 4 
plea which he never should make. Good indeed, 
(added Mr. Hastings) and many were the neces- 
Sities with which 1 had to contend, but I surmounted 
them all, by acts which were consistent, in my opi- 
nion, with the strictest principles of probuty, justice, 
end honour ; and which, [ORE require no pal- 
liation. 

Mr. Hastings, who was heard with the greatest : 
attention, though apparently labouring under a 
very severe cold and hoarseness, but otherwise in 
perfect health, concluded by repeating his request 
in the most earnest manner, that the Lords would 
permit him to appear one day more before them - 
Thursday was appointed, and is a = of che 
greatest expeklation. „5 


* 


SEVENTY: 


„ 


SrYTNTITEHIRD DAY, June . 


Tux Hall was filled on this day very early in 
the morning, by all the fashion the town affords ; 
and there were at least three hundred Members of 
the House of Commons present: a little after 
twelve the Lords assembled, and Mr. Hastings 
appeared at the bar, and in a short speech re- 
turned their Lordships his sincere acknowledg- 
ments for permitting him to be heard; but as he 
neither possessed the powers of an orator, nor 
ever wished to possess them, he hoped their 
Lordships would allowed him to read, from ais 
notes, what he wished to offer. | 
Mr. Hastings then, from a written paper, pro- 
ceeded to read to this effect: He hoped the 
proposition he was about to offer, would be a. 
means of saving their Lordships trouble in fu- 
ture, and would put an end for ever to a trial, 
unexampled in its length, and in the condu& of 
it; and which had attracted the attention of thou- 
sands in this country, and in every part of the 
world. But first he deemed it justice to his 
counsel, to say, that the resolution which he had 
| 3 taken, 


a 8 5 
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taken, was taken without N, communication with 
them, and against their opinion. No man could 8 


have a higher regard for them than he had, or 
thought higher of their professional abilities, or 
could be more sensible than he was of their 
affectionate attachment to him; but this was a 
measure which he took entirely upon himself; 
aud he solemnly declared, that if he believed it 
possible for their Lordships to find him guilty, he 
would prefer that sentence to a continuation of 
the trial, with a chance of an acquittal in another, 
or perhaps in another session after that. EY 
He said that his life had been spent amongst a 
people, one of whose maxims was, that 8peedy 
injustice, was better than tardy justice. After 

, some other circumstances mentioned in the exor- 

dium with very great force, and in very elegant 
language, he proceeded to reply to the accusa- 

tions that had been brought against him: and. 

5 first, he said, he would take the general charges, 
Which were, that he had desolated, and ruined the 
provinces committed to his care; that he had 
violated treaties, oppressed and plundered the 
natiyes, wantonly wasted the .public money, and 

0 disobeyed che orders of his superiors. f 
Mir. Hastings said, it was a great comfort and 
happiness to him, that he could, in a very few 

words, refute all these general charges, upon the - 
authority of the House of Commons, his prose- 
: cutors; 


s 
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cutors; for it was in Pfoof before them, that he 
had raised the resources of the government from 
three millions sterling a year to five ; that, to 
procure this increase, he had neither desolated 
nor ruined the country, for it had still further in- 
creased since his departure. The Princes, with 
whom he was said to have broken the public 
faith, all joined in bearing testimony in his fa- 
vour, and to this hour professed the sincerest 
personal regard for him.— The natives, of all 
ranks, countries, and seQs in India, had joined, 
as one man, in refuting so foul a charge. It was 


in proof before the House of Commons, that, in 


peace and in war, his government was more œco- 
nomical than that fixed by the Board of Con- 
troul for India; therefore, all these general charges 
must fall to the ground in the judgment of every 
man who would be at the pains to enquire. But 
if he had done a thousand meritorious actions, 
and he understood some of those who had voted 
for his impeachment, gave him the credit of pre- 
serving India to Great Britain, he was perfectly 
ready to allow, that it was incumbent upon. him 
to answer specifically to the four articles on 
which the Managers depended for his convittion, 

Mr. Hastings then said, that he was confident 
he might trust his case to their own evidence, 
mutilated and garbled as it had been, notwith- 


standing the laudable and most unceasing atten- 
15 tion 


0 


tion of his counsel, to prevent such mutlations - 


in every practicable instane. 09 
He complained, that of thirty-four. windics 
whom he summoned originally, some were dead, 


some returned to India, others in distant parts of 


the kingdom, after having been vearied out by 


three years fruitless attendance, and that those 
with whom he was more immediately connected 


would be liable to those remarks which the Ma- 

nagers had taken the freedom to make upon their 

own witnesses, when their evidence did not an- 

swer their expectations. | 

Mir. Hastings also complained of the i injury hs 
sustained by an act, of which he approved as 


much as any man, the publicity of their Lord-. 


ships proceedings; but in a case where a trial 
lasted for such a time, and where the audience 
naturally came merely for the entertainment they 
expected, it had so happened, that in three years, 
persons from every part of Great Britain had at- 
tended the trials, they heard the speeches of the 
Managers for the House of Commons it could 
not occur to them to suppose, that men, in the 
name of 80 great a body, would venture to hazard 
asserting what they had not a tiitle of evidence to 
prove, and thus his charatter had been blasted, as 
far as the Managers could affect it throughout the 
country. Those who attended to the evidence, 

| * | | 3 
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u 15 Lordships did, know all these ed 


to be mere idle, unsupported declamation. 


Mr. Hastings then went through the mise 
allegations in the four articles which the Com- 


mons abide by, and observed upon the material 
points in each. He allowed there were oontra· 
dictions in the aceount of the presents, which had 
struck him with astonishment,' and proved bis 
extreme imprudence in vriting on matter of ac. 
eount, without having a single document at hand; 


but said, that he himself had furnished all the 
evidence: that he had expressly desired Mr. Lar- 
kins to be written to, to send home, through Earl 


Cornwallis, those bonds, about which s0 much 
had been said; but when they came, he found, to 
his surprize, that he had mistaken one complete 


year as to the date of the indorsement. He put 


it forcibly to the Lords, whether, if the contrary 


conviction had not operated most strongly on his 


mind, he would have been so solicitous to furnish 
evidence against himself. He said, that whether 
he took the money intending to apply it to his 


on use, was a point known only to God and his 


own conscience. He solemnly declared he never, 


for an instant, entertained such an idea; and that, 


from the time of the declaration of the war against 
France, his sole attention was turned to the mea- 


tain, | 


* 


uin, without bestowing a thought. der nase | 
or his private fortune. 
taken one of them; and he solemnly denied that 


mentioned in the article. 


chat he received it corruptly, or that he had in- 


paid him by the Nizamut, which expences he 
should otherwise have charged to the Company; 
on a visit to the Governor, he in like manner 


received a thousand rupees a day from the Com- 


happened: it was in the year 1772, and in 1776, 


* W 


Wich regard to the concealed provemts; as al | 
were called, those alledged to have been received 
in the year 1772, Mr. Hastings said the Managers 
had totally failed in their proofs of his having 


he had received a rupee, directly or indirectly, 
from Nundcomar, or any of the "One n 


One sum he had received, and ao he never 
had denied—he received it, as his predecessors 
had done before him, from the Nizamut, ae- 
cording to old established custom; but he denied 


creased his fortune a rupee by so doing. It was 
a sum for his expences while at Morshedabad, 


and when the Nabob of Bengal was in Calcutta, 


pany's treasury. But, said Mr. Hastings, let me 
call to your Lordship's recolle&ion when this 


when the minister, for political purposes, wished 
to remove me from my station; the opinion of 
council was taken in England, whether a prose- 
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cution should not be commenced -on' this ac- 
count; but it was declined, and Parliament, at 
the recommendation of the same Minister, three 
several times since that period, have re · appointed 
me Covernor General of Bengal. 

I cannot think so meanly of my country, as 
to believe they would have employed me, had 
they thought this a corrupt act; or have exacted 
my services for so long a time subsequent to that 
act, which I deny to be criminal, or, when they 
| wanted my services no longer, that they would 
have brought it forward in the shape of an accu- 
sation: I believe it was introduced merely to 
swell the load of charges. 

Having said this, Mr, Hastings came to a very 
curious and interesting part of his speech. He 
said he never should plead necessity for what 
he had done; but he would shew the necessity, 
in a manner that must flash conviction on every 
candid mind. 

He then vent through the astonishing difficul- 
ties he had had to struggle with in the late war, 
and added, that when this trial began, he did not 
think it within possibility, that their Lordships 
would be so well able to judge of his Situation, 
by a comparison of it with the difficulties with 
which Earl Cornwallis bad now to contend ; with 
this difference, that against him (Mr. Hastings) 
all India, and half Europe vas united, while Lord 

Cornwallis 
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Cornwallis had only to maintain a war against 


one power, unaided by a single ally, and having 


two great powers, the Marattas and the Nizam 


acting in concert with his Lordship- 


Their Lordships, he said, had seen that the 
revenues and resources of Bengal, amounting to 


above five millions four hundred thousand pounds, 


which he took credit to himself for baving created, 


were not, with the addition of the revenues of the 


Carnatic and Bombay, sufficient to support a war 
in India, against a single power; for a very large 
sum in specie had been sent from England; mo- 
ney had been borrowed at Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, at a high interest, to the utmost extent 
of their credit; and Hyder Beg Khan, of whom 
their Lordships had heard so much; had advanced 
twenty-two lacks of rupees to Earl Cornwallis. 

It was not in my power, said Mr. Hastings, 
nor will it be in the power of Earl Cornwallis 
to do, what every Minister in England has done 
since the revolution. I could not, nor can he 
borrow to the utmost extent of his wants, during 
war, and tax posterity to pay the interest of those 
loans. The possibility of borrowing upon bonds, 
ceased early in my government, and, will cease 
much earlier in Lord Cornwallis's; not from any 
distrust in that noble Lord, but because the peo- 
ple of Bengal had seen the surplus revenues since 
the last peace, directed to other purposes than the 
"Va liquidation 
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liquidation of the debt of Bengal. No man, said 
Mr. Hastings, thought of remitting money to me, 
from England, during the late war, and I was 
prohibited from drawing bills, except for the 
investment. I had every species of counterac- 
tion to contend with, that an hostile administra- 
tion could throw in my way, yet, in spite of these 


: obstruttions, and against so many enemies, I pre- 


served entire what the India Minister, who voted 
for my impeachment, has repeatedly nn ho 
brightest jewel in the British crown. - 
Mr. Hastings next made a complaint, in uch 
unge as very seldom, if ever, has been applied 
to the House of Commons. He declared, that 
he had sustained the most unparalleled injustice 
from them, and from the King's Ministers: that 
the articles on which they now depended were 


four; the remaining sixteen were given up, or, 


in other words, abandoned. But he stood in a 
situation that no Englishman, nor no native of 

ry, had ever stood before him. He 
had been compelled to defend, at a most in- 
tolerable expence, the wisdom and propriety of 
plans, which the King's Ministers, as Members of 
Parliament, had voted to be criminal; yet the 
same Ministers, in their public capacity, had ex- 
pressed their approbation of those plans in four 
several letters to Bengal, and had ordered, that 
| 1 should be n ly. adhered to, and the 


House 
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House of commons, in four suecessive years, - 

had virtually approved the arrangements, by vest- 

11 the resolutions moved by the India Minister. 
I have been arraigned, said Mr. Hastings, for 

accepting an illegal delegation to Oude, and am 


brought here as a criminal for concluding an ar- 


rangement with the Nabob of Oude, by which 
every rupee of his debt was paid off, and the 
subsidy has since been paid with the regularity 
of a bank dividend. Vet the arrangement has 
been fully confirmed by the King's eee in 
be strongest terms of approbation 

J am accused, in another article, of bängig 
oppression, ruin, and destruction on the natives 
of Bengal, although the falsehood of this charge 
must be apparent to every man, unless it can be 
proved that the India Minister has for the four 
last years presented false accounts : to the HGuse 
of Commons. | 

In the course of 5 — i nahi 4 
upon Ministers, and the House of Commons, 
Mr. Fox applied to the Court. He said he had 
no wish to interrupt Mr. Hastings, but their 
Lordships knew it was irregular to state how a 
Member of Parliament had voted, because Mr. 
Hastings could not possibly know the fact. Lord 


Kenyon said it was fully competent to Mr. Has. 


* to . out any absurdity or injustice in his 
| U 4 ; | Pro- 
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1 and he would naturally, on on 
could, avoid the use of names. 
Mr. Burke got up, but Mr. Hastings AY hos 
7 had been long used to the abuse of that Manager, 
that he threw himself upon their Lordships; he 
had carefully studied to avoid one word that 


should be disrespectful to their Lordships, for 
whom he entertained every sentiment of venera- 
tion; and of the last and present House of Com- 
mons, he wished to speak in as guarded a manner 
as he could, taking care however, that the broad 
and striking facts which he had to complain, 
should be known to cheir nne and to the 
world. 

He was be lowed: to el to 
e the sentence we have given, though 
Mr. Burke again attempted to interrupt him. 
The next strong complaint was personal against 
Mr. Burke. Their Lordships would recolleQ, 
said Mr. Hastings, how the Manager had opened 
this prosecution, that he told you of certain hor- 
rible cruelties committed by Deby Sing, which 
inspired every hearer with horror. The Manager 
knew, that if all these stories had been true, it 
was impossible to affix the criminality upon me. 
The fact is, my Lord, that I had entertained an 
unfavourable, possibly an unjust opinion of Deby 
Sing, and when the districts of Rungpore and 
Dinagpore 
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Dinagovie were farmed to him, 1 yielded my 
opinion to that of Mr. Anderson ard Mr. Shore, 
who had better opportunities of knowing him. 
When complaints were made against him, I was 
the first to propose the most rigid enquiry into 
his conduct, and J verily believe it was from me 
that Mr. Paterson imbibed an in 2 11 = 
man. . Gor fat. 
Mr. Paterson, with- whom: the dogs vihad 
to go down to posterity, has, with a generosity 
that did him honour, expressed the sincerest con- 
cern that his reports should have operated to my 
prejudice, and he expressed his conviction that I 
atted as a man of humanity throughout the whole 
business: a most strict and solemn enquiry was 
instituted into the conduct of this man, during 
my government, but not compleated in my time. 
I have since read the proceedings, and though 
Deby Sing was not innocent, yet his guilt bore 
no sort of proportion to the magnitude of the 
crimes alledged against him ; but neither his guilt 
nor his innocence could in any degree affect me. 
Your Lordships know, that the Manager was 
urged, and pressed in the strongest possible terms 
to frame this accusation into a charge, but he 
declined. it. Your Lordships know the impres- 
sion which this atrocious calumny made against 
me, and the effects it produced in this place up- 
| on 


o 
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on the audience. This is another of the heavy 
* of which I have so . reason to 
Mr. Haatings deeds in a cs to Ms we 

vn of doing justice.—He stated, in language 
as strong as could be used, all the services that he 
had performed the repeated appointments confer- 
red upon him by Parliament —his correspondence 
in all important points with Lord North-—he im- 
puted the wars in which India had been engaged, 
to the politics of this country and said, that while 
England doubled her national debt, and lost one 
arm of her empire, he preserved the other, added 
to its resources, and had the prayers and good 
wishes of all he governed. He here turned round 
with extraordinary animation and solemnity, to 
the gallery of the Commons, and as if addressing 
the Speaker, he said, you have told the world, 
that I have brought great loss and damage upon 
the East India Company, and disgrace upon the 
British nation. I tell you, said Mr. Hastings, 
that J improved your resources, that I made a 
numerous people happy, and that the British name 
and character never stood higher than when I left 
Bengal. Every regulation in the- East originated 
in me. I gave you the salt revenue, the opium, 
' Benares and Oude. I formed all the official ar- 
* and if any changes have been made, 
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they are modifieations only of my systems, for 
the purpose, as my noble and virtuous, successor 
said (applying his remark to Oude), of rendering 
the principles established by me the more perma- 
nent] gave you all—and what, bas been my re- 
turn A character degraded, as far as you could 
degrade ita fortune totally ruined, and a life of 
impeachment. ; 


After this admirable passage, to which we have 


"md by any means done sufficient justice, he 


turned towards the Manager's box, and said, that 


he supposed it would now be insinuated, that he 
had made a set off (that was the fashionable term) 
of service against crimes. No, my Lords, said 
Mr. Hastings, disavow such an intention; but 
I have stated to your Lordships the services 
which I have performed, and the universal voice 
of India in my favour, to prove to you that it is 
impossible I could have committed the crimes 
of which the Commons have accused me. | 
Many points in this most singular speech 


such a speech as no man had ever dared to 
utter before against the House of Commons — 


we are sensible we have missed: one part in 
particlar, where he repelled the charge of de- 
lay, as futile and absurd; for, said Mr. Has- 
tings, while my accusers are spending the public 


money, every day's delay operates as a fine 


"P'S" me. | 


In 


In the close, he pressed the Lords to go to 
judgment most earnestly ; but if they would not, 
be reserved to himself to make further observa- 
tions, and could adduce evidence, eee his 
coungel arg it e e „ is 
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SE VENTY: FOURTH DAY, February 14 


Tuis day, about one o clock, che trial of Mr. 
Hastings was resumed with the usual ceremonies. 
His counsel were called upon to proceed with 
his defence, and Mr. Law opened the case in-a 
speech of energetic and forcible eloquence ; after 
which he began a plain and remarkably perspicu- 
ous relation of facts relative to the government of 
India, from our earliest knowledge of that coun- 
try, up to the period of 1773. Mr. Law earnestly 
requested the indulgence and patient attention of 
the Court. He said his client, with joy and satis- 
faction, saw that moment arrived, when not only 
his own character, but that of Great Britain in 
India, would be cleared from the calumnies that 
had been equally circulated against both. He 
stated the length of the trial, and the peculiar good 
fortune of Mr. Hastings, who at an advanced pe- 
nog of life, and with a constitution debilitated by 

a long 
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a long residence in a hot climate, had actually 
survived to the fifth year of it—A circumstance that 
in British jurisprudence had never happened be- 
fore; and which, he was colnet; never could 
happen again. 

He next paid a bane: of 1 to the abili- 
ties, the unrivalled abilities of the Managers; who, 
however, he observed, though he did it with deli- 
cacy, had not trusted entirely either to their great 
talents, or to the goodness of their cause. 

After a very handsome compliment to the inte- 
Sly and honour of the Court, Mr. Law proceeded 
to rebut a variety of assertions in Mr. Burke's 
opening speech of 1788, that had not immediate 
relation to any article brought against Mr. Has- 

tings, though they tended to brand the character 
ol the British Government 1 in India, with the foulest 
crimes. 

Mr. Law s speech wis delivered Ak the utmost 
perspicuity, and each assertion that he made, he 

proved as he went along by a reference to authen- 
tic histories. Mr. Burke had said, that there never 
was such a thing as arbitrary power in India. Mr. 
Law, on the contrary, read extracts from Bernier, 
Catrou, Gibbon, Montesquieu, Dow, Major Ken- 
nell, and many other unexceptionable writers, in 
order to prove, that previous to our establishment 
in India, its history is a history of the treasons, 
murders, poisonings, cruelties, and despotism of 

_ | | the 
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the rankest kind; each author «ating, that the 
lands, lives and properties of every man in India, 
depended solely upon the will of the sovereign. 


Mr. Law most happily explained the purpose 


for which he gave this account. It was to shew 
what A happy change had been effected by the 
prevalence of British power, not to rebut any 


charge of cruelty alledged against Mr. Hastings, = 
by shewing how much more oppressive the former 


government had been; and he denied in the most 
solemn manner, that any one charge of cruelty 
alledged against his client had the slightest foun- 
dation in fact. He equally defended the Britich 
Administration in India from the same charge. 
Mr. Law's next head was, the rise and progress 
of the British power in India, from the deposition 
of Suraja Dowla, in 1756, to the elevation of Cas- 


sim Ally Cawn, in 1766. He described Mr. Has- 


tings's situation in all that period as a junior ser- 
vant, but employed in the high and responsible 
office of Resident at the Durbar of Meer Juffier. 


He next went through the period of Cassim Ally 
Cawn's government; and mentioned most forci- 
bly, the honourable part Mr. Hastings atted, in 


giving his utmost support to the government in the 
war against Cassim, though he disapproved the 
measures that brought it on. He told the histories 
of the three seals, and of Miran's death, in a style 
that carried universal conviction, and forcibly 


i 
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complained of the i injustice done to Mr. Hastings 
| by introducing those stories at all. 5 
With the close of the war against Cassim, i in 
1765, Mr. Hastings closed his services, and re- 
turned to England. An insinuation had been 
thrown out by Mr. Burke in his opening, as if 
there was some sort of corrupt connections be- 
tween Mr. Hastings and Cassim Ally Cawn. 
This Mr. Law refuted, by calling to their Lord- 
Sits | recolleQion the assertion of Lord Guild- 
ford, when he was Prime Minister, in 1773; the 
truth of which was confirmed by the universal 
voice of Parliament. It was this; that of all the 
sums presented to different gentlemen, at different 
periods in Bengal, Mr. Habtings did not appear to 
have received a single rupee. 
Mr. Law, in answer to a declaration from Mr. 
Burke, that Mr. Hastings, on his return to Eng- 
land, in 1765, intrigued for office, affirmed, that 
so far from it, he was on the point of retiring to 
the leisure of academic life, when he was called 
upon to fill a very honourable situation at Ma- 
dras, and afterwards appointed by the Company, 
without any Solicitation « of his own, to the govern» 
ment of Bengal, 
Here Mr. Law described in 1 clearest terms, 
the difficulties that he had to surmount; that be 
found a bond debt existing of above a crore of 
rupees; in addition to which, the Company had 
been 
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been drawn upon for above a crore; he had to 
take the entire management of the revenues intg 
his own hands; to arrange every department of 
government, and to form a constitution where 
none had existed before. 

Mr. Law described the various e alty 
that Mr. Hastings did in the two first years' of his 
government ; that- the systems he then framed, 
| vere those by which the revenues, with very tri- 

fling alterations, are still administered; that he 
created two sources of revenue, opium and salt; 
the latter of which produced, in 1789, above eight 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds; a sum which 
more than paid all the dividends, and the annual 
interest of all the Company's debts in England. 

Mr. Law dwelt with great force upon the inf. 
nite importance of this great revenue, the merit of 
which was solely imputable to Mr. Hastings; and 
at this point, about four o'clock, the Court ad. 
journed. | 
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 SEVENTY-FIFTH *DAY, February 21. 


Tris day the Clin met at half. -past one, when 
Mr. Law made the most brilliant close to his open- 
ing speech that has ever been uttered i in a court 
of. Justice. 


1 ſrom the meanest lye to the foulest murder.“ : 


ßß - 
He began by alluding to what he had said on 


a former day, on the spirit and decision displayed 


by Mr. Hastings when the first news arrived of 
the disasters in the Carnatic. He passed the highest 


encomiums upon Sir Eyre Coote ; who, he said, 
had gone to Madras at a season, when, if orders 
had been literally obeyed, no ship could have ap- 
peared on the coast; but upon that occasion, Mr. 


Hastings and Sir Eyre Coote thought it necessary 
to risque every thing—the loss of men and of 


money by the elements, in order to save India, 


which they effected. Mr. Law pointed out three 
separate periods, one in May 1778, another in 


June, and the third in September 1780, where In- 
dia was preserved by his own separate responsi- 


bility, and by measures for which he now sat a De- 


fendant at the bar. 
After stating and zuellehh Mr. N and 
Sir Eyre Coote on the subject of his extra allow- 
ances, Mr. Law came to the most beautiful and 
pathetic passage we ever remember to have heard. 
He called to their Lordships' recollection, the 
virulent, opprobrious, and abusive epithets, which 


had been applied to Mr Hastings in the course of 


the present trial“ Ca ptain- General of Iniquity ; a 


„ man with a heart corrupted and blackened to 


& the very core the head and fountain of cor- 
& ruption; who had been guilty of every crime, 


Mr. 


* 5 1 
* N : 


Mr. Law said, thats expressions had done his 
client no injury: every honourable mind had re- 
jected them; but he repeated them now merely 
to contrast them with what was the real character 


of Mr. Hastings. On. 


Here. Mr. Law stated the subject in such a 


manner, that none but the most determined in 
obstinacy could resist the force of his conclusions. 
Had not Mr. Hastings been more than four years 
upon his trial? Was any one quarter of the globe 
ignorant of the combination that had been formed 


against him? Was it not notoriously known, and 
the subject of common and eager curiosity in In- | 


dia? And what was. the consequence? Had one 
man been found to utter a complaint against him? 
On the contrary, was not the table of the Com- 


mons covered with praises in his favour, with a 
denial of the justice of the accusers, and an ac- 


| knowledgment of the virtues of the accused. 


Mr. Law here read several extracts from the 
testimonials transmitted from India, in favour of 


Mr. Hastings, and dwelt upon them with infinite 
force, asking their Lordships, whetherghe Mana- 
gers or the inhabitants of a great country, were the 
most likely to know the charatter of Mr, Hastings, 


on points in which they were especially concerned? 


He said, the charater of Verris had been attested 
to, for what purpose he could not conceive, since 
in no one point could a comparison be e 
drawn. 
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During all this part of Mr. Law's speech, Mr. 
Burke seemed uncommonly agitated ; and when | 
Mr. Law was reading the testimonial of one per- 

son, who declared that he had never seen Mr, 
Hastings, but swore by the Divine Being, that he 
was under infinite obligations to him for his care 

and attention to the people of Bengal, Mr. Burke 
| bowed to Mr. Law, and begged to know the 
name of the anonymous swearer. Mr. Law made 
that sort of polite reply, that Mr. Burke looked 
as if he meant to apologize for so unseasonable 
and irregular an interruption, and Mr. Law pro- 
ceeded. | 

It may not be amiss to remark here, that all 
these testimonials are before the House of Com- 
mons, and printed by their order in 1789, on the 
motion of Major Scott, who then moved for their 
production, and argued upon them, to justify all 
| that Mr. Dundas said of the flourishing state of 
Bengal, in opposition to the gross calumnies 
which in those times were circulating, to induce 
the public to entertain a contrary opinion. 

Mr. Law then proceeded to other parts of Mr. 
Hastings's Administration, and utterly disclaimed 
the idea of defending any. one of his acts on the 
plea of necessity, although he would shew a ne- 
cessity far beyond any, that any public man ever 
had to encounter. 
Of Ally Ibrahim Cawn and Mr. Larkins, be | 
_ poke! in the bigbest . as of two men, upon 
1 whose 


whose jon ability, and anblemiiieg integrity, 
a doubt had never been cast in India. He exposed 
Mr. Burke's blunder, who had affirmed, that no 
Mussulman had ever been chief magistrate of Be- 
nares before Mr. Hastings's time; and he read 
the testimonial from Benares, where all ranks of 
people returned their warmest acknowledgments 
to Mr. Hastings, for the 8 of Ally Ibra- 
him Cawn. ö 
Mr. Law then went through all the points in the 
four articles upon which the Commons had rested 
their cause. This he did in the clearest and most 
satisfactory manner, and then came to the general 
close. We must despair of doing any thing like 
justice to this part of Mr. Law's speech. He re- 
capitulated the various important services that 
Mr. Hastings had performed during a government 
of thirteen years. His preservation of the British 
empire entire in India, when i it had been convulsed 
and torn to pieces in other parts of the globe: his 
determined perseverance in the discharge of his 
public duty, against every species of counterac- 
tion both at home and abroad; the® undeniable 
evidence given by the Legislature of the error 
they had committed, while he had such difficulties 
to struggle with, by their subsequent enlargement 
of the powers of the Governor General; the union 
of all ranks, sects, and degrees of men in his fa- 
Your; the universal voice of the natives, lament- 
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ing his departure as a public calamity 3 the thanks 


of his fellow-servants, delivered by Mr. Stuart, 
now the acting Governor General; the ' generous 


acknowledgment of the army, who waited. till he 


had descended to a private station, and transmitted | 


their opinion of him to Europe, three months after 
he had resigned; the general concurrence of the 
natives, who, copying the example of the ancients, 


waited until the sun was set, and then, as one man, 
transmitted their sentiments, and their thanks, after 


they had heard that he was accused in their name, 


by a body of men whom they disowned, of bring- 
ing ruin and destruction upon them. 

Never was there a man, said Mr. Law, in any 
age, or in any country, who had received such 


universal marks of applause as Mr. Hastings had 
done. But what was his reception here? When 
it was reasonable to expect that honours and re- 
wards would have awaited him, he was directly 


charged with bringing ruin and calamity upon the 


people, who never mentioned his name but with 


reverence and with respet. He was arraigned, . 
and was now in the fifth year of his trial. All 
that remained was, that the first Court of Justice 
in the world should confirm the sentence which 


India had passed upon him, and transmit his name, 
with unsullied fame, to the latest posterity. 


This, Mr. Law said, was not a cause that de- 


pended upon the miSœrable attention to a literal 


cr 


„ SIS 


order of the Directors of the East India Company : 
No; it was whether he had preserved the empire 
committed to his care, in a season of uncommon =. | 
difficulty and danger, affecting every dependeney En 
of Great Britain; and when we were obliged in we 
every other quarter to make the most painful sa- 
crifices—in India, not an inch of territory was 
lost by the war; the national character raised io 
the highest pitch; and all of recourse, of alliances, 
and of character, which enabled the noble and 
most respectable person now at the head of affairs, 
to conduct the government of India with so much 
advantage to himself, and honour to his country, 
originated with the gentleman on whose fame and 
honour their Lordships were to determine. Of 
4 that determination he had no doubt. The cause 
4 Was s the greatest that ever came before chem. Er- 
*Fors and infirmities his client was as liable to as 
any other mortal; but his was no trifling cause 
he was greatly innocent, and his conduct highly 
meritorious, as he would confidently affirm. 
After many other most striking and forcible 
points, urged in the most correct language, Mr. 
Law sat down; and just as the Court was rising, 
Mr. Burke got up, deeply agitated, unsupported | 
by his colleagues, and desired to repeat the ques- 
tion he had before put, namely, as to the sig- 
nature of the textimonial which Mr. Law had 
re | | 9 5 TE 
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r. Law, with. great  coolness, mixed with 


, pan of mdignation, said loudly, that it was 


not the practice of himself or hj colleagues, to 
open any evidence they were not prepared to sub- 
tantiate that he would enter the name with the 
document, but if in the mean time Mr. Burke 


wished for information, he would give it him 


privately. Mr. Burke was replying, when a Lord 
called loudly to order; the Lord Chancellor said 


Mr. Burke was disorderly, and on his attempting 


to speak, the Duke of Leeds e ene to 
ourn. Ks, 


 SEVENTY-SIXTH DAY, February 1 3. ; 


Tuis most singular wal recommenced on this 
day at about half past one. Mr. Burke being 
the only one of the Managers who represented that 


respetctable body, when the Commons, few in 


number, went into the Hall. 
Mr. Plumer proceeded to open the Benares 


article. His speech was clear, logical, and argu- 


mentative. He deprecated the idea of its being 
supposed that the honour of the House of Com- 


moys would be affected, if he made it appear, 
as he trusted he should, that the Benares article 


Was 
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vas in every respect unfounded. No perzon 


could suspect the House of Commons, or the 
Managers, to have been aQtuated by base or 
unworthy motives; but when a Manager had 


stated, above four years ago, that this impeach- 
ment had been voted with extraordinary unani- 
mity, and that it was not the act of one party 


oppressing and overpowering another party, but 


the union of two parties, on the side of justice, 
who scarcely ever did agree then, said Mr. 
Plumer, it is necessary for me ts” remind your 
Lordships of what I am sure you need not to 
be reminded, that you will consider the. charge 
itself, and not the dignity of the House of Com- 
mons, or the unanimity with which it was voted. 
Bad motives he would not ascribe to that House, 
or to any individual in it; but his duty to his 
client, and to the cause of truth and of justice, 
urged him to say, that if this cause were well 
understood, it was not possible that there should 
be a difference of opinion upon it. 


Mr. Plumer, after some further particulars, 


in his exordium, which he delivered with much 
acuteness, went into an examination of the se- 
veral allegations in the articles; and here he 


opened such a series of misrepresentation—want 


of precision—blunders, or intentional  misstte- 
ments of facts that if he should not make*them 
out by evidence, he will appear a very different 


man 
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man te from what he has hitherto been es. 
teemed i in his profession; and if he should esta- 
blish has facts, every one of which he said he had 
evidence at hand to substantiate, then we must 
say, in common with every gentleman who heard 
Mr. Plumer on this day, that the late House of 
Commons, who have paid, from the purse of the 
public, two doftors of civil law, four counsellors, 
and two solicitors, have been most unfaithfully 
served, or that their Managers would take no 
advice. The characters of all these gentlemen | 


are now at issue, and it is not the strong hand of 


power that can determine the point, if it could be 
zuspected, which we are confident it will not, that 
any measures would be taken to prevent this 
important cause coming to a speedy determi- 
nation. 5 
Mr. Plumer was most remarkably happy, in ; 
alluding, with the utmost delicacy, to the re- 
markable difference of opinion which had taken 
place between Mr. Pitt and Mr. F ox, on the 

Benares article. 
He said, that Mr. Fox, upon opening the 
article, had stated that a right honourable gen- 
tleman, of th first talents in this kingdom, had 
differed with him on the right which Mr. Has- 
tings had to demand military assistance from 
Cheyt Sing. Mr. Pitt * and ien as 
i” Mr. | 


(315) 
Mr. Plumer conceived, that the right. was in- 
disputable. 

Mr. Plumer then went ah an infinite num- 
ber of arguments, to prove that Mr. Pitt's ideas 
vere right, which, said Mr. Plumer, if they 
were so, totally degtroyed 8 1 foundation of the 

N . 
Here Mr. Plumer, in the most pointed lan- 
guage, exposed the dreadful situation in which 
a British subject, who had made the greatest and 
the most successful exertions in the public service, 
was placed. Mr. Fox denied the right Mr. Pitt 
justified it. What then was Mr. Hastings to do? 
He now stood impeached, because he had acted 
up to his own opinion, which was contrary to 
Mr. Fox's. He would have been impeached if | 
he had taken the other ground, because the other —_ 
right honourable gentleman differed in opinion. 1 
After putting this in an infinite number of _— 
lights, and exposing the contradiftions and ab- 
surdities in nine of the first allegations of the 
article, and in such a manner that it is abso- 
lutely impossible to follow him in detail, the 
Court, seeing the impossibility of his conclud- 
ing on this day, adjourned until gext Wednes- 
* do. | 4 
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' SEVENTY-SEVENTH DAY, February #g. 


Ny 
Ms. Pibunz, in the course of this day, 60 
if possible, beyond the ability which he display- 
ed in the last. After going through more alle- 
gations in the article, comparing them with the 
materials from which they were drawn, and shew- 
| ing the infinite misrepresentations, which must 
- +. have been clear to the Managers or their counsel 
| when they drew this article, and after establishing 
| the Company's right to demand assistance from 
RY Cheyt Sing, as their subject he came to consider 
the motive imputed to Mr. Hastings for his con- 
duct, and a design to ruin the Rajah, owing to 
preconcerted malice. In this part he was most 
remarkably happy and impressive, and drew the 
attention of the whole Court upon Mr. Burke. 
He reminded the Court of an expression used 
by Mr. Burke, two or three years ago, when the 
testimonials came from India, that it was, the 
true progress, of an Old Bailey cause—charac- 
ter—guilty—dggth. 
After some severe strictures upon so unworthy 
a speech, Mr. Plumer disclaimed every idea of 
Fung WP the Charater of Mr, Hastings against 
EOS: | . Pontuve 
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positive übe but against suspicions, ad such 

miserable unfounded suspicions, as a man in his, 
library here entertained against the common sense 

of mankind, it was an effectual shield. But even 
against such a defence, Mr. Burke attempted to 
deprive Mr. Hastings If he received, as he had 
done, the thanks of his Majesty's Ministers, and 
the East India Company, and an acknowledg- 
ment of his long, faithful, and able services they | 
were a set of ignorant men. 
If, when he was accused of being a tyrant, a 
- plunderer, an oppressor, and a desolator of king- . 
doms, all the natives of India declared the asser- 
tion was false they were a set of poor creatures, 
who did not know so well what they suffered in 
India, as Mr. Burke did in his closet. 

If Mr. Hastings was surrounded by men of the 
first characters, who had served in India, and we 
eagerly stepped forward to bear testimony in his 
behalf, they were a set of banditti come to sup- 
port the Captain-General of Iniquity, the man 
whose heart was gangrined, blackened to the very 
core. After expatiating upon this topic in such 
manner, for a considerable time, as to induce his 
hearers to feel the united Sentiments of indig- 
nation and regret, Mr. Plumer Sceeded to uif- 
ferent parts of the charge, which (as he said he 
would do) he tore to rags—leaving this impres- 
sion strong upon every body, chat if Mr. Plumer 


cannot d 


6 ) . 
cannot prove his axcertioris, he will be hooted out- 
of Westminster Hall—if he can, then the public 


has paid a very high price, for very poor * 
assistance, in the progress of this trial. 


--> 
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SEVENTY-EIGHTH, D4 Y, April 24. 


Tux Lords went into the court this day, 
about ten minutes beſore two, thirty-nine in num- 
ber; and Mr. Plumer immediately resumed his 
speech, by a handsome acknowledgement of the 
attention with which he had been honoured, 4 
\ regret that be had intruded so long upon them, 
and an apprehension that he must still request 


their indulgence. This he imputed to the na- 


ture of the cause itself; the Benares article, con- 
sisting, in fact, of a very great number of articles, 
each imputing treachery, cruelty, and breach of 
faith to Mr. Hastings: sure he was, Mr. Plumer 
said, that it was for the interest of his client, and 
for the cause of justice, that each allegation should 
be niost minutely and rigidly scrutinized, when 
all that remained would turn out as ill-founded as 
those which he had already gone through. But 
| knowing how valuable time was, and the impa- 


tience of all ä to bring chis long depending 
trial 
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trial to a close, he should very shortly dismiss all 
that had been done subsequent to the rebellion 
of Cheyt Sing, and confine himself to the five 
remaining heads of charges prior to that event. 
Mr. Plumer then began with the demand of 
| cavalry. He proved how utterly contrary to the 
truth was the statement in the articles of that 
transaQtion. In doing this, as in every part of 
his speech on the former days, Mr. Plumer ex- 
aQtly followed the line of argument adopted by 
Mr. Pitt, when this charge was before the last 
Parliament, refuting, as Mr. Pittt had formerly ; 
done, each allegation most compleatly. _ 
It was stated in the article, that, in order to 
harrass and ruin Cheyt Sing, Mr. Hastings called 
upon him to furriish a body of cavalry. Mr. 
Plumer proved, that this demand was earnestly 
recommended by Sir Eyre Coote, the Comman- 
der in Chicf, immediately after the invasion of 
the Carnatic, and acceded to by the whole | 

council. 
In this part of his 1 he kept close to Mr. 
Pitt's line of argument, praising Mr. Hastings, 
as the Minister had done, for his frmness and 
vigour, at that moment of alarm and danger, 
when Hyder had over-run the Carnatic, cut off 
a third of our army, and when authentic advice 
was received of the departure of a large arma- 

3 ment 
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ment from France to co-operate with Hyder in 


'M the Carnatic. 


Mr. Plumer, as he went FOG aid the minutes 
ol consultation for October and September, 1780, 
and for part of November, by which it indispu- 
tably appeared, that no human ingenuity could, 
with the shadow of reason or common sense, have 
imputed this demand of cavalry from Cheyt Sing, 
to malice, or to a design to ruin him; but on the 
contrary, at a moment when it was a question 
whether we were not as near losing India as 
America, the General is desired, before he goes 
to Madras, to form an arrangement for the pro- 
tection of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa; and the 
General recommends the application to Cheyt 
Sing for cavalry, -a proposition which the Board 
unanimously adopt. | 
Vet, said Mr. Plumer, though all this was as 

clear when the charge was drawn, as it is now, 
Mr. Hastings is made the sole author of the 
demand, and his conduft i is imputed to the worst 
of motives. 

Mr. Plumer then proceeded to the other al- 
legations, one was, that Mr. Hastings had falsely 
accused the 3 of being dilatory in hls * 
ments. | 
Mr. Plumer read a "public Aer 565 the 
resident to Mr. Fowke, containing this com- : 
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aint against the Rajah, which Mr. Hastings, 
as was his duty to do, took up. In his remarks 
upon this ee Mr. . was remarkably 
strong. | 

He then went through a series of e 
remarking upon each; shewing how justly they 
were contradicted by authentic documents, and 
; proving a continued delinquency in Cheyt Sing, 
and the actual forfeiture of his Zemindary. 

Mr. Plumer next came to a most critical and 
momentous part of his speech, which he managed 
with infinite delicacy, but with extraordinary 
force—we mean the amount of the fine proposed 
to be levied upon Cheyt Sing, namely, forty or 
fifty lacks of rupees. He alluded to the peculiar 
Situation in which Mr. Hastings stood. Im- 
peached in the name of the House of Com- 
mons, for a variety of oppressive acts, against a 
meritorious individual, as Cheyt Sing was stated 
to be; yet great authorities contending, that all 
the acts done by Mr. Hastings were most strictly 
justifiable; that the delinquency of Cheyt Sing 
was great, but that the intention to punish that 
delinquency by so large a fine, was a * crime 
and mis demeanour. 

Mr. Plumer contended, chat it "would 0 8 
solutely impossible to fix a crime upon Mr, Has- 
tings for the intention, unless it should be proved, 


as was alledged in the article, that Cheyt Sing was 
x. 4 called. 
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called upon for subsidies in three successive years, 
and for cavalry, and for obedience to orders, in 


direct contradittion to solemn treaties. In that 
case, he allowed, that to intend to punish a man 
for not complying with illegal demands, would be 


a gross aggravation of the original crimes. After 


putting this in a forcible manner, Mr. Plumer 
passed on to some mn allegations, when the 


| Court rose. 


SEVENTY-NINTH DAY, April 26. 


The Lords came into the Court this day about 
two o'clock, when Mr. Plumer resumed | his 
speech. In giving the heads on each day, we have 
noticed the wonderful force and strength of Mr. 
Plumer's observations, and the impression which 
it appeared they had made upon his auditors ;. but 
on' this, his concluding day, he was, in our opi- 
nion, more convincing than upon any of the for- 


mer ones, and he had to speak upon the most 


important points. The first was the arrest of 


Cheyt Sing's person, an att stated in the charge 


as in the highest degree disgraceful to the Rajah, 


and the cause of all that followed. 74 


Mr. Plumer proved, that it was the customary 


mode of proceeding, and no more than it would 


1 . . 2 


on). 
be to arrest the person of a man of high mak in 


England upon public accusation, by an authority 


competent to make it. After quoting various pre- 


cedents, he said he would mention one which was 


fully sufficient for his purpose. | 
The Rajah of Burdwan, a man of much bigher 
rank and distinction than Cheyt Sing, had, in the 
year 1788, neglected to obey an order sent by 
Lord Cornwallis and his counsel, for the. trans- 


mission of some accounts to Calcutta, For this 
disobedience they fined him five thousand rupees; 


and, unless that fine was paid in five days, they - 
ordered his person to be arrested, which was done, 


They then sent a second order, directing, that if 


in twenty-four hours the fine was not paid, the 
Rajah should be sent a prisoner to Calcutta. 

No man, Mr. Plumer said, could believe Lord 
Cornwallis would have issued such an order, if 
the arrest of the person of a Hindoo Rajah could 
be attended with all that disgrace which the Ma- 
nagers had supposed to be attached to it. 

Mr. Plumer went minutely and closely through - | 
each article of the charges of miscondutt and dis- 
obedience, transmitted by Mr. Hastings to the 
Rajah, and the Rajah's answers. He proved, that 
cach charge contained matter of great importance, 
and that the answers to each were grossly false. 


He contended, that it was not possible for Mr. 
n. to m any other measure, than that of 
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| Securing the person of Cheyt Sing; and chat his 


rescue must have been an act ordered by the Ra- 
jah himself, who had directed troops to be sta- 


tioned in the neighbourhood of the house in which 


he was arrested. He proved the utter impossibi- 
lity of the rescue proceeding either from an affray 
with the people of Benares, or from resentment 
of those immediately about the person of Cheyt 
Sing, on hearing a message delivered to him. The 
contrary, was, he said, already proved in evidence, 
by the prosecutors themselves, and would be still 
further established when his evidence was exa- 
mined. | 


He then considered the measures taken subse- 


quent to the rebellion; and he expressed his asto- 


nishment at the singular mode in which the article 
was drawn. It was stated as a crime in Mr. Has- 
tings, that when all the province of Benares was re- 
covered, except Bidjygur, he should have ordered 
that place to be besieged, which was called in the 

article, the residence of the family of Cheyt Sing. 
It was, Mr. Plumer said, one of the strongest 
fortresses in Indostan. It. was taken; and no 
person could have acted, after it was taken, 
with more humanity or justice to those ladies, 


than Mr. Hastings did; insomuch that he re- 


ceived their warmest thanks _ his attention to 
them. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Plumer then went into the steps taken 
since the expulsion, and expressed his wonder that 
it should be deemed criminal in Mr. Hastings, to 
raise the public revenue from two hundred and 
thirty to four hundred thousand pounds a year; ; 
which he had done, and which had been regu- 
larly paid ever since. In addition to this he had 
established a police i in the city of Benares itself, 
which had raised the credit of the British govern- 
ment through all Indostan, and had occasioned 
the resort of thousands to that holy city, who, un- 
der the old government, woure not have ap- 
proached it. 1 

After answering and repeating every division 
and subdivision of the charge, Mr. Plumer made 

a very short but a most impressive close. He de- 
sired their Lordships and the British nation to 

consider the nature of this article. More than 
ten years ago Mr. Hastings, for reasons that ap- 
peared to him conclusive, had expelled Cheyt 
Sing from the Zemindary of Benares. Having 
so done, he formed a new arrangement, by which 
the public had received one million seven hun- 

dred thousand pounds more than they would haye 5 
done, if there had been no revolt. 

What reason upon earth was there, Mr. Plu- 
mer said, to exclude those who had the power to 
order the restoration of Cheyt Sing, from doing 

80, if 1 tought, that year after year Mr. Has- 
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_ tings made demands upon him contrary to solemn 
_ treaties, and at last expelled him for the resistance 
of illegal demands. There was none; there could 
be none; but he acquitted the nation. Fhe acts 

of Mr. Hastings were justifiable, and the nation 
had a right io the armen, he had ene for 
them. 

Mr. Plumer again woos to the Sts 
for the length of his speech; but he hoped. they 
would excuse it, since he had to go through an 
article, containing a great number of allegations, 

not one of which, he affirmed, was founded in 

truth. Most of them were disproved by the evi- 
dence adduced by the prosecutors themselves, and 
the remainder would be by the additional evidence 
which he should lay before their Lordships. Yet 
such was the charge, and Cheyt Sing was the hero 
whom the Managers had pushed forward ; and his 
client had sustained very material injury ſrom 80 
long a trial, under such a charge, in which such a 
character as Cheyt Sing was the principal figure. 
Mr. Plumer concluded about be "_ 
and the Court bee 
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Tux Court met at half. past one this day; and 
the Counsel of Mr. Hastings immediately pro- 
ceeded to adduce evidence, in refutation of the 
allegations on the Benares article. They proved 
that Bulwant Sing, the father of Cheyt- Sing, so 
far from being attached to the English nation, 
was, in fact, hostile or friendly, just as the events 
of war turned out; promising to assist-them when 
their affairs were favourable—and hostile, on the 
first prospett of a change of fortune. 

After an hour's reading, the counsel proposed 
to call Lord Stormont, who was accordingly exa- 
| mined; after the form of taking his examination 
was settled by the Court, his Lordship delivered 
his evidence with the utmost clearness and solem- 
nity. We shall state, to make it more intelligt- 
ble, the point to which his Lordship was, called, 
The article states, that Mr. Hastings, in positive 
contradiction to the treaties subsisting between 
the Company and Cheyt Sing, and with a view to 
harrass, distress, and finally to ruin him, in oonse- 
quence of preconceived malice, did, under pre- 
ence of a war, of which he had received no au- 
1 thentie 
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thentic accounts, order the Rajah to furnich three 0 
battalions of Seapoys. 

It may be observed, that when this allegation 
vas first made, some six years ago, Mr. Pitt treated 

it with the utmost indignation, and accused Mr. 
Burke of great injustice, in stating that to be a 
crime, which was an att of the highest merit. But 
the wisdom of Parliament voted it to be a crime 
in 1787, and in 1792 Mr. Hastings is called upon 
to refute it. For this purpose Lord Stormont was 
called; who stated, that when he had the honour 
to serve his Majesty, as Ambassador at the Court 
of France, in the year 1777, Mr. Alexander El- 
liot came to Paris, on his way to India: that Mr. 
Elliot was a gentleman of the highest character, 
though, till then, not personally known to his 

Lordship; that, from conversation with him, he 
found the Directors were not acquainted with 
some very important intelligence, relative to the 
projected design of the French upon India, which 
had lately come to his knowledge, 

There was no time to write to England for or- 
ders. He therefore took upon himself to commu- 
nicate this intelligence to Mr. Elliot, under the 
strictest injunctions of secrecy ; permitting bim, 
however, to state the substance of the intelligence 
to the Supreme Council, and his authority 'to Mr. 
Hastings and Sir John Clavering-only. That he 
Was well convinced, whatever political differences 
e 7 Subsisied * 
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\ ibsicted between Mr. Hastings and Sir John Cla- 
vering, they would most cordially unite in ob- 


strutting the important designs of France upon 


India. Mr. Hastings he had never seen since 
they parted at Westminster School; and with Sir 
John Clavering he had been very intime before 
the latter left England, © | | 8 
Lord Stormont then read the information n 
he communicated to Mr. Elliot, as written by that 


gentleman to the Board. It was in substance 


That a plan had been formed by M. Sartine, and 
the Ministry of France, to overthrow the British 
power in India; stating very fully the steps France 


meant to take, before war should be actually de- 
clared, and what was afterwards to be done. Lord 


| Stormont said, though he could not positively 
swear to the exact: words, yet he was clear there 


was no difference in the substance. This was the 
intelligence that left Mr. Hastings in no doubt 


how to act; and a few months after, Mr. Bald- 

win, from Cairo, sent him an account that war 

against France had actually been declared. 

Upon this intelligence he acted - increased his 

military force, and took all the French settlements 
in Bengal; acting, in these instances, as Mr. Pitt 


stated, “ with a firmness and decision which more 


& peculiarly marked his character than that of any 
„other man.” Yet the Commons of Great Bri- 
tain, in the year after this eulogium was pro- 

nounced, 


Ta). 


ned charged this decision to 10 a crime, and 
that he pretended merely to ruin Cheyt Sing! 

The counsel then proceeded to fill up the chasms 

left in the evidence by the Managers, substantiating | 

the several asscrtions in Mr. Plumer's opening 
speech. BD, | 
The Court adjourned, a few minutes 1 five. 
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EIGHTY-FIRST DAY, May 10. 


Tr1s day the House was enabled to meet 
earlier than usual; several gentlemen, who are 
not supposed to be very friendly to the prosecu- 
tion, having assisted in forming a House. After 
completing the reading, the counsel called Major 

Osborne to the bar; and after a very interesting 
examination of three quarters of an hour, esta- 
blisbed many important facts That Cheyt Sing 
had been notoriously negligent, as to the police 
of bis Zemindary; that robberies and murders 
were frequent, but that no redress could be pro- 
cured from Cheyt Sing by the injured parties; 
that he had himself made complaints, but could 
obtain no satisfaction; that he formerly believed 
Cheyt Sing was disaffected; that it was certainly 
agreeable to the usage and custom of India, to 
1 | 10 


. 
- call upon Zemindars for military force, and sub- 
sidies in war; that, beyond all possible dispute, 


the British dominions in India were better culti- / 
vated, more populous, and justice was better ad- 


ministered, that 1 in countries under the native go- 
vernment. þ 

That under Mr. Hanlnes's administration the 
British dominions had considerably improved in 
agriculture and population ; that this remark was 
universal, except as to a small part of Bahar, called 
Boogepore that Mr. Hastings was very highly 


esteemèd by natives of all descriptions; that he 
had conversed with many in Oude and Bengal, 
and all spoke in the warmest terms of him; that 
his character was diretily the reverse of that stated 


in the articles; and that, neither as a public nor 


2 private man, did he believe him capable of op- 


pression, tyranny, crueltys injustice, or blood- 
che, 

Aſter this full and W evidence, entirely 
conformable to the sentiments expressed repeat- 
edly by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, but in positive 
contradiction to assertions in the Articles of Im- 


peachment, Mr. Burke began his cross-examina- 


tion, and received the most clear and explicit an- 
swers. At length the Manager began upon a sub- 
ject that applied personally to Major Osborne, 
relative to his appointment to command a corps 


in che service of the Nabob of Oude. 
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Aſter pursuing this examination for some time, 
Lord Stanhope. got up, and asked what these 
questions had to do with the trial of M r. Hastings? 
This threw Mr. Burke into a violent agitation. 
He said, he was accountable only to the Com- 
mons of Great Britain, 1 in Parliament assembled; 
and after expatiating upon the dignity of his em- 
ployers, and affirming that they were not account- 
able for their actions to any one, he was going to 
proceed, when Mr, Law said, such a mode of 
circuitous examination answered no other purpose 
but to waste the time, which their common charac- 
ter should induce them to 1 88 as far as gy PoE 
sibly could. ä 
Mr. Burke fired upon this, and again talked of 
the dignity of the House of Commons, whose re- 
presentative he- was. He made a long speech, 
and then repeated his question; when the Chan- 
cellor observed, that as the cross-examination was 
not likely to be concluded on that day, he thought 
it better to adjourn. Accordingly the Court 


broke up. 
re > * 7 , 
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